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THE PAINTINGS OF THE GROTTA CAMPANA 


THE earliest mythological representation in Etruria is to be 
found, according to Petersen, in one of the four archaic paint- 
ings which decorate the Etruscan chamber-tomb near Veii 
known as the Grotta Campana. The fresco in question 
(Fig. 1) depicts a rider with two attendants on foot, one of 
whom walks beside the horse, holding the animal’s rein, while 
the other is in advance of the party, with a double axe on his 
shoulder; on the croup of the horse behind the rider sits a 
leopard or panther, and under the horse is a dog.? Petersen 
maintains that this represents a well-known subject, the return 
of Hephaestus to Olympus under the escort of Dionysus. This 
theory, which, as far as I can learn, has not been discussed in 


print, seems to me untenable, and I should like to present the 
case against it and in favor of another interpretation of the 


picture. 

What is there in the Veian painting to suggest the return of 
Hephaestus? Little but a slight general similitude resting on 
the fact that it portrays a rider under escort. The only argu- 
ment that can be brought for the identification of the rider 
with Hephaestus is the presence of a double axe in the picture, 
and the panther is the only conceivable indication of the Diony- 
siac rout. ‘Though the double axe is frequently an attribute 
of Hephaestus, it is not confined to him,® and here, moreover, 
we find it in the hands, not of the supposed Hephaestus, but of 
an attendant. Nor is the appearance of the panther in archaic 
art restricted to Dionysiac scenes; it occurs also in association 

1 Uber die dlteste etruskische Wandmalerei, Rim. Mitt. 1902, pp. 149 ff. 

2 Micali, Monum. ined. I, LVIIIL; Canina, Veii, XXXI; Dennis, Etruria, 
p. 34; Martha, L’art étrusque, p. 422. In the photograph by R. Moscioni 
(4560) little is distinguishable. 

8 See below, p. 7, note 1. 
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with other deities and even with ordinary mortals.! In fact, 
our picture, which cannot be later than the beginning of the 
sixth century,? and in its original conception is probably still 
earlier, is much older than any known representation of the 
panther in connection with Dionysus,’ and also older than any 


Ficure 1.— Parmtine tue Grorra Campana (Martha, L’ Art Etrusque, 
p. 422). 


known representation of the return of Hephaestus.* Conse- 
quently other proof is needed before we can admit that either 
Dionysus or Hephaestus is present, and there is none to show. 
Nothing in the limning of any member of the party suggests 
in the least that he is a god and not a mortal. The only note- 
worthy feature of the rider is his smallness of stature, which 
Petersen seeks to parallel among the illustrations of the Heph- 
aestus myth. But this proves nothing at all, for such dispro- 


1 Panther and Athena, Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. pl. 141, 2; with Nereids, 
ibid. pl. 115. For the panther in genre scenes see below. 

2 The earliest interment in the Grotta Campana seems to have been about 
contemporary with the graves surrounding the Regulini-Galassi tomb ; it would 
date, therefore, approximately 600 R.c., since according to Pinza the Regulini- 
Galassi tomb dates about 625 (Rim. Mitt. 1907, pp. 35 ff.). The preparation of 
the paintings is not likely to have been much prior to the first interment. 

8 The panther first begins to be associated with Dionysus on the Cyrenaic 
vases (Keller, Thiere, p. 150); it does not become his constant companion 
until the fifth century (Reinach, Mon. Piot, IV, p. 110). 

* Petersen, l.c. p. 152. 
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portion between horse and rider is frequent in archaic art.} 
The two attendants are certainly not satyrs; are they Dionysus 
and Hermes? There is nothing to indicate it, or even to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. On the contrary, in all these figures 
the artist has done his best to show that he is painting men and 
not gods, for he has represented them beardless and naked.? 

To extenuate the scantiness of this evidence it helps but 
little to cite instances in which a rendition of the myth lacks 
this or that detail, for none can be adduced that lacks so many 
of the usual features and has so few. Nor does Petersen 
further his case by the assertion that the Etruscan painter who 
copied this scene from a Greek original is responsible for ex- 
tensive alterations.* This assumption comes perilously near 
to begging the question, since the alterations which it postu- 
lates are so thoroughgoing as to deprive the picture of all cer- 
tain means of identification; and it is purely gratuitous, for 
neither in this fresco nor in any of its companions is there any- 
thing to indicate such procedure. On the contrary, what evi- 
dence there is appears to show that the copyist followed a very 
different method; he erred through over faithfulness rather 
than the reverse.* 

Clearly the theory that our picture represents the return of 
Hephaestus rests on a very insecure basis. In my opinion 
there is much more reason to believe that we are dealing with 
ordinary mortals, and that the subject is nothing but a hunting 
scene. To such an explanation there can be only one serious 
objection, — the presence of the panther. Petersen says that 
this animal is certainly not a mere ornament, and he is right. 
But I see in the beast not the attribute of a god, but the play- 
thing of a man; a tame animal, used in the chase and trained 
to ride behind his master. 


1 Strikingly similar in this respect are the mounted figures on a very old stone 
relief from Prinia in Crete (Karo, Arch. Anz. 1908, p. 123) and an ivory situla 
from Chiusi (Collignon, Mon. Piot, IX, pl. I). 

2 Petersen himself calls them typische Jiinglingsjiguren, but maintains that 
they have been changed by the Etruscan copyist. See the next note. 

%** Das Misverstandniss des etruskischen Malers, der aus dem fiihrenden 
oder begleitenden Hermes oder Dionysos typische Jiinglingsfiguren gemacht hat, 
und statt eines Maultiers oder Esels dem Gott ein Ross gab”’ etc. (U.c. p. 152). 

* See below. 
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The taming of leopards for use in hunting is a practice which 
has been followed in the East from time immemorial. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Jones, Persian records ascribe its origin to 
the reign of King Hushing (865 B.c.);! but it can be traced 
much further back than this, for there is evidence to show 
its existence in Egypt under the seventeenth and eighteenth 
dynasties.2, From the Orient the practice became known to 
classical antiquity, as Keller has shown in his well-known work 
on animals.? Tame leopards, usually in leash, are not infre- 
quently represented in early Greek art, the first instance being 
the Cyrenaic vase known as the Arkesilas cylix, on which a 
leopard with a collar about his neck sits under the chair of 
King Arkesilas. There is another work of art approximately 
contemporary to the Arkesilas cylix which has escaped Keller’s 
notice, and which shows us a hunting-leopard in action.’ I 
refer to an archaic ivory relief of Ionic character in the Museo 
Gregoriano, belonging to a series which Pollak dates in the 
middle of the sixth century B.c. and assigns to a Cypriote 
origin. It represents a hunter throttling a stag; at the same 
moment the stag is being bitten in the belly by an animal which 
Pollak calls a hiindindéhnliches Thier, but which is certainly a 


1 Encycl. Brittan. s.v. Cheetah. - 

2 Keller, Antike Tierwelt, I (Stugetiere), p. 86. 

8 Thiere des class. Alterthums, pp. 145, 154; cf. Ant. Tierwelt, l.c. To the 
evidence collected by Keller we may add an archaic terra-cotta whistle from 
Rhodes in the Boston Museum (unpublished ; cf. Arch. Anz. XXII, p. 396), the 
body of which is formed by a leopard wearing a leash. The animal is called a 
cat in the notice just cited, but the leash and the fact that its hide is spotted 
(ascertained through the kindness of Mr. L. D. Caskey) certify that it is a 
leopard. See also the late silver cup published by Graeven, Jb. Arch. I. XV, 
p. 208. 

* Babelon, Cab. des Ant. pl. XII. In the interpretation Puchstein (Arch. 
Zeit. 1880, p. 185) and Reinach (Mon. Piot, IV, p. 113) are agreed. Another 
Cyrenaic cup (Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. 13, 5) shows a dog similarly seated under a 
man’s chair. 

5 The only classical testimony adduced by Keller for the use of leopards in 
the chase comes from Aelian (Nat. Anim. XVII, 26), who remarks on the 
employment of ‘lions’? obx of in this way ; from Luxorius, who 
saw hunting-leopards at work in the Roman amphitheatre in the sixth century 
a.p. (Anth. Lat. 514), and from the anonymous tractate De Monstris (Phaedrus, 
ed. Robert, App. p. 157 ; Haupt, Opuse. II, p. 229), where their employment is 
ascribed to certain fabulous ‘* bearded huntresses.”’ 

6 Mon. Ant. VI, 46,3; Pollak, Rim. Mitt. 1906, pp. 314 ff., pl. XVI. 
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she-panther. Pollak’s indecisive description was probably 
influenced by the consideration that in a hunting scene a 
dog was to be expected; but the small, oval head, the long, 
low body, the long, sinuous tail, and in general the pose 
and carriage of the animal, bespeak a member of the feline 
race. It may be added, too, that she-panthers are frequent 
on Ionic monuments, whereas she-dogs are rare.! That the 
hunter has wings on his back and feet does not proclaim 
him a supernatural being, but merely symbolizes the swift- 
ness of his motion, as Pollak demonstrates by comparison 
with other Ionic works of art.? I do not hesitate, there- 
fore, to cite this relief as evidence for the use of panthers in 
hunting. 

The notion of carrying a hunting-leopard on the back of a 
horse may well appear somewhat singular, especially in view of 
the fact that in modern India cheetahs are ordinarily conveyed 
to the field in enclosed wagons; but the existence of such a 
custom in the East is well attested. Marco Polo observed it 
at the court of the Great Khan.* “The Khan himself goes 
every week to see his birds sitting in mew, and sometimes he 
rides through the park with a leopard behind him on his horse’s 
croup, and then if he sees any animal that takes his fancy, he 
slips his leopard at it, and the game when taken is made over 
to feed the hawks in mew. This he does for diversion.” 
Marsden in his note on this passage quotes from the History of 
Quadrupeds to the following effect: “The ounce is common 
in Barbary, Persia and China; is much more gentle than the 
leopard, and like the hunting-leopard is sometimes trained to 
the chase. Instead of being conveyed in a waggon, it is carried 
on the crupper of the horse, is as much under command as a 
setting-dog, returns at a call and jumps.up behind its master.” 
The custom, which appears to have been widespread, was even 
introduced into Europe by the Emperor Frederick II,* and in 
Renaissance art we find illustrations of it which form an 

1 The two bitches on the sarcophagus from Clazomene in Berlin (Ant. Denkm. 
II, pl. 58; cf. Zahn, Jb. Arch. I. 1908, pp. 169 ff.) are the only examples known 
to me, and they are characterized very differently. 

21.c. p. 325; see also Brunn, Kleine Schriften, I, p. 328. 


8 Yule (second edition), I, p. 290 (Book I, Chap. LXI). 
*See the notes in the Yule-Cordier edition of Polo. 
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interesting comparison with the fresco in the Campana 
tomb.! 

According to Colonel Yule, Arabian writers say that leop- 
ards were first carried to the field in this manner by the Khalif 
Yazid, son of Moahwiyeh, whose date is approximately 680 A.D. 
This tradition is interesting as evidence for the long duration 
of the custom, but it must not be interpreted too literally. 
Eastern customs are persistent, and it is more than likely that 
Yazid simply reintroduced at court a practice that had fallen 
into disuse during the austere rule of the immediate successors 
of the Prophet. But even if the custom was not continuous, it 
may well have suggested itself at different times through the 
ages to various peoples that rode horseback and kept tame 
leopards. To such peoples the idea would be a natural one, 
for the beast would have to be carried to the field to save its 
strength for the chase, and there would be no other way to 
carry it conveniently. 

Apart from the fresco under discussion, an indication that 
the custom was known in antiquity is perhaps afforded by a 
vase of bucchero sottile in the Berlin Museum, on which is 
engraved in a style resembling that of our painting a bridled 
horse with a leopard standing on his back.? Since the animal 
is obviously not attacking the horse, and since the horse wears 
a bridle, there is some ground for believing that we have here 
another picture of a hunting-leopard. It is worth noting, too, 
that representations of an ape carried behind a horseman in this 
manner are furnished us by a pitcher from Tragliatella (a rude 
copy of an Ionic model, roughly contemporary with the Grotta 
Campana paintings) and by a fibula from Este.’ 

In view of these considerations it seems to me entirely rea- 
sonable to call our animal a hunting-leopard. Such an inter- 


1In the background of Gentile da Fabriano’s Adorazione dei Magi and of 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s treatment of the same theme in the Palazzo Riccardi. There 
is also a fine print by John Stradanus (P. Lacroix, Meurs, Usages et Costumes 
au Moyen Age, etc., p. 205, Fig. 141). 

2 Furtwangler, Katalog, 1541; illustrated by Karo, De arte vascul. antiquiss. 
pl. i. 

8 The Tragliatella vase is illustrated in the Annali, 1881, pls. L and M, the 
fibula from Este in Montelius, I, pl. 51,4; see also Hoernes, Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. 
I, p. 12; Urgeschichte, p. 422, note 1 and p. 479. 
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pretation accounts for his position on the croup of the horse, 
which otherwise we should have to consider a mere whim on 
the part of the painter; it accounts, too, for the object extend- 
ing from the rider’s hand to the beast’s muzzle, which is much 
more likely to be a leash than either a whip, as Micali calls it 
(which is not carried in this way), or a pair of tongs (which it 
does not in the least resemble). We have already seen that 
there is nothing to distinguish the rider and his attendants 
from ordinary human beings — that, in fact, their dress, or, if 
you will, their lack of it, proclaims them to be men and not 
gods. The double axe carried by the foremost figure is cer- 
tainly appropriate to a hunting-scene,! and so is the dog beneath 
the horse. Heretofore the scene has usually been considered 
genre in spite of the leopard; there is surely no ground to 
interpret it otherwise when the leopard can be accounted for 
on this basis more readily than on any other. 

There is only one point which calls for further comment — 
the appearance of a hunting-leopard on the wall of an Etruscan 
tomb. In view of the close connection that existed between 
Etruria and the East, it is quite possible that this method of 
hunting was introduced thence into Etruria. What actually 
happened in the Middle Ages, when the bonds of union were 
little if any closer, may easily have happened earlier. But it is 
not necessary to make this supposition, for our painting and its 
fellows of the Grotta Campana are not in any sense original 
creations of a native artist; they are merely copies of a model 
from overseas. 

Barring certain infelicities of execution which may fairly 
be ascribed to a copyist, there is not a single feature in the 
Campana paintings which can be called Etruscan. In all 
essential particulars they are Greek. They are not, however, 
directly related to the art of Greece proper, but belong to 
the great sphere of orientalizing Greek culture that, rightly or 
wrongly, is to-day labelled Ionic. The nature of the ground- 


1 Among the Greeks, to be sure, the axe was a tool and not a weapon. But 
the Greeks knew that other peoples used it in war; as a barbarian weapon they 
give it to the Amazons and to the Scythians. As for its use in the chase, a red- 
figured vase in Naples (Heydemann, 3251) shows us a Phrygian boar-hunt in 
which most of the participants carry axes. 
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ornamentation, for instance, is entirely foreign to Corinthian 
art as we know it in the vases; though it has something in 
common with the Early Attic and the Melian vases, it finds its 
nearest analogy in the decorations of the ostrich-eggs found at 
Vulci and in bronze and silver work of Ionic stamp.! Again, 
in the representations of leopards we find here four different 
ways of treating the head — one in profile, another in full face, 
a third turned backward, and a fourth with open jaws and 
hanging tongue. The multiplicity of types and the presence 
of the fourth type are characteristic of Ionic art. Another 
definite Ionic feature is the mane which appears on the back of 
the last-mentioned leopard and on the back of the Sphinx.? 
The dog beneath the horse in our picture is a stock subject of 
Ionic vases and sarcophagi,? and the armbands of the men and 
the loin-cloth worn by one of them belong to the orientalizing 
Greek world. 

For the occurrence of Ionic paintings on the walls of an 
Etruscan tomb there are two possible explanations. They 
may be either original productions by an imported artist, or 
copies from an imported model. The hypothesis that Ionic 
artists lived and worked in Etruria has often been advanced, 
and, as a general proposition, is entirely probable; but, in this 
case, I prefer to assume that we are dealing with a native copy 


1 Compare the ornament at the side of the upper left-hand picture (Monte- 
lius, La civilis. primit. en Italie, I, 2, pl. 354, 3, not illustrated in Martha or 
Dennis) with the palmette-tree on the paterae from Amathus (Perrot-Chipiez, 
III, p. 775, Fig. 547), Dali (ibid. p. 779, Fig. 548), and Curium (ibid. 789, 
Fig. 552). The ‘‘lotus’’ ornament in our pictures occurs on the ostrich-eggs 
illustrated ibid. p. 857, Fig. 625, and p. 859, Fig. 627 ; compare also the larnax 
from the Tomba del Duce in Vetulonia (Montelius, II, 1, pl. 188, Fig. 1 c) and 
a bronze from Cervetri (Mus. Greg. I, xvi). 

2 It is found on the great lebes-stand from Cervetri (Mus. Greg. I, xvii); the 
gilded cup from Vetulonia (Falchi, Vetulonia, pl. x); the Perugia bronze 
reliefs (Ant. Denkm. II, pl. 15, 3); the polychrome bucchero from Vulci 
(Journal of Hellen. Stud. 1894, pl. VII, cf. p. 211 and note 8); a sarcophagus 
from Clazomene (Ant. Denkm, II, pl. 58; Zahn, Jb. Arch. I. 1908, pp. 169 ff.); 
a vase-fragment from Cyme in Aeolis (Rim. Mitt. 1888, pp. 164-165) ; a Caere- 
tan hydria (Ant. Denkm. I, pl. 28); and a stone relief from Phoenicia represent- 
ing a Sphinx (from Aradus ; Longpérier, Musée Nap. pl. xviii, 4 ; Perrot-Chipiez, 
III, p. 129, Fig. 73). 

% It is not, however, confined to the Ionic sphere; see Zahn, Jb. Arch. I. 
1908, p. 174, note 10. 
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of an imported model. This is indicated, it seems to me, not 
only by the general appearance of the frescoes, in which the 
execution is far inferior to the conception, but by certain par- 
ticulars in which the sign-manual of the copyist is written 
large. There are many ineptitudes which can best be explained 
as misinterpretations of an original which had for some reason 
or other become partially illegible. These are frequent in the 
ground-ornamentation,! but occur also in the rendition of 
figures, as, for instance, in the unique treatment of the fore- 
shoulder of one of the leopards represented.2 Again, the 
copyist betrays himself in the faulty accommodations of the 
subject portrayed to the space at his command. This comes 
out most clearly in the picture opposite to the one under 
discussion,? in which the peculiar ornament at the side, 
which resembles a Jacob’s ladder, not only far exceeds the 
legitimate proportions of a space-filler, but at the top 
crowds and is crowded by the horse’s head. The head is 
disproportionately small, and is so reined in that the face 
continues the vertical line of the fore-leg and chest, while 
the ornament itself is so far deflected to the right that its 
lack of symmetry is very noticeable. To my mind this 
reciprocal crowding is sufficient in itself to prove that the 
painter of the Grotta Campana was blindly following a model. 
After beginning, perhaps, with the figure of the rider and 
completing that of the horse, he discovered that he had not 
left enough room for the ornament. Not venturing either to 
leave it out or to modify it materially, he devised this solu- 
tion, which discloses to us not only that his picture is a copy, 
but that it is as faithful a copy as he with his limitations 
could produce. 

Our picture, then, in that it is copied from an Ionic model, is 
exactly parallel to the Tragliatella vase on which we find a 
rider with an ape behind him. Its original, like that of the 
Tragliatella vase, belonged to the same art-world with the 
Arkesilas cylix and the carved ivory from Cyprus—a world 
which stood in so close relation to the Orient that the appear- 


1 See especially the lower left-hand picture, Martha, p. 424; Dennis, p. 36. 
2 In the lower right-hand picture, Martha, p. 423 ; Dennis, p. 35. 
8 Montelius, II, 2, pl. 354, 3. 
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ance of tame monkeys and leopards on its monuments is not a 
matter to cause surprise.! 


1 Tonic monuments also exhibit the use of dogs and apparently of lions in 
war — practices decidedly un-Greek. See Zahn, l.c. p. 175, note 12, who collects 
the bibliography for the use of dogs in war ; for the use of the lion, see the 
sarcophagus from Cervetri in the Brit. Mus. published by Murray ( Terracotta 
Sarcophagi, pls. 9-11; Mon. Piot, IV, 30). 

A. M. Harmon. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES! I 


1. THe following inscription came to light in the temple of 
Artemis on July 2, 1910, at the very end of that year’s cam- 
paign, but the wall on which it is carved was not completely 


1 Those only which are complete, or nearly so, will be found in this and the 
following articles. A separate publication of all the inscriptions of Sardes, com- 
plete and fragmentary, whether previously published or not, will be issued as 
soon as the area of the temple of Artemis—the principal site of the present 
excavations — shall have been entirely cleared. If, as is hoped, the excavations 
are thereafter continued, inscriptions discovered in other parts of the ancient 
city will be published as soon as possible after the close of each annual campaign. 

One of the present joint editors (W. H. Buckler), having been at Sardes 
during the seasons of 1910 and 1911, has been able to study all the texts at first 
hand : the other (D. M. Robinson) was at Sardes in 1910, but was prevented by 
University work from going there in 1911. The texts not actually seen by him 
he has studied by means of squeezes, or photographs, or drawings made by his 
co-editor. 

Both writers desire gratefully to acknowledge valuable help received from 
Professors Mitteis and Rostowzew, and from Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. Walter G. 
Arkwright, and Sir W. M. Ramsay. 

Here follows a list of abbreviated references to the principal books cited : 

K. P. 1=J. Keil und A. v. Premerstein, ‘ Bericht tiber eine Reise in Lydien 
und der Siidlichen Aiolis,’ Denkschriften der Wiener Akad., Bd, liii, 1908. 

K. P. Ii=J. Keil und A. v. Premerstein, ‘ Bericht iiber eine zweite Reise 
in Lydien,’ ibid., Bd. liv, 1911. 

Ramsay, H.G. = W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
1893. 

Ramsay, C.B. = W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I, 
1895-1897. 

Ramsay, £.P.= W. M. Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, 1908. 

Kretschmer = P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griethischen 
Sprache, 1896. 

P. W. = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, 1893. 

Rostowzew, R.K.=M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des riémischen 

folonates, 1910. 

0.G.I. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones, 2 vols., 1903-05. 

Syll. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 2d ed., 3 vols., 
1898-1901. 
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uncovered till February, 1911. The text consists of two 
columns, each complete at the bottom, but effaced at the top 
by careful chiselling. They are engraved on the inner (south) 
face of the north wall of the westernmost temple chamber, called 
by Butler the opisthodomus (cf. second Report, A.J.A. XV, 1911, 
p- 446) or the treasury (#5. p. 450). This wall has remained in- 
tact as far up as the block bearing our inscription, but above 
and on three sides of this block all remains of the wall have dis- 
appeared (cf.l.c. pl. X). The inscribed block is, like the rest of 
the wall, of white marble, 0.88 m. in height, 2.745 m. in length, 
and in thickness 0.82 m. at the bottom, 0.95m. at the top. The 
height of the various parts can best be stated in the following 
tabular form, the measurements beginning at the top of the 
inscribed block and descending to the floor level of the chamber: 


Height of surface chiselled . 0.29 m. 
Height of surface inscribed . 0.36 m. 
Height of surface left smooth ! 0.04 m. 
Height of projecting moulding .... . . 0.19 m. 
Height of inscribed block 0.88 m. 
Add height of narrow moulded block 0.24 m. 
Height of two courses of marble masonry . 0.89 m. 
2.01 m. 


Total height: top of inscribed block to floor . 


The lowest line of the inscription is 1.36 m. above the floor 
level. Col. I,1.16is 0.97 m. long. Except for the break, which 
has destroyed parts of the top lines of column I, the block is 
well preserved and the text, as will be seen from the plates, is 
admirably clear. Regular Ionic alphabet except OMS, not 
stoichedon. Letters 0.008 m. to 0.012 m. in height. Date 
about 300 B.c. Inventory No. A. 10. 


Cotumn I 


about 36 letters ] érepwrycavros Xaupéo[ v.|e[..... 
Kal Tov olkov "Avriyovos. viv of vewrotat 
TO Xpvciov THs 
|ys Td THs map’ oik exw 
drodwow adrois, ovv 
éy ofxov aide (at) xadodvrat ToBadpovpa év 
Sapdiavin wedion év “IAov dpec* mpooxvpovow 


1 This space varies from 0.04 m. to 0.065 m., as the lowest lines of the two 
columns are not quite parallel with the moulding. 
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a 
5 THY Kw |unv Tavryv Kal dAAat K@pot Kadeirat Tavdov cai Kou 
popos Tov eis THY 
év Kwapoa tAnoiov ToBadpovpa, 
, aA > A a ‘ » , 
tov] évavrod xpvoot tpeis* Kai GAAy Kopy 
otpa Moporov “Ydati, popos «is tiv 
+++ Say japiov xiAtapxiav Tod xpvoot wevryKovta érra* be 
kai Moporov “Ydart 
év Na[y]ptoa, pdpos eis Sayapiov Kopedos xiAuapxiav xpvaot tpeis 
kai Kopn ev “Arrovddois Kadcirat “IAov tod évavrod 
xpvaot tpeis xpvaiov Tpeis. 
ovv TOV Kal TOV Kai Tov oikonédwy 
Twv Kat Aa@y TavotKiwv 
Tois Kai ayyeiwv Tov Kai TOD Popov Tov dpyv- 
ptxov Kai Tov AnTovpytKod Kai 
GAwv Tov Ex TOV Kwpov Kai xwpis TovTw Ere THs 
pévews yevouerys, 
eaipnua édaBev xai “Adpacros év T(0)Badpovpors kai 
THs oixiat TOV 
Kai Kai dv0 dptaBav Sexarévre, kai év 
Tlepuacacwor pots 
oixoreda ordpov dptaBav tpiav ordpov dpra(B)av! 
Kal oikérat of KaToLKOUVTES 
év rovTan Tat Toru, T(o)Barpoupos "Edecos "Adpacrov, Kadoas "Adpa- 
orov, ‘HpaxAcidys BeXerpov, 
Twos Maveov Kaixov, év of Kadoas Appa- 
vavdov, "Adpacrros Maveov. 


Cotumn II 


py ééorw? pyre [rots exydvors pyre [10 letters] 
pyre GA(A)oe pnPevi Kai édv Tis 
TOV Kwpav TOV 
trip rév Tov yeypappévov Kai ot Exyovar BeBaww- 
copev Kat TOV 
nev,” 88 BeBardowpev Tapa THY ovyypadyy 
pev yeypappmevnv 
éx[i] ras Kal KAnpous Kal Ta xwpia Kai Tovs oikéTas dravTas, 
cis Ta éxérwoar, 


1 The stone reads dpraxGr. 2 étadddiwuer is the reading on the stone. 
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‘ ‘ 
Kai of tovtwv Kai pds Tovs 
« “a , , > > 
dv BovAwvrat, Mvnoipaxos xai oi Exyovor eis 
> 
Td 
xpvoois durytAious éLaxocious Kai Twv Kai TOV 


‘ , > > > ? do: c a 
€av €V €KELV@L TWL ETEL ELS TA Aprepe OTOTOVOUY 


, 21 a 
agua. Kat TavTa 
drodwoopev, kai Tv Kal puTevpdtwr Tov THs 

, 

GAXo Tt 6 Tt av 

év 

téws dv drav drodapev. ras Tos KAypovs TOV dAAwv 

TL TOV 

éiv Baorreds. Mvynoipaxov, To xpvoiov To 

dpxaiov Thy 
Tovs xtAiovs Tpuaxocious Tapaxpyua drodwco- 
> 

pev eis TO “Apréutdos 

5 Mynoipaxos Kai oi Exyovot, Kai Tov Kai purevpd- 

twv THs Apréudos 
doov dv déua drodwcopey Tapaxpypa, Kai brép Tov yevnudtwv 

kal TOV KapTov 
éav Kaprevowvrat év éxeivon Tat Era eis TA dv yxpv- 

ciov aga Kai Tadta 
7 ‘ , 
drodwcopev, doov py drodapev Eotw év poi év 
kai Tots Exyovors 
éws dv dav drodapev eis Ta Kal mpagis Téws dv pyre 
yevyra 


I. TRANSLATION 
(Cox. I) 


. . . Chaireas having made inquiry. .... and afterwards An- 
tigonus awarded the estate to me. Whereas now the temple- 
wardens are demanding from me the gold lent on deposit and 
belonging to Artemis, but I have no funds wherewith to pay 
it to them, there are then the items of which the estate con- 
sists; to wit, the villages named as follows: Tobalmoura, a 
village in the Sardian plain on the Hill of Ilus, and as appur- 
tenances thereto other villages also: Tandus’, as it is called, 


1 For je. 


14 
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and Kombdilipia; the rent payable by the said villages to the 
chiliarchy of Pytheus.... . is fifty gold staters a year. 
There is also an allotment at Kinaroa near Tobalmoura. Its 
rent is three gold staters a year. There is also another village, 
Periasasostra, in the River District of Morstas; its rent, payable 
to the chiliarchy of . . . arius, is fifty-seven gold staters a 
year. ‘There is also in the River District of Morstas an allot- 
ment at Na[g]rioa; its rent, payable to the chiliarchy of Sagarius, 
son of Koreis, is three gold staters and four gold obols. There 
is also another village in the district of Attoudda called Ilus’ 
village; its rent is three gold staters and three gold obols. 
‘Now from all the villages, and from the allotments and the 
dwelling-plots thereto appertaining, and from the serfs with all 
their households and belongings, and from the wine-vessels and 
the dues rendered in money and in labor, and from the 
revenues of other kinds accruing from the villages and still 
more besides these, when the division took place, Pytheus and 
Adrastus received as their separate property a farmstead at 
Tobalmoura; and outside the farmstead are the houses of the 
serfs and slaves, and two gardens requiring fifteen artabas of 
seed, and at Periasasostra dwelling-plots requiring three artabas 
of seed, and gardens requiring three artabas of seed, as well 
as the slaves dwelling at that place: at Tobalmoura, Ephesus, 
son of Adrastus; Kadoas, son of Adrastus; Heracleides, son 
of Beletras; Tuius, son of Maneus the son of Caicus; also 
those dwelling at Periasasostra, Kadoas son of Armanandes, 
Adrastus son of Maneus. . . . 


(Cot. IT) 


neither to me [nor to my heirs, nor . . .] . . . nor to anyone 
else any longer the right of redemption. Should any person 
lay claim to any of the villages or of the allotments or to the 
other things here specified in writing, I and my heirs will act 
as warrantors and will oust the claimant. If, however, we 
shall fail so to act, or if we shall commit any breach of the 
contract hereby drawn up in respect to the villages and the 
allotments and the lands and all the slaves, these shall re- 
main the property of Artemis, and the temple-wardens shall 
on account of the same conduct legal proceedings and obtain 
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judgment against the claimants in any way that they may see 
fit; and I Mnesimachus and my heirs will pay to the treasury 
of Artemis 2650 gold staters; and on account of the produce 
and of the fruits, should the temple-wardens receive no fruits in 
that year, we will further pay to the treasury of Artemis such 
sum in gold as the same may be worth; and the value of the 
buildings erected and of the lands brought under cultivation 
by Artemis, or of such other things as the temple-wardens may 
do, whatever the same may be worth in gold, we will pay; and 
so long as we shall not have paid, the debt shall constitute a 
deposit-loan owing by us till we shall have paid the whole 
amount. Should the king on account of Mnesimachus take 
away from Artemis the villages or the allotments or any of the 
other things mortgaged, then the principal in gold of the de- 
posit-loan, namely the 1325 gold staters, we ourselves—I Mnesi- 
machus and my heirs—will forthwith pay to the treasury of 
Artemis; and the value of the buildings erected and of the lands 
brought under cultivation by Artemis, whatever they may be 
worth, we will pay forthwith; and on account of the produce 
and the fruits, should they receive no fruits in that year, we 


will further pay to the treasury of Artemis such sum in gold 
as the same may be worth; and so long as we shall not have 
paid, the debt shall constitute a deposit-loan owing by me and 
my heirs until we shall have paid the whole to the treasury of 
Artemis; and so long as this still remains unpaid by us execu- 
tion shall be lawful. 


II. CHARACTER AND ANALYSIS OF THE INSCRIPTION 


Notwithstanding its fragmentary state there can be no doubt 
that our inscription contains a mortgage deed (ovyypadn, 
II, 4) in the form of a sale subject to redemption (apaow émi 
Avocet). The ponderous verbiage with its repetition of legal 
formulae, and the fact that the verbs relating to Mnesimachus 
and his heirs are always in the first person, show that this is no 
mere record or abstract, but a copy of the very document that 
Mnesimachus executed.!_ Four points mark it as a contract of 
mpaows éri Avocet: 1) The limit fixed to the right of redemption 

1 cuyypadd, in Delphic inscriptions, denotes the original document, as distinct 
from copies. Cf. Curtius, Gesam. Abhandl. II, pp. 394, 408. 


. 
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CII, 2); 2) The fact that the debt (II, 13, 14), being half of 
the sum due for breach of warranty (II, 8), must represent the 
price at which the lands were sold; 3) The fact that the credi- 
tor Artemis (I, 3), since she exercises ownership over the lands 
conveyed (II, 10, 15), must also be the vendee ; 4) The fact that 
the debtor Mnesimachus (I, 3), since he warrants the title to 
these lands (II, 3, 4), must also be the vendor. These points 
can exist only where the mortgage is made in the form of a 
“sale subject to redemption” = émi Now, re- 
garded merely as a Greek mortgage of about 300 B.c., our 
text is unique; but as that of a sale subject to redemption 
it is, so to speak, doubly unique because it acquaints us with 
a form of mortgage of which no other specimen has yet been 
discovered. The only epigraphic form in which Greek mort- 
gages have hitherto been found is that of the small landmarks 
known as horot (Harpocration, s.v. dpos; Pollux, III, 85), 
which it was customary to set up on mortgaged lands as public 
records. While each horos gives only a brief notice of the 
mortgage, it may and often does refer to the original mortgage 
(cvyypagy, cvvOnnn or as having been deposited for 
safe-keeping with a third party or in some temple.! In the case 
of ordinary mortgage (i7r0@j«n) the forms of syngraphai are 
known, not indeed from inscriptions or literature?— the syn- 
graphe in Dem. xxxv, 10, seems of doubtful authenticity — but 
from the papyri (instances in Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundz. u. 
Chrestom. d. Papyruskunde, II, 2, 1912, pp. 273-284). In the 
case of sales subject to redemption no syngraphe has either 
survived in literature or been found in the papyri, doubtless 
because the place of wpdaous éri AvVoe was filled in the Greco- 
Egyptian law of the Ptolemaic period by a somewhat similar 
legal device known as @v7 év wiote.2 Our inscription, then, is 

1 covyypdgws tas xiwévas wap (loan without mortgage), Michel, 
Recueil, No. 1362 B.; ras év iepdx ris (dowry 
mortgage) ; ib. No. 1870: xara ras cvvO4xas Tas rapa (sale subject 
to redemption) ; Z.G@. XII, viii, 18. Cf. dldouev Tas 
Isocr. Trapez. 20, of a loan without mortgage. ovrypagdhy broOjxns — Oxyr. 
Pap. VII. No. 1105, 7. 3. 

2 Something can be learned from J.G. XII, vii, No. 515, concerning the laws 


that govern 
8 Gerhard und Gradenwitz Philol. LXIII, 1904, pp. 498-583 ; E. Rabel, Sav. 
Ztschr. XXVIII, 1907, p. 355; for other references see A. B. Schwarz, Hypothek 
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the first deed,—syngraphe as distinct from mere horos — of 
mpacs thus far discovered; hence its extraordinary 
interest from a legal point of view. ‘ 

So much for the character of this document; now for its 
analysis. -While framed as a sale it is in fact a mortgage; and 
since its extant clauses resemble, both in substance and in 
arrangement, those of an ordinary Greek mortgage (i7r0@j«n), 
there can be little doubt that the clauses missing in our text at 
the top of columns I and II must also have resembled the 
corresponding parts of an ordinary mortgage. This is the 
principle on which we have restored, not verbally, but in sub- 
stance, the missing clauses of our document. We give first a 
summary of a typical Greek mortgage, marking “each clause 
with a letter which, in the subsequent analysis of our docu- 
ment, will mark its corresponding clauses. The parallels be- 
tween the typical document and ours may thus readily be 
traced. We have taken as typical the full papyrus text from 
Hermoupolis (153 A.D), first published by Vitelli (Atene e 
Roma, 1901, pp. 73f.), and recently reprinted by Mitteis and 
Wilcken (op. eit. II, 2, 1912, pp. 273-275). The number of 
lines in each clause is given as they stand in this last publica- 
tion. Summary of Hermoupolis mortgage—A (10 lines): 
clause containing date and names of parties. B (5 lines): 
statement of particulars — amount, duration, ete. —of loan for 
which mortgage is given. C (7 lines): description of property 
mortgaged. D (14 lines): granting clause, by which upon 
debtor’s failure to repay loan with interest, immediate surrender 
of property is promised. E (4 lines): clause of warranty. 
F (6 lines): clause providing that, in event of loss of the prop- 
erty mortgaged, the debtor shall forthwith pay the full debt 
with interest, plus all expenses incurred by the creditor. 
G (8 lines): clause authorizing execution (mpaéis). 

The following facts are deducible from our document respect- 
ing the circumstances which led to its being made. Antigonus, 
whom we cannot hesitate to identify as the famous Macedonian 
general killed at Ipsus in 301, had awarded to Mnesimachus, 
probably one of his officers, a large landed estate situated in the 


und Hypallagma, 1911, p. 35, n. 2 to 4; and Wilcken und Mitteis, Grundziige 
und Chrestomathie, 1912, I, i, p. 135 f. 
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satrapy of Lydia. In order, we may suppose, to secure working 
capital for this estate, Mnesimachus had borrowed 1325 gold 
staters as a deposit-loan (apaxataOj«n) from the treasury of 
the Sardian Artemis. On being summoned by her temple- 
wardens (vew7roiat) to pay back this sum, Mnesimachus, unable 
to find the requisite cash, mortgages to the goddess, i.e. conveys 
to her by a sale subject to redemption (apdaous émi Ader), the 
lands, slaves, etc., constituting the said estate. Our fragments 
are parts of a copy of this mortgage deed (cvyypady). 

Analysis of the document: Col. I (part missing): The lines 
erased from the top of this column must have contained (A:) 
the date and names of the parties, Mnesimachus as grantor and 
the goddess Artemis as grantee; (B:) a statement, of which the 
end only has survived in lines 1-3, as to the particulars of the 
loan of 1325 gold staters and as to Mnesimachus’ ownership 
of the estate (olos) conveyed. This statement must have re- 
cited (1) the making of the deposit-loan by the goddess; 
(2) when and how Mnesimachus had acquired the estate. The 
loss of this latter recital, of which we have in I, 1-2, only the 
last phrase, prevents our understanding Chaireas’ inquiry in 
I, 1, the division (8aipeois) of I, 13, and the relation to the 
main estate of the farmstead (avA7) in I, 14. 

Col. I ( part preserved): Lines 1-3: This contains the end of 
the statement (B) above mentioned. Antigonus has awarded 
the estate to Mnesimachus. Since the latter cannot now repay 
the deposit-loan — the style here becomes elliptical, and the 
fact that Mnesimachus must convey the estate is merely implied 
in ojv —the properties included in the said estate are-to be 
specified in detail. There follows (C:) a description of these 
properties (I, 4-18) in two parts. In the first part (I, 4-10) 
is a list of certain villages (c@uar) and allotments («Ajpor) which 
are not absolutely owned by Mnesimachus. He holds them as 
tenant of the king (just as often in Persia to-day), subject 
in respect of each to a fixed rental (¢dpos) payable to the 
king, in whom remains vested what we should call the freehold 
or fee simple. Not only is the exact annual rental of each 
village and allotment specified, but also the chiliarchy or col- 
lection-district in which it is payable. The total rent-charge 


lod 


amounts to 116 staters 7 obols in gold. In the second part 
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(I, 11-18) are mentioned a few smaller pieces of land, about 
fourteen and a half acres in all (see below the note on oepou, 
I, 15), and certain slaves, all of which property seems to have 
been absolutely owned by Mnesimachus. The value of these 
lands seems to have been less than half that of the above lease- 
hold c@pat and «Ajpot (see below, p. 73). The facts here are not 
quite clear. We learn that in a certain division (dcaépeors), the 
details of which are lost as above explained, two men, Pytheus 
and Adrastus, had received at Tobalmoura — one of Mnesima- 
chus’ villages named in I, 4—a farmstead or avA7 (see below, 
p. 76f.), outside which were certain peasants’ houses, plots of land, 
and slaves, enumerated by name. This farmstead may perhaps, 
as belonging to those two men, be excepted from the present 
conveyance, but we believe that before this date it had passed 
into the ownership of Mnesimachus,! through some dealings 
described in the lost beginning of this column, and that, with 
all the other items mentioned in I, 11-18, it is hereby ceded to 
the goddess. No rental being mentioned in connection with 
these latter items, we may infer that Mnesimachus owned them 
outright. 

Col. II (part missing): The lines erased contained the end 
of the description of property (C:) above mentioned. This 
probably included no further lands, but only slaves. Then 
must have followed (D:) the granting clause, by which all 
the items described were conveyed to the goddess, in consider- 
ation of the 1325 gold staters previously advanced by her, 
with the proviso that Mnesimachus and his heirs might redeem 
within a fixed time, after which neither they nor any one else 
should have the right of redemption. The end of this proviso 
survives in IT, 2. 

Col. II (part preserved): Lines 2-12, besides the fragment 
of the above proviso, contain (E:) the clause of warranty 
(8eBaiwors) whereby Mnesimachus, for himself and his heirs, 
covenants to defend the goddess against eviction, and in the 


1 The xwpla and oixéra: of II, 5, which are among the things granted, refer 
to the items of I, 15-18, just as the ckGuac and «Ajpo of II, 5 refer to the items 
of I, 4-10. It seems likely then that the farmstead (ad\4) was also owned by 
Mnesimachus, for it is difficult to see why Pytheus and Adrastus should still have 
kept at Tobalmoura that one building only. 


} 
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event of their failure to do so or of any other breach of cove- 
nant on their part, agrees to the following conditions: (1) All 
the items conveyed shall remain the property of the goddess; 
that is, the right of Mnesimachus to redeem them shall be for- 
feited. (2) The temple-wardens shall control as they may 
see fit all legal proceedings taken against the evicting parties. 
(3) Mnesimachus or his heirs shall pay to the temple treasury 
2650 gold staters. This sum, equal to twice the purchase 
money (i.e. the deposit-loan), represents the poena dupli ex- 
acted from a vendor who allowed his vendee to be evicted. 
(4) Mnesimachus or his heirs shall indemnify the goddess for 
any income that she may lose in the year in which eviction 
shall have occurred, as well as for her outlays on buildings, 
plantations, etc., which the temple-wardens may have made 
while she was in possession. (5) The money due for these 
indemnities shall, until paid in full, be regarded as a deposit- 
loan owing by Mnesimachus and his heirs to the goddess. The 
reason for this provision, to be more fully explained below, is 
that by being clothed in the deposit form, these debts become 
equipped with a poena dupli. Next comes (F:) the clause pro- 
viding against contingent loss of the lands conveyed (II, 12-19). 
Apart from eviction through the fault of the grantor (already 
dealt with in II, 2-12), such loss could happen in one way 
only — through confiscation by the crown, which would cancel 
the goddess’ title derived from Mnesimachus. The king, it 
should be remembered, still held the freehold of the more valu- 
able lands mentioned in I, 4-10. Inthe event of such confisca- 
tion, the following provisions take effect: (1) The principal 
of the deposit-loan shall at once become due and payable. 
(2) Mnesimachus or his heirs shall at once indemnify the god- 
dess for her outlays on buildings, etc., as well as for any income 
lost in the year in which confiscation shall have occurred. 
(3) All the above debts shall be regarded as deposit-loans 
owing to the goddess. Last of all comes (G:) the clause of 
execution (pais, II, 19) providing that, until payment in full 
of all the debts above mentioned (dav is to be supplied be- 
fore yévntat), the goddess may at any time levy execution on 
Mnesimachus or his heirs. Here ended this deed of mpaous 
él Avocet, as comparison with the typical mortgage shows. 
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The closeness with which our text corresponds to clauses C, E, 
F, and G of that mortgage justifies us in thinking that the 
missing text must have resembled its remaining clauses A, B, D. 
Hence, if our restoration as above given is in substance correct, 
the missing text can scarcely have occupied more than ten lines 
at the top of each column. 


III. DATE oF THE DocuMENT! 


The points bearing on the date of our document are as 
follows: (a) It deals with a Lydian estate which, at some time 
prior to that date, was awarded to Mnesimachus by Antigonus, 
king from 306 to 301 B.c. (6) The allotments of land («Ajpor) 
forming part of the estate are still owned by this same Mnesi- 
machus (I, 6, 8; II, 2, 5). (e¢) In tracing his title to the 
estate, the document mentions no grant or other event subse- 
quent to that award by Antigonus (I, 2). (ad) At the date in 
question Lydia is governed by a king (II, 13). (e) The style 
of script is that of the end of the fourth century B.c. 

The inscription can scarcely have been composed after 301 
in the reign of Lysimachus, still less after 281 in that of Se- 
leucus, because it fails to mention any grant or confirmation 
by either of these kings of the allotments obtained from An- 
tigonus. As to such allotments in Asia Minor, we have only 
the meagre information found here and in 0.G@.Z. No. 229, ll. 
100-102 (about 240 B.c.). But, though we lack direct evidence 
respecting their tenure, we may safely assume that it was sim- 
ilar to that of the «Afpor granted in Macedonia by Philip, 
Alexander, and their successor, Cassander (Syll. No. 178, about 
300 B.c.), and in Egypt by the early Ptolemies. When a 
change of dynasty took place in Macedonia, the new king had 
the right to resume possession of all «Ajpoe given by his prede- 
cessors (Rostowzew, R.K., p. 252); and in Egypt, even with- 
out dynastic change, the early Ptolemaic «Ajpor reverted to the 
crown domain on the death of the king who had given them 
(ib. p.11; Meyer, Das Heerwesen der Ptolemder,p. 41). Thus, 


1 We advisedly do not say “date of this inscription,’’ because there is the 
obvious possibility that the document was not carved on the wall of the temple 
until five or ten years after it was drawn up, at a time when the period of re- 
demption had expired and it was thus no longer a mere mortgage but an actual 
title-deed. 


} 
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both in Macedonia and in Egypt, the owner of an allot- 
ment could not keep it after a change of dynasty, unless the 
new king confirmed his title. The same rule doubtless ap- 
plied to allotments in Asia Minor. Our «Ajpor, awarded to 
their owner by Antigonus, who was the head of a new dynasty, 
must also have been granted or confirmed by him to that owner ; 
and having been so granted or confirmed, they could not still 
have been held by the same owner, under Lysimachus, who 
succeeded Antigonus as the head of another new dynasty, with- 
out a fresh confirmatory grant from Lysimachus. Had such a 
grant been made by Lysimachus it could scarcely have failed 
to be mentioned in our document, the foregoing analysis of 
which will have shown that there was no place other than I, 2 
where such mention could have been inserted. The clause 
ending in I, 2 summarized, down to the date of the document, 
the recent events affecting the title to the estate, and the com- 
prehensive word ‘afterwards’ (dorepov) implies that this series 
of events had closed with Antigonus’ award. Thus the silence 
of our document respecting any confirmatory grant to Mnesi- 
machus of the «Ajpoe obtained by him from Antigonus raises 
a strong presumption that, when it was composed, Antigonus 
was still ruler of Sardes, that the king of II, 13 was he, and 
that the document must be dated not only before his death in 
301, but before 303, when Sardes and its surrounding country 
(though not its citadel, Diod. XX, 107, 5) passed out of his 
control. Any argument from silence, like that here stated, 
must be somewhat unconvincing, especially in the case of a 
document having so rough a style as ours, and such anacolutha 
as that in I, 3-4. Some scholars may therefore prefer to take 
6 Baowreds as referring to Lysimachus, and to place the date as 
late as 301-281. To us, however, it appears safer, in view of 
the above argument, to date our document before 303 B.c.1 
Now prior to 303 B.c. there are two periods which the refer- 
ence to “the king” compels us to exclude from consideration. 
From 322 to 317 there were two kings, Philip and Alexander, 


1 Professor Eduard Meyer, in a letter which he very kindly wrote us concern- 
ing the date, was inclined to place the inscription about 300 B.c., and to under- 
stand 6 Bao.deds as Lysimachus. Sir W. Ramsay was at first inclined to give 
an even later date, but now prefers our view. 
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who were always referred to as of Baotdeis (Diod. XVIII, 36, 
6; 39, 7 [822 Bo.]; XIX, 12,1 [317 B.c.] and passim; and 
in inscriptions, e.g., Michel, No. 363, ll. 7, 27). From 311 to 
306 there was in Lydia no king at all, for after the killing of 
Alexander in 311 (Diod. XIX, 105, 3), Antigonus, though 
king in all but name (Diod. XIX, 105,1; Haussoullier, Etudes 
sur Uhist. de Milet et du Didymeion, p. 17), did not assume the 
royal title until 306. 

Thus there remain three periods only, from the Macedonian 
conquest of Lydia in 333 down to 303, in which “ the king” 
could have been mentioned. In 333-323 he would have been 
Alexander the Great, in 317-311 Alexander the son of Roxane, 
in 306-303 Antigonus. In which of these three periods must 
our document be placed ? 

It can scarcely be dated before 323, because Antigonus, who 
was satrap of Phrygia till that year (Arr. I, 29,3; Curt. IV, 
1, 35, who says Antigonus, praetor Alexandri, Lydiae praeerat is 
mistaken), could not well before then have made awards in 
Lydia, which was governed by its own satraps, Asander (Arr. 
I, 17, 7) and Menander (Arr. III, 6,7; VII, 23,1). Moreover, 
the right of rendering an award or arbitral decision (érécpiorts), 
when exercised by a single individual, appears to have been a 
royal prerogative (e.g., it was exercised by Alexander the Great, 
0.G4.I. No. 2,1. 28; by Antigonus, Syll. No. 177, 1. 50); so 
that during the lifetime of Alexander the Great it seems im- 
possible, not only that Antigonus as satrap of Phrygia should 
have interfered in Lydian affairs, but that he should have 
rendered any award of the kind mentioned in I, 2. The use 
at so early a date as 323 of our theta with short crossbar would 
also have been impossible.? 

Again, our document cannot well belong to the period 317- 
311, during the reign of the boy Alexander, because Lydia, while 
in theory subject to him, had in fact no king to whom the 
reference in II,13 could have applied. In 319 Antigonus had 

1In 326 .c. (Syll.2 No. 155 = Syll.1 No. 114) this theta perhaps occurs ; but 
this is doubtful. So is also the use of © in Syll. No. 177 (dating also from the 
reign of Antigonus, about 303 B.c.). Dittenberger gives Q@, but Le Bas-Wad- 
dington, Ins. d’ Asie Min. III, 86, gives in every case©. In I.G. XII, 2, No. 526 
(date about 301 B.c.) we have QO, though Dittenberger, O.G.J. No. 8, gives ©; 
cf. also O.G.I. No. 18, note, and No, 13. 
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occupied Lydia and had driven out its satrap Clitus (Diod. 
XVIII, 52,5); in 318 he had been recognized as an open rebel ; 
in 316 Alexander and his mother were imprisoned (Diod. XIX, 
52,4). The authority in Lydia of the child king was thus so 
shadowy that a Lydian document drawn up between 317 and 
311 could not have ascribed to him, as does ours, the power of 
confiscating lands not only from Mnesimachus, but from the 
rich temple of the Sardian Artemis. Such powers of confisca- 
tion can have been possessed only by a strong king such as 
Antigonus was in and after 306. 

It is then in the third of the periods above mentioned, 306- 
303 B.c., that we place the date of our document. 

When the award to Mnesimachus took place, probably be- 
tween 311 or even earlier and 306, we may suppose that Antig- 
onus, though exercising powers virtually royal, had not yet 
become king. He is, therefore, mentioned without title in I, 2. 
When, on the other hand, our document was composed, we 
must assume that he had the royal title, and hence was referred 
to as 6 Baoire’s. This distinction exactly corresponds to that 
drawn in Syill. No. 169 (about 306 B.c.), where in 1. 9 Antig- 
onus appears without royal title because he did not then bear 
it, but becomes 6 Baorrevs in 1. 24, because by that time he had 
assumed it.1_ From the possession of «Ajpo: ( = soldiers’ allot- 
ments) by Mnesimachus, and from the probable identity of the 
Pytheus of I, 14 with the chiliarch of I, 5, we may infer that 
Mnesimachus, Pytheus, and Adrastus were officers who had 
fought for Antigonus, and whom he rewarded (cf. Diod. X VIII, 
50, 5) with gifts of Lydian land soon after 311, when he be- 
came complete master of all Asia (Diod. XIX, 105,1). If, after 
Mnesimachus thus obtained this estate in 311 or after, though 
it may have been earlier, we allow a period of from seven to 
three years in which we suppose him to have borrowed the 1325 
gold staters, to have spent them, and finally to have made this 
mortgage, we find that all these facts agree well with the date 
306-303. The upper limit, 306, seems to us certain ; the lower 
limit, 303, is, as above explained, less satisfactory, because rest- 
ing on mere negative evidence. 


1JIn later inscriptions after his death Antigonus also appears without the 
king’s title ; cf. O.G.I. No. 223, 22; Syli. No. 197, 17, 28. 
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The epigraphic style and the spelling, though not inconsistent 
with a somewhat later dating, agree perfectly with our date 
306-303. It is just at the end of the fourth century B.c. that 
we find the theta with short crossbar beginning to appear (cf. I. G. 
XII, ii, No. 526), while the small round omitkron, the small open 
omega, the pi with one short leg, and the sigma with nearly 
horizontal bars are likewise characteristic of this period. Its 
beautiful execution marks our inscription as belonging to the 
golden age of Greek epigraphy about 300 B.c. In spelling 
there are points of resemblance to Syll. No. 177 (about 303 
B.C. ), e.g., wnGevi (II, 2), which however is a common Hellen- 
istic form, and Antovpyxod (1, 12). This latter spelling is 
said by Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram. der Att. Ins. p. 37, n. 
198, to be in Attic inscriptions a mark of fourth century date, 
but a third century instance at Pergamum (ins. v. Pergamon, 
No. 40, 1. 15) and a second century example in Ins. von Magnesia, 
No. 98, ll. 17, 58 show that this rule does not hold good in 
Asia Minor. The spelling then gives no clue to the date. 


IV. THe Goppress ARTEMIS 


The frequent mention of-Artemis in our inscription was the 
first évidence that the temple in which it is engraved was dedi- 
cated to her (H. C. Butler, First Report, A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 
408). Radet (Cybébé, p. 63) had suggested that this might be 
the case, but in the absence of direct evidence, Curtius’ ‘ Temple 
of Cybele’ (Abhand. d. Berl. Akad. 1872, p. 87, Plate vi) was 
until 1910 the title usually given to the two columns by the 
Pactolus. Since Artemis bore also the names Cybebe and Meter 
(Strabo, X, 3,15; Hesych. s.v. Ku88n), we may identify our 
temple — or rather its sacred precinct, for the building now in 
ruins can scarcely be earlier than 400 B.c.—with the épdv 
érvywpins Ku8nB8ns (Herod. V, 102) burnt by the Milesians 
and Athenians in 499 B.c., with the Mntpés iepdv (Plut. Them. 
31) visited about thirty years later by Themistocles, and with 
the abode of the Earth Mother, near the Pactolus, to which 
Sophocles alludes (T@ . . . & péyav Tlaxtwddv edypucov 
. . . patep Philoct. 394-395). 

Of the few references in literature to our goddess under the 
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name Artemis, none is much earlier than 400 B.c. Diogenes, a 
contemporary of Xenophon, mentions Tw@dA/av Gedy . . 
(Nauck, F.7.G.? p. TTT), and ’Apréusdos in Xenophon 
(Anab. I, 6, 7) probably describes, as Radet has suggested, the 
altar of our temple (Radet, op. cit. pp. 538-58). According to 
Tacitus (Ann. III, 63) the city of Sardes in 22 A.D. petitioned 
the emperor respecting the right of asylum enjoyed by her god- 
dess Artemis. 

In inscriptions the earlier names, Cybebe, Cybele, etc., have 
thus far not been found. The name Artemis appears in a 
slightly different form with « instead of ¢ as in Timotheus, 
Persae, 1. 172, (’Aprius) in the Lydian inscription, far older 
than our present one, which Dr. Littmann is shortly to publish 
(see Second Report, A.J.A. XV, 1911, pp. 448, 458). Ours is, 
- however, the earliest Greek inscription in which the Sardian 
Artemis ismentioned. The nextin age, 0.G@.I. No. 225 (about 
250 B.c.) provides (1. 29) that a stele shall be set up at Sardes 
év T@ iep@ THs "Aptéudos. Then we have an inscription of 
Roman date in honor of the priestess of “Apreuis Lapdvavy 
(CI. G. 3459). Lastly, some Greek inscriptions of imperial 
times, found in 1911 and to be published in our next article, 
mention the cult tis Oeod or ris "Aptéusdos, and one of them, 
dated by the name of the proconsul, proves that this cult was 
flourishing in the second quarter of the second century A.D. 
These citations from books and inscriptions tend to show that 
the names Cybele, Meter, etc., were not used after the fifth 
century B.c., and that thereafter the name Artemis, used by 
Lydians as well as by Greeks, came to be the only one borne by 
the Sardian goddess. 

We have purposely omitted from our citations the passages 
from Berosus and Pausanias, which in Radet’s opinion (op. cit. 
p- 96) refer to our goddess, but of which one only, that of 
Berosus, is definitely connected with Sardes. Berosus (fr. 16, 
F.H.G. I, p. 508 f.) records the erection at Sardes about 390 
B.c. of an image of Anahita. Radet (op. cit. p. 65) believes 
that this erection took place in our temple, and that the cult of 
Anahita had been introduced there so long before 390 that the 
Sardian goddess had by that time become completely merged 
in the Persian. While it cannot be doubted that the very 
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name of the goddess, Artemis Anaitis, or “the Persian” 
Artemis, points to a fusion of the Persian Anahita with the 
Lydian Artemis at certain places such as Hypaepa, Hierocae- 
sareia (Paus. V, 27,5) and Philadelphia ( C.Z. @. 3424 ; cf. Paris 
in B.C. H. VIII, 1884, p. 376) we feel that as to Sardes the 
theory of such syncretism must be received with caution. The 
facts thus far known as to the cult of our Artemis, to be more 
fully dealt with in our next article, do not, so far as they go, 
tend to support Radet’s view. Hence we do not think it 
probable that the image of Anahita, erected according to 
Berosus by Artaxerxes II, had any connection with the cult- 
image of our goddess. 


V. Tue Proper NAMES 


The proper names in the inscription, many of which are 
peculiar to Lydia and Asia Minor, are of such philological 
importance to the students of the languages of Asia Minor, and 
especially of Lydia, that it seems wise to discuss them together, 
rather than in the commentary line by line. 


The personal names in the inscrip- The names of villages or 
tions are: districts are : 


“Adpacros (I, 14, 17, 18) *Arrovdda (I, 10) 
*Avriyovos (I, 2 "TAov xcopy (1, 10) 
Appavavdys (1, 18) dpos (1, 4) 
BeAerpas (I, 17) Kuvapoa (I, 6) 

(I, 17) (1, 5) 
(I, 17) Moporov “Ydwp (1, 7, 8) 
Kadoas (I, 18) Na[y ]ptoa (1, 9) 

Kdixos (I, 18) (1, 7, 18) 
Kopeis (1, 9) Sapdiavov wediov (1, 4) 
Maveos (I, 18) Tavdov (I, 5) 
Mvyoipayos (II, 7, 13, 15) ToBarpovpa (1, 4, 6, 17) 
IIveos (I, 5, 14) 

(I, 9) 

Twos (I, 18) 

Xatpéas (I, 1) 


Note. — Accents and breathings are omitted in the native names, except 
where there is no doubt and the name is already known. 
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"A Spacros. — This Asia Minor name is especially common 
in Phrygia and is known in Lydia (cf. P.W., 8.v.; and 
Roscher, Lexicon 8.v.; Judeich, Altertiimer von Hierapolis, p. 
95, No. 64; p. 104, No. 95; CLI. G. Nos. 2824, 3140, 3216, etc.). 
According to Ramsay (C.B. I, p. 169) the name is old Phrygian. 
There was a goddess Meter Adrastos (cf. B.C.H. XI, 1887, 
p. 349) and at Attoudda were held games, called ’"Aépdaorna, 
which Ramsay interprets to mean in honor of Meter Adrastos, 
rather than games named after their founder Adrastus (cf. 
Radet, B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 239). An agonothete Adrastus 
is mentioned in an inscription of Attoudda (cf. Ramsay, 
C.B. p. 183). On coins of Phrygia and Lydia we have Adras- 
teia nursing the infant Zeus (cf. Head, Historia Numorum?, 
pp. 661, 667; Ramsay, C.B. p. 432). Adrasteia is a nymph 
on Mt. Ida, and a name of Cybele at Cyzicus, where there 
was a mountain and also a sanctuary of Adrasteia (cf. Ramsay, 
C.B. p. 170; Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. I, p. 134; Hasluck, 
Cyzicus, pp. 48, 220; Strabo, 575, 588). Strabo (588) men- 
tions a place Adrasteia in Mysia named from King Adrastus, 
who first founded a sanctuary of Nemesis (cf. Hasluck, 
Cyzicus, p. 95). The name Adrastus occurs in Cyprus also 
(Dittenberger, O. G. I. No. 583). In Greece the name is 
well known, especially at Argos, and the epithet of Nemesis, 
Adrasteia, was interpreted as a Greek word meaning “ inevi- 
table.” But probably in origin Adrastus is non-Greek (Pos- 
nansky, Bresl. Abh. No. 5, 1887; but cf. G.G.A. 1890, p. 357). 
Adra-, (whether Semitic or Lydian) is found in Adramytes, son 
of the Lydian Alyattes; in Adramyttis, an island near Lycia; 
in Adramyteion which according to Stephanus (s.v.) was de- 
rived from a Lydian (tov yap “Epywva Avioli 
Dpvyiori). Schulze (Z. f. vergl. Spr. XX XIII, p. 367) rightly 
compares the Thracian "AvdpaBus (.G. III, 2565a), and there 
are many resemblances between Lydian and Thracian names. 
Others compare Adramyteion with Semitic Hadrumetum, Hadh- 
ramaut, Hazormaveth. But probably the name Adrastus came 
into Lydia from Phrygia, since Herodotus (I, 35 f.) tells the 
story of a Phrygian nobleman Adrastus, who came to Croesus 
and was purified by him from the pollution of murder (cf. P. W.., 
s.v., Adrastos; Schubert, Geschichte der Kénige von Lydien, 
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pp. 81f.; ef. also Diodorus, IX, 29). We know one famous 
Lydian Adrastus from Pausanias (VII, 6, 6), who says that he 
died in the Lamian War fighting on the side of Athens against 
Leonnatus (322 B.c.). He was important enough to have a 
statue of bronze erected for him by the Lydians before the 
temple of the Persian Artemis, probably at Hierocaesareia (cf., 
however, Radct, Cybébé, p. 57, who favors Sardes; cf. Reinach, 
R. Hist. Rel. UXI, 1910, pp. 361 f.). Since the name is rare 
in Lydia and the Adrastus of 1. 14 must also have been an 
important person, there is a bare possibility that this is our 
Adrastus, and that the é€aépnua which Adrastus and Pytheus 
may have received before 322 B.c. had passed into the pos- 
session of Mnesimachus (see above, p. 20). “Eqeoos ’Adpaorov 
and Kaédoas ’Adpaorov in Col. I, 1. 17, cannot have been 
sons of the Adrastus of I, 1. 14, although they also lived 
at Tobalmoura, where Adrastus and Pytheus had received 
an avAy; and the Adrastus, son of Maneus of Periasasostra, 
mentioned in 1. 18, is undoubtedly another person. These 
are oixérat or slaves with native names, the father’s name 
being given as in many of the slaves’ names in B.C.H. XV, 
1891, p. 365. : 

"Avriyovos. — King 306-301 B.c., made overseer of Asia 
Minor and satrap of Phrygia by Alexander soon after 333 B.c.; 
ef. discussion of the date of the inscription, pp. 22-25. 

Appavavdns.—This is a compound name of the common 
Lycian type, Appa-vavdns ; cf. Lycian Apya-darius, Appa-mias 
( Reisen in Lykien, 11, 132, 126), Appa-das (coin of Phaselis in 
Waddington Collection ; cf. also Carian Apyo-xodaxa in Fick, 
Vorgr. Ortsnamen, p. 80, B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 109); Epya- 
Savvas, Epya-darius (Reisen, I, 51: 23, 39, 30; IT, 95, 148) ; 
Eppa-dopias (B.C.H. X, 41); Eppa-mros, Epya-mias, Epya- 
paros ( Reisen, I, 84); Eppua-xras, Eppa-xoras ( Reisen, II, 15, 
102; C.I.G. 4255); Epya-ro[R]opis, Eppya-pous, Epya-povviis, 
Epua-canas (CI. G. 4303 h, 2); Eppa-vins (Reisen, II, p. 2, n. 
4); Eppa-ora (also Appa-ora, Reisen,11, No. 223; Lanckoronski, 
Pisidien, 11, Nos. 157, 170), nasalized Epyav-doas ( Reisen, I, T ; 
Il, p. 2,n. 4, Eppavdns; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. Il, pp. 62 f.); Eppav- 
Siuacts (Reisen, 11, 88); Eppev-dadis 4315f.); ef. 
Kretschmer, p. 361,and 7.A.M.index. In Lycian(7.A.M.121) 
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we have ermme-néni, which in Greek would be epya-vnus,! apya- 
vnuis, like and Cilician Ted:-vnus. The -n- (gen- 
erally unknown in Lycian) is by compensation for the loss 
of the nasal in the vowel@. Néni is a term of relationship, 
and Mr. Arkwright thinks it means parent, either father or 
mother (gender being unknown in Lycian). Cf. the “ Lallna- 
men” nana, nanna, etc., in Kretschmer, pp. 341 f., which proba- 
bly refer to the mother-goddess. The use of divine names as 
personal proper names in Asia Minor is well known (cf. Kretsch- 
mer, p. 200, note; p. 355; Sittig, De Graecorum Nominibus 
Theophoris, 1911). From the same root né with néni is de- 
rived another word, né-ti, which Mr. Arkwright thinks is 
synonymous (cf. 7.A.M. 48). | Néti is probably dative from 
néte, which in Greek would be vevdns or vavdns (the ending 
avédns, so common in Asia Minor, as in LYapoavdns, ’Apodvdns, 
cf. Robinson, A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 317, is similar). There- 
fore Lydian Appa-vavéns is probably synonymous with Lycian 
ertimenéni. With it are probably connected Appouvans (from 
Cibyra, B.C.H. XIII, 1889, p. 340; Sterrett, Papers of the 
Amer. School at Athens, II, No. 34, Atiwou Navis; Ramsay, 
C.B. p. 270, Aiwovvaus, though he admits the probability of 
Appov-vas). Possibly Epya-, Apwa- may represent Hermes, 
in which case “parent of Hermes” or “ Hermes = father” would 
be a divine name, an indirect equivalent for Zeus or the native 
god selected as equivalent to him. Greek names derived from 
Hermes are common in Lycian (cf. Kretschmer, p. 361). Cf., 
also, Pisidian Apya-ora, Epya-ora, Epya-tos; Cilician Appa- 
pwvfas, and Carian Epya-mis. The resemblance of the name 
Armanae (cp. P.W., s.v.) to Armanandes may be only acci- 
dental. 

BedXetpos or BeXetpas. — This is probably a Lydian name, 
but influenced by the Semitic Bala- or Baal, the Assyrian- 
Babylonian form being Bélu, Bel. We know certainly that 
later there were Semites at or near Sardes (cf. Josephus, XIV, 
10, 17, and 24; XVI, 6, 6); and probably in early days there 


1 Some of the names beginning with Epy- belong to a different root (hriim-) 
as ‘Epu-oas (7T.A.M. 35, 10), and possibly ‘Epy-ias. This is for an older zrmm. 
So we find Zepyovvdis, as well as ‘Epuovrdis. The root is probably ‘Epu:-, while 
the other is or Epua-. Cf. Cilician Tpoxo-fapyas. 
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was some Semitic influence (Kretschmer, pp. 386 f.; Thraemer, 
Pergamos, pp. 343 f.). Hall (The Oldest Civilization of Greece, 
p. 173, n. 1) thinks that Sardians of Lydia and not Sardinians 
served as mercenaries in Palestine in the fifteenth century B.c. 
(cf. also Maspero, Hist. Ane. des peuples de Tl Orient, p. 261; 
R. Ft. Ane. VIII, 1906, p. 11; Reinach, R. Arch. XV, 1910, 
pp. 48, 61, thinks they settled in Sardinia). Herodotus (I, 7) 
names Belus and Ninus as ancestors of the Heraclidae who ruled 
in Lydia. So Niebuhr, Kiepert (Lehrbuch der alten Geographie, 
p- 112), and others thought that the Lydians were Semitic, and 
that the Heraclidae were a Semitic dynasty overthrown by 
Gyges (cf. Kretschmer, pp. 384f.), though Radet (La Lydie, 
pp- 58f.) considers the Heraclidae Maeonians. Beletras is 
probably to be connected with the name of the Assyrian king, 
Beletaras (cf. also Belitaras the name of the servant of Parysatis, 
cf. P.W., 8.v., and Plutarch, Artaz. 19). Beleus, also king of 
Assyria, Belesys ruler of Syria and Assyria (Xen. Anabd. I, 4, 
10; VII, 8, 25), Beltra near Ecbatana, given in the Tabula 
Peutingeriana, Belté in Phrygia, and the goddess Beléla (cf. 
Syll., No. 739, 6), may have the same root (on Beltra cf. 
Tomaschek, Sitzb. d. Wien. Akad. CII, 1883, pp. 147f., for 
Belté cf. Hesychius, s.v.). -Possibly we should compare also 
the Thracian Belesarius (Tomaschek, II, 12), whick might be 
from Beletarios or Beletros.1_ The ending, tra or tros or tras, 
is rather rare in Thracian names, as well as in Asia Minor (cf. 
Mucatra, Aulutra; cf. Kretschmer, p. 331). We must also not 
forget the possibility that Bala- and Bele- may have a connec- 
tion with the Sanskrit bala-m, meaning strength, and with the 
Phrygian Badyjv = king (cf. Bal-bura), and with the epithet 
Badnos applied to Zeus in Bithynia (cf. Ath. Mitt. XIX, 1894, p. 
373; Kretschmer, p. 242; cf. also Macedonian Baloion, Balacrus 
(Diod. XVIII, 22,1; Ins. B. M. IV, p. 99), Baleinus (Kret- 
schmer, p. 203). In Pamphylia we have Balus (Lanckoronski, 

1 Beletros is certainly not Lycian, since Mr. Arkwright informs us that no 
Lycian word begins with a pure B, and this is generally true for all Southern 
Asia Minor. The few apparent exceptions are corrupt or foreign. Babas, Bas, 
etc., are Bithynian, Phrygian, and Lycaonian, straggling over into Northern 
Pisidia. Beithys is Thracian, and Balas Macedonian (.J.H.S. VIII, 1887, p. 368). 


B before 1, r is for M (Blaundos for Mlaundos), but it is unlikely that Beletros 
comes from Bletros for Mletros. 
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op. cit. I, No. 98), and in Lycia Bouloubasis (Petersen, Reisen, 
II, Nos. 227-228). 

“Egecos is already well known as a proper name, and the 
city Ephesus was named after a hero Ephesus according to Paus. 
VII, 2, 7 (cf. P.W.,8.v.), or after a Lydian Amazon Ephesus 
according to Etym. Mag., s.v. “Edeoos occurs in another in- 
scription discovered at Sardes as the name of a cook, and we 
know from the Etym. Mag., s.v. “Egeoos and Aa:rés, that some 
thought Ephesus received its name from a hotel-keeper named 
Ephesus. On the importance of the Lydian «dmndo1, who were 
often powerful chiefs, cf. Radet, R. Et. Ane. VIII, 1906, pp. 15, 16. 

“Hpaxredns. — This, though a common name in Greece, is 
also well known in Lydia. Heracles played an important réle in 
Lydia as ancestor of the Lydian kings, and is represented with 
the bow on a brick from Sardes (cf. K.P. II, Nos. 40, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 69; Radet, Cybébé, p. 34 and pl. I; Schubert, op. cit. 
p- 5). The legend of Omphale was localized by some at 
Sardes (cf. Friedlander, Herakles, Phil. Unters. XIX, 1907, 
p- 77; Wilamowitz, Herakles,? 1, 77), and a head of Heracles is 
a common type on coins of Sardes (cf. Head, Hist. Num.? 
p- 656). One of the Lydian dynasties was that of the Hera- 
clidae (cf. Her. I, 7, and Radet, La Lydie, pp. 58 f.). The 
name Heracleides appears on Sardian coins before 133 B.c. (cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia), and frequently in Lydia (cf. 
Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 85; K.P. Nos. 20, 21, 96, 131, 141, 
170; II, Nos. 5, 156, 168, 221). Heracleides is a common name 
in Asia Minor as well as in Greece (cf. also Friedliinder, op. cit. 
p- 160), and connected with Heracles; but the name of his 
father, Beletros or Beletras, is probably peculiar to Lydia and 
Asia Minor, as we have seen. It is natural in a city where 
Greeks and Orientals lived, as often to-day in Asia Minor, that 
a family originally Lydian should adopt a Greek-sounding name. 
So, to cite only one instance, Pythius is the grecized Lydian 
son of Atys, a pure Lydian name (cf. below s. Pytheus, and 
Ramsay, C.B. p. 418). 

K adoas. — This is chiefly a Pisidian and Phrygian name, 
connected with the towns Kadyanda and Kadoi (cf. Buresch, 
op. cit. pp. 156 f., p. 164 note; Ramsay, C.B. passim; cf. also 
Cilician Kadas, Kaéis, Kadeas, Kadadnus). But it is also old 


q 
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Lydian, Kadys (Phrygian Kotys, also a Lydian son of Manes, 
ef. Her. IV, 45; in Thrace ef. Tomaschek, Thraker, I, 2, 50; 
and Kretschmer, p. 202; Diod. XVI, 34, XXX, 3; cf. also 
Ramsay, H.G. p. 147). The ethnic from Kadoi is Kadonves. 
So the proper form is Kadog¢a: or Kador, Kadogous or Kaédous, or 
Kaédvus, hence the personal name Kaéovas, i.e. Kadogas found 
on the southern Phrygo-Pisidian frontier (cf. Ramsay, C.B. 
p- 314; C.L.G. 3956 da). In Sterrett, op. cit. III, Nos. 63, 128, 
we have Kaéas; No. 296, we have Kaéeas, in B. C.H. II, 1878, 
p. 248, from Phrygia Kaéaos, in J.G. II, 5, 1328 ¢, p. 307, 
Kaédous along with other Phrygian and Lydian names; in C.1.G@. 
4367 (Termessus) Kadovas bears the same relation to Kadavas 
in J.H.S. VIII, 1887, p. 245, as Kadvavda = Kadovavéa does to 
Kaédavavéa (cf. Arkwright, Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. I, 1899, p. 57; 
ef, Kaédaovas in Ramsay, H.G. p. 307, both near Tefeni). 
Kadouidas occurs in Diog. Laer. I, 8, as king of Scythia. But 
the name is a good Lydian name, since the son of Alyattes was 
Kaéus, who ruled Lydia with his twin brother Ardys, and the 
father of Sadyattes was Kaédus (cf. F.H.G. III, p. 383 = Nico- 
laus Damascenus, fr. 49). The root, then, is Kaév- or Kaéar- 
or Kadog-. The root Kaév- occurs also in Kaducn near 
on the Maeander (cf. Kern, v. Magn. 113, and Kaévavéa, 
but possibly there was also a variant Kaé-, which is found in 
Kadyos and Kaénva (cf. Fick, op. cit. p. 24). In Pisidian ou is 
often written for ¢. From the root Kaév- is derived the name 
of the Lycian town Kadvavéa (Lycian Kadawiti), from forms 
*Kadawa = Kaédavas, and *Kaduwa = Kaévas, Kadoas.1 The 
ending -oas is common in Asia Minor, cf. Opramoas (Ramsay, 
C.B. p. 269), Nalagloas (Dittenberger, 0. G.I. No. 751), Kidra- 
moas (Sterrett, op. cit. II, p. 44, 1. 30), Nannamoas (Kret- 
schmer, p. 342, others in moas, ibid. p. 333), Sisamoas ( Ramsay, 
E.P. p. 30). In Lydia we have Méndas in K.P. I, No. 141, 


1 The Lycian suffix -iti, -@ti, -fiti (= vda) forms collectives. Kadvavda would 
be the people or race of Kadavas. Mr. Arkwright compares the McCadavishes 
in Scotland. It is remarkable that several places ending in -vda have no dis- 
coverable regular town, but various small ruins between which it would be hard 
to decide, e.g. Aloanda, Tuinda, Trebenda, Kalynda in and near Lycia. At 
Kadyanda itself the city is late, and there are various scattered groups of early 
tombs. So Mr. Arkwright thinks the suffix originally applied to a district, not a 
town, cf. Peyé(wv) I1édavdos in Hierocles. 
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and the Persian name Bagéas in K.P. IT, No. 10; Diod. XVII, 
39. The Greek name Kaéos from «addos = urn (cf. 0. G.I. 770; 
Archiv fiir Rel. XIV, 1911, p. 145) must not be confused with 
Kaédoas. 

Kdixos.— This name needs no comment, since it is the 
name also of the well-known Lydian and Mysian river, which 
figures so often on coins of Pergamum and of towns in the valley 
of the Caicus (cf. Head, Hist. Num.? pp. 536, 647, 658). Kadeuxos 
occurs as a proper name in K.P. II, No. 208; Frankel, Jns. v. 
Pergamon, No. 374 A; Kaixas in Le Bas-Waddington, Jnser. 
d’ Asie Min. III, No. 782; cf. Sittig, op. cit. p. 129. 

K opets. — Kopevdos in 1. 9 at first sight looks like the name 
of a phyle or x@pn (Kepos); cf. Ramsay, Cl. Rev. XIV, 1900, 
p- 80 (cf. however, at Sardes, Asias, Her. IV, 45, and Tymo- 
lis, C.I. G. 3451). The names of tribes are often formed from 
the names of divinities, and we know that Kore had a cult at 
Sardes and games called Koraea were held there in her honor 
(cf. Radet, Cybébé, pp. 70 f., 88 f.; and Head, Hist. Num.? 
p- 657). But it would be strange to have a tribal name so early, 
though we know from Herodotus (IV, 45) that even in his time 
there were tribes at Sardes; and, furthermore, where a tribal 
name occurs, the patronymic is usually added, the parent’s name 
being in a legal document almost essential. Kopesdos seems 
rather to be the genitive of a feminine Kopes, like Nineis, 
Tateis, Artemeis, etc. (a common Phrygian termination with 
genitive often in -edos). Now, in Asia Minor it is by no means 
unusual for a man to bear his mother’s name (cf. Ramsay, C.B. 
pp- 95, 96, 116; Calder, C7. Rev. XXIV 1911, p. 80; Sterrett, op. 
eit. II, No. 21; Treuber, Gesch. d. Lykier, p. 117; and other 
references in Anderson, Cumont, Grégoire, Studia Pontica. III, 
pp. 181,182). Soat Attaleia in Lydia (to cite only one example 
from Lydia) Menodorus the strategos is the son of Euphemis (cf. 
B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 401). Koreis, then, is perhaps a native 
Lydian woman’s name; but it might also be a man’s name like 
Korris (Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. No. 389; a list of male 
names in -is is given in op. cit. No. 330; cf. also Pap. Amer. 
Sch. Ill, p. 73). It is hardly a Greek name, since it resembles 
too much oi xopes, and Mr. Arkwright informs us it is not Ly- 
cioid, though there is a name Kwrijana (7.A.M. 81, 1), which 
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he thinks is a borrowed non-Lycian name. There are no really 
analogous native words or proper names, local or personal, nor 
are there any analogies in southern Asia Minor! generally except 
Pamphylian Kovpaciw-Kovpactwvos (cf. Lanckoronski, Pisidien, 
No. 64). Kopes is rather to be connected with Kopos (C.1.G. 
3674, Cyzicus; Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. No. 709; cf. Head, 
Hist. Num.? p. 654, Nysa; ef. Képou wediéov in Lydia),? Koppn 
G. 3150, Smyrna), Kepus in Her. III, 9, Koppis (gen. 
Koppidos in C.L.G. 2694 at Mylasa), Koppayos (found at 
Xanthus as well as at Cyzicus, C.J.G. 3660; but the -pp- 
marks it as foreign to Lycia), and KopvAas in Paphlagonia 
(Xen. Anab. V, 5, 12; VI, 1, 2; VII, 8,25). Hoffmann, Die 
Makedonen, p. 144, gives Kopparyos as a Macedonian name along 
with Koppatas, KoppaBos, and Koppaxos ; “and derives 
all from xopoa (= temple or head). Mr. Arkwright thinks 
he minimizes the known barbarian basis of Macedonian nomen- 
clature, and would derive these names from Illyrico-Messa- 
pian Koras, cf. Couria, Noricum. Korja would become Korra 
in Illyrico-Messapian. The Etruscan name Cure (cf. C.I.£. 
No. 436, Cortona) from which the Italian gentes Curia, Coria, 
Coriaria, Curretia are derived, may also be related to Kopes, 
if the Etruscans came from Lydia, as Herodotus says. On 
the whole the name points rather to the Paeonian-Macedonian 
connection suggested by some of the local names. 

Maveos or Maveas. This name in the form Mavns belongs 
mainly to Phrygia and Paphlagonia, cf. Strabo, 304, 553, Mavns, 
slave of Diogenes of Sinope, cf. Aelian, V.H. XIII, 28; Diog. 
Laer. VI, 55; Teles in Stobaeus, Flor. XCVII, 31; Seneca, De 
Trang. Animi, VIII, 5; at Sinope, cf. Robinson, A.J. P. XX VII, 
1906, p. 447. In Phrygia, cf. B.C.H. XXV, 1901, p. 329; 
J.H.S. X1X, 1899, pp. 76, 77, 84 (Galatia); Ramsay, C.B. 

1 Kopt-dadXa is Greek or Hellenized. KopSos, Kopyos are from roots Kop£-, 
Kopu-, not Kop-, Kvp-. One thinks also of the modern Lydian village, Kéres, 
which Buresch (op. cit. pp. 88, 197) identified with the ancient Képuga; but 
ef. Wiegand, Ath. Mitt. XXIX, 1904, pp. 318 f.; K.P. II, p. 116. 

2 Cf. Rev. d. Phil. XX VI, 1902, pp. 260 f. Bevan, House of Seleucus, I, p. 
323; Hassoullier, Didymes, p. 106, n. 1; Radet, Cybébé, p. 70, N. 2, does not 
think it has been proved that the Képouv wedlov was in Lydia. For the redlov 
Kvpov, which many identify with this, cf. Strabo, 626, and K.P. Il, p. 115; 
"AOnva, XVI, 1904, p. 183; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III, 2, pp. 385 f. 
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p. 270 (gen. and dat. Mavjdos and Mavaéz), p. 566 (gen. Mavov); 
Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 24, p. 360 B (ancient Phrygian king 
and god). It is, however, found also on the north shore of 
the Euxine (Latyschev, Inser. Ant. Or. Sept. Pont. Euz. II, 
No. 116, Mavew). Mavns is common in Aristophanes as a 
slave’s name, but it is not necessarily so in Asia Minor. To be 
connected with Mavns are Mavas (B.C.H. VIII, 1884, p. 147), 
Mnvas (0. G.I. Nos, 339, 533, 1. 80; Le Bas-Waddington, op. 
cit. No. 786; Rev. d. Phil. XX VI, 1892, p. 257; B.C_LH. XXIV, 
1900, p. 380), Mavus (Sterrett, Pap. Amer. Sch. II, No. 225, 
Maus in Latyschev, op. cit. II, No. 24), Mavécas (Ath. Mitt. 
XIII, 1888, p. 266; in C.LG. 3989 h, Madvns Mavocov), 
Mavnoos (C.1.G. 4366 t; Manesium and Manegordus, i.e. 
Manes’ city, were also old Phrygian cities, Kretschmer, p. 231), 
Mavia (Ath. Mitt. XIII, 1888, pp. 266; Athenaeus, 578 b; 
Latyschev, op. cit. II, No. 246), Maus (Sterrett, op. cit. II, 
Nos. 38, 47-50, 53, T2-75, 81; Lanckoronski, Pisidien, No. 195; 
0.G.I. No. 505; Wilhelm, B.C.H. XXIX, 1905, p. 413), 
Myvaxov, etc. (cf. Kretschmer, pp. 188, 200, 201), Maviras 
(Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. No. 879; Syll. No. 95, 1. 34), 
M7u0s, Mynuyos, Mavis, Mavyos, etc. (cf. Sittig, De 
Graecorum Nominibus Theophoris, 1911, pp. 153f.). Ramsay 
(C.B. pp. 169, 294, 626) has suggested that Men is a grecized 
form of the Phrygian god Man or Manes, and that the accidental 
resemblance of Men to M»yv led to identification with the moon- 
god. Menis, which is common in Pisidia, would also be a 
grecized form of a native name derived from the Anatolian 
word Man or Manes. But the Greek names Menodorus (cf. 
Manodorus in Arist. Birds, 657), Menodotus, Menogenes, Men- 
ophantus, Menophilus, etc. (cf., also, Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 245) 
which also occur frequently in Asia Minor (cf. Sittig, op. cit. 
pp. 156, 157), are derived from the grecized Men, who had a 
sanctuary at or near Sardes (cf. Mouseion, 1876-8, p. 25; 
B.C.H. XX, 1896, p. 71). Probably the name of the hero 
Maovns or Macadvns, which occurs on coins of Sardes (cf. Head, 
op. cit. p. 657), is the same as Mavys, though this is not cited 
by Miller in F.H.G. IV, p. 629, nor by Wilamowitz (Hermes, 
XXXIV, 1899, p. 222), who connect Mavys (cf. Her. I, 94; IV, 
45), the early king and father-god of Lydia, with Mdovns and 
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with the river Mdovns (cf. Hephaestion, De Metris, p. 14, ed. 
Gaisford ; and Herodian in Etym. Mag. s.v. 5d0Xnpa and Dion. 
Hal. Arch. I, 27, where Codex Vat. has Mdaovew). In Plut. De 
Ts. et Os. 24, p. 360 B, Mavs is called Maodns (Diibner reads 
Maoons). Wilamowitz compares Mdcony for Mapovar in Plut. 
De Mus. 7, p. 1133 F; but rightly says that it is not the same 
name, as Ramsay (C.B. p. 348) points out. The derivation of 
Mavns from Mdovns now seems certain since we have the inter- 
mediate form Mavvns in Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur Inschriftenkunde, 
pp. 35f. Kretschmer, p. 198, compares also the Latin manus, 
mane, manes, Mania and Phrygian pavia (all with the original 
meaning “kindly”; cf. Athenaeus XIII, 578b; Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass'n. XXXIII, 1902, p. 162f.). Callander in Ram- 
say, E.P. pp. 160, 164, interprets Mivas as the plural of Men, 
or the gods of the underworld—cf. Latin mdnes. Wil- 
amowitz, l.c., disagrees (cf., also, Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 1535); 
but cf. the forms Manius in Thrace and Upper Moesia (Toma- 
schek, II, p. 23), Mdmos in Lydia (K.P. I, Nos. 4, 96), Manas 
in Lydia (K.P. II, No. 141), Mamos in J. G. XII, 2,324. In 
the Sardian inscriptions we have a new form of the name. The 
nominative of Maveov is probably Maveos (as [lv@eos in 1. 14), 
from Mdvegos rather than Maveas (cf. Mevvéas in Ramsay, C.B. 
pp. 337, 339, 758, 759; O. G.I. 751; Reisen in Lykien, No. 223); 
and just as we have IIv@ns and Iv@éas, so here we have Maveos 
or Maveas instead of the more usual Mavns. In Benndorf 
und Niemann, Reisen, I, No. 83, we have Mavets Mavtous. 

Mvnolpaxos is an already well-known Greek name. He 
was probably one of the Greek officers under Alexander and 
Antigonus, who was rewarded for his services with the villages 
and other property mentioned in Col. I. 

Il ¥@eos, the chiliarch of Col. I, 1. 5, is probably the same as 
the Ilv@eos of Col. I, 1. 14, who received with Adrastus an avA% 
at Tobalmoura. He cannot be identified, though Pythius is 
the grecized name of the Lydian merchant-prince about whom 
Herodotus (VII, 27-29) tells an interesting story (cf. Ramsay, 
C.B. pp. 417 f., and Radet, Lydie, p. 82). He can hardly be 
the famous Pytheas, who may have gone to Cassander or 
Antigonus on the fall of the oligarchic government in 318 B.c. 
The name is [v@eos, not Iv@éas, and we know nothing of this 
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Pytheas having resided in Asia Minor; but the [lv@cos of Her. 
VII, 27 f., becomes [1v@ns in Plut. Mor. 263 f.; Polyaenus, VIII, 
42; Steph. Byz. .v. [v@¢érodus, and in a scholiast to Aristides 
Ilv@éas (cf. Macan on Her. VII, 27, 2). So Iwveos is still 
another form of Iv@cos, 

Laydpros, the chiliarch, must be a variant of Layydpuos, 
which is the usual spelling for the Phrygian and Bithynian 
river (cf. Steph. Byz. s.v., and Strabo, 543, 563, 567). Just as 
Mostene is derived from Mosstene, and Sd@yada in Ptolemaeus, 
VII, 1, 46, is for Zadyyada, so here as often we have a single 
consonant for a double. So in Pliny, W.H. IV, 26, we have 
Sinus Sagarius, into which flowed the Sagarius (Sagaris) of 
Sarmatia (cf. Roscher, Lexicon, s.v., and Pape, Gr. Eigennamen 
8.v.). In Ovid (ex Ponto, IV, 10,47) and Pliny (W.H. VI, 1) 
aud in an inscription of Cyzicus (cf. Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 246) 
we have Sagaris as the name of the river in Bithynia which in 
Homer (Iliad, III, 187; XVI, 719) and elsewhere is Layydpios 
(cf. IG. I1, 5, 1328 ¢ Sayydpios as a man’s name). Perhaps 
the same root Lay- occurs in Sagalassus, Sagalessus, Sagartii, 
Sagala, Sangarus, Sagone, etc. Perhaps, however, Laydpios is 
to be connected with 2dyapa, which occurs only in Hierocles 
663 as a place on the Hellespont, and is related to the name of 
the river Sagaris (cf. Ramsay, H.G. pp. 134, 155). As Ram- 
say has shown, Sagara can hardly be a wrong formation and 
misplacement of the Lydian Satala, as Waddington thought 
(cf. Voyage en Asie M. au point de vue numismatique, pp. 64, 
65). Sagrus is a Venetan-Illyrian name. Sagarius occurs as 
a gentile name in Campania, probably derived from a river 
Sagrus. There is a river Sagrus among the Frentani (Strabo, 
242), and Sagra occurs in Bruttium (Strabo, 261, 262; cf., also, 
the river Sagras there, Pape, op. cit. s.v.; and Head, op. cit. p. 
94). Like many south Italian local names, Sagrus is probably 
Illyrian (cf. Conway, Italie Dialects, II, Index III). There is 
hardly any connection with the Lycian Hakéna, no doubt for 
an earlier Sakana, though the modern name for the Sangarius 
is Sakaria. Mr. Arkwright hesitates to compare the name for 
the weapon used by the Scythians, Persians, etc., odyapis (cf. 
Her. I, 215; Xen. Anab. IV, 4, 16; V, 4, 13, etc.), which he 
thinks is Scythian for axe. Some, however, think it is Persian 
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for sword, and possibly Zayapios is connected with the Persian 
odyapis or, as Eisler (Philologus, LX VIII, 1909, p. 126) thinks, 
with odyapis, the axe, of Phrygia (Sagaris was the name, also, of 
the son of Midas). But it seems better to take Laydpios as 
a personal name formed from some village or place called 
Sagara, and connected by the Greeks with odyn. This is the 
first occurrence of the name in Lydia, and we are unable to 
identify our chiliarch, but Sagaris (another form of Zayyapios) 
occurs as the name of a bishop of Laodicea (martyred Oct. 
6, ca. 166 A.p.; cf. Ramsay, C.B. p. 78). The name Sagaris 
(ef. s.v. Twos) is known also from coins of Bithynia and 
inscriptions of Phrygia and Galatia and Venusia, cf. Head, op. 
eit. pp. 516, 517, 748; C.LG. 3973, 4066, 4083 (Laydpios), 
Add. 5875 a? (= I. G. XIV, 688), IX, 425. Layyapsos 
was the name, also, of a mythical ruler in Bithynia (cf. Pape, 
op. cit. s.v.) and in Ovid’s Fasti, IV, 229, a Phrygian nymph 
is named Sagaritis. In J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 185, 199, from 
Phrygia, we also have Yaydpuos. 

Tucos. — This (Col. I, 1. 18) is the only instance in the 
inscription where the grandfather’s name is added. Whether 
it was to distinguish Tusos more clearly or what may have been 
the reason is not clear (cf. far addition of grandfather’s name 
K.P. I, No. 113; II, Nos. 98, 168, 247; 0O.G.I. No. 262, 7, 
etc.). In C.LLG. 32 we have Tvis, which is undoubtedly 
the same name (for ws instead of cos, cf. Mayser, Gramm. 
der gr. Papyri, Laut- und Wortlehre, 260, note 2; Wilhelm, 
Wiener Studien, XXIV, 1902, p. 599; other references in 
K.P. II, p. 50, No. 103). Probably the Paphlagonian ®ids 
( Compte-rendu, 1874, p. 107 = according to Kretschmer, p. 207, 
Thuys in Nepos, Datames, c. 2) is a variant of the same name, 
just as Oiufis is a variant of the Phrygian name TéSvos, and 
we might compare the Persian city Tus, named after its 
founder Tus. Tvaéys, which occurs in the Cimmerian Bospo- 
rus (cf. Skorpil, Bosporus Inscriptions (Russian, 1907), p. 6, 
No. 3; cf. also Latyschev, op. cit. IH, No. 202), is another 
variant. Perhaps we have the same root aspirated in the 
goddess @va, in @v-ovvda, Ovia, Ovdrepa (village of god- 
dess @va), Qverads (said by Steph. Byz. s.v. to be a modus 
Aviias; cf. K.P. II, p. 57, and R. Et. Ane. VIII, 1906, p. 16), 
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possibly in the late personal name Tieiou which is genitive 
rather than indeclinable (cf. Ramsay, C.B. pp. 169, 758 f. ; 
K.P. II, p. 104; ef., also, Tounovavds in 4352). 
may be Lycioid, but the name is not distinctive; ef. Lycian 
tore, tuwi, tuwete (= he dedicated), tuwijé (7.A.M. 44 d. 1); 
tuwiz (44 d. 70), possibly genitive of a proper name, *Tuwi. 
Tuwada (42, 3) is a Lycian proper name (cf. also, Lycian 
Toads and Toadvn; Pisidian Touvns, Toads (Lanckoronski, 
op. ett. II, 260); cf. Cilician Touns, Toveovs, and Tas (for 
Toas), and especially the Lycian town or sanctuary Tuvéa, 
which may have been named after some hero Tuios, just as 
the Cilician Kwuvda was named after Kwuos. Since TivdapiSa 
has the same root as Tuvda, but without v (cf. Fick, op. cit. 
p- 140), Tuos may be a variant of Tcos and its derivatives 
(Téeov, Treiov, etc.). In view of the Lycian and Pisidian 
Toarss, it is tempting to think that possibly Tusos is a variant 
of TuAos or TvAwy, the name of the Lydian hero which occurs 
on Lydian coins and in literature. He was the ancestor of 
Tylinda or Tylonida (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Lydia, pp. cix f., 
exiii; Head, op. cit. p. 657; Dion. Hal. I, 27; Nonnus, XXV, 
451f.; F.H.G. Ill, p. 383 (fr. 49 of Nicolaus Dam.); Pliny, 
N.H. XXV, 5; Radet, La Lydie, pp. 83 f.). 

Xatpéas. — This, like Mnesimachus, Antigonus, Pytheus, 
etc., is a Greek name, already well known (cf. Fick-Bechtel, 
Griech. Personennamen, p. 286). It appears at Sardes in Roman 
times in the name TiBépios Kravduos Xaipéas (C.1.G. 3462; 
B.C.H. 1, 1876, p. 84). 

NAMES OF VILLAGES OR Districts. “Atrovdéa. — This is 
probably the well-known city on the Lydo-Phrygian border, 
though there may possibly have been another Attoudda in Lydia. 
The name is rather Lydian than Phrygian, and is derived from 
Lydian “Arus, “Arrus (cf. Kretschmer, p. 350). On the other 
hand, the Lydian names Sadvarrns, ’AXAvarrns are compounded 
with the Phrygian “Arrns (cf. Kretschmer, p. 387). There is 
much reciprocal Phrygian and Lydian influence. The suffix -da 
is widespread in Asia Minor (cf. Ramsay, C.B. p. 144), and 
one of the many forms it takes is -oudda or -ouda (the -d- being 
doubled on the Lydo-Phrygian boundary) as in Aloudda, 
Klannoudda, Saloudda, etc. (cf. Kretschmer, p. 330; also else- 
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where in Lydia itself, cf. K.P. II, p. 7). Our inscription con- 
firms the spelling Attoudda, which Ramsay (C.B. p. 169, note 2, 
p- 585) says is the proper spelling, since the oldest silver 
coins give it. In H.G. Ramsay uses the form Attoudda, but 
in C.B. pp. 165 f., 169, ete., he writes Attouda. For the 
site of Attoudda, the only one in the inscription that can be 
definitely located, see Ramsay, J.H.S. XVII, 1897, p. 398; 
C.B. pp. 165 f.; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Attoudda here means the 
entire territory of the meus, and not the mere fortified town, 
hence it included villages such The preposition 
év (év ’Artovddas) probably indicates not only the district where 
*IXov x@®un was situated, but dependence on “Arrovdéda (cf. 
Chapot, La province rom. d’ Asie, pp. 96f.; cf. such phrases as 
thv év MiAnt@ “ABvdov or éote év Médooa, 
Steph. Byz. p. 10, ed. Mein, and p. 442). 

*LXov c@pn. — Here again we have a Phrygian relationship, 
since "IXos was probably some Phrygian hero after whom “Twos 
was named, and soa Phrygian name.! The village got its name 
from some man named *IXos, who originally owned it or founded 
it. Such names for villages were and are to-day common in 
Asia Minor (cf. Hassoullier, Didymes, p. 108). In Lydia, to 
mention only a few examples, we have Adpov coun (K.P. IT, 
No. 204), "Apxadiov7rods (Buresch, op. cit. p. 187), Aapeiouv 
coun (ibid. p. 32), Myrov coun (ibid. p. 133), Mepvoddutg (K.P. 
II, No. 51), ete. 

“IX ov dpos. — Here again it is better to take “IXov as a geni- 
tive and not as indeclinable (cf. below s. Tavédov). There was 
a place then in the Sardian plain called Ilus’ Hill or Ilus’ Moun- 
tain, just as we hear of “IXov and (Iliad XI, 166; 
Pindar, V. VII, 43; and in Paus. III, 24, 7, we have Mt. Ilium). 
*IXos occurs frequently in literature as son of Dardanus or Tros, 
but rarely in inscriptions (in Phrygia C.J. G. 3902 g; in Thasos, 
I. G. XII, viii, No. 277, 69; 278, 36). The Lydians, however, 
were familiar with Ilium, which was restored during their last 
1 Lewy, Die Semitischen Fremd-Worter im Griechischen, p. 196, connects” Ios 
with the Assyrian god I] ; but this seems doubtful, since Ilium was the name of 
places in Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace (cf. Steph. Byz.). For a possible con- 
nection of the Semitic Iliouna with the Tlians of Troas and also of Sardinia, cf. 


Reinach, R. Arch. XV, 1910, p. 48. In Josephus, VII, 12, 4, we have a Hebrew 
named Ios, 
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dynasty (cf. Strabo, 565, 601). “IAov dpos was in the Sardian 
plain, and the village Tobalmoura was situated on it. But 
“Ikov x@un, if our identification of Attoudda is correct, must 
have been near the Phrygian Attoudda (cf. the Phrygian 
*TAovfa in Hierocles, 667, which has the termination -za-, which 
occurs in one of our Lydian inscriptions (cf. Thumb, A.J.A. 
XV, 1911, p. 152). 

Kivapoa. — The termination -oa- is new for Lydia, though it 
is common in other parts of Asia Minor, cf. Ammoa, Atenoa, 
Atroa, Caecoa, Loloa, Minoa, Nanitoa, Nanoa, Psoa, Soa, etc. 
Possibly in origin these were genitives of a nominative in -oas, 
but that is uncertain. Possibly Kevapoa is connected with the 
Semitic Kinaroth or with xwvpa (an Asiatic lyre, cf. Hebrew 
kinnir). There was a mythical king of Cyprus named Kinyras 
(cf. Clem. Alex. Protr. II, 13,4; 14, 1) who, perhaps, was 
not the *“lyre-player,” but the representative of the old Hittite 
population (cf. Fick, Vorgr. Ortsnamen, p. 67). A city in 
Cyprus was named Kinyreion (cf. Steph. Byz. 8.v.). Another 
Kinyras was king of Byblus (cf. Strabo, 755). But it is 
more probable that there was a native root Kin-, and that 
-aroa is a variant of -ara, which occurs so frequently in Asia 
Minor, ef. Labara, Lysinara, Panamara, Patara, Pinara, Tomara, 
etc.; or better a combination of the endings ara and oa. We 
might then see the same root Kin- in Kinnounis (Lanckoronski, 
Pisidien, No. 34, and in Lycian Kindanubos and Kindaburis 
(ef. Arkwright, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 11, 1899, p. 59 f.; Le Bas-Wad. 
op. cit. No. 496; Fick, op. cit. p. 24, however, connects these 
with Keédpos), in KéuBpos KéuSpov (in list of Pergamene 
ephebi; cf. E. Curtius, Berl. Abh. 1872, p. 63, 1. 40, cf. Laty- 
schev, op. eit. II, Nos. 434, 443, 447, 448), in Kinalua (Gar- 
stang, The Land of the Hittites, pp. 376, 387), Kindya in Caria 
(ef. Strabo, 658; J.H.S. XVI, 1896, p. 196, Artemis Kindyas, 
B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 192), Kinolis (Strabo, 545, cf. Latyschev, 
op. eit. II, Nos. 153, 226. We should also compare the Phry- 
gian Kinnabora (cf. Kretschmer, p. 307) and Kinna, to which 
Ramsay has changed Kinara in the Acta S. Theodori (p. 44); 
ef. Ramsay, H.G. pp. 245, 247, 430. And perhaps, also, the 
name of the Lydian Kuvy (cf. Fick, op. cit. p. 80; and the name 
Kuyva in Diod. XIX, 52,5) has the same root. It is likely that 
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the Greek word xiwadpa, meaning artichoke, and the island 
Kinaros are also related, since Fick (op. eit. p. 57) suggests that 
xwdpa may be a borrowed word. 

Kou reminds us of in K.P., IT, 
No. 223, perhaps a castle of the Castolian plain. Possibly this 
and Kombdilipia are identical, since variant names are so often 
found. But future epigraphical discoveries can alone definitely 
locate our village. The root seems to be the same as that of 
the Lycian city Komba (cf. the epiclesis of the Lycian Artemis, 
Kopufixn, in B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 335; and Arch. Epigr. 
Mitt. aus Oest. 1883, p. 24, cf. such names as Kéyrrus in 
B.C.H. IV, 1880, p. 316); or it may be that which appears in 
and (cf. Eisler, Philologus, vol. LX VIII, 1909, 
p. 130, who derives Ku8éAn from kuba-kumba (cf. «iuSara, 
etc.) and compares Sanskrit kumba, Pers. kumbho, with Greek 
xvBBa, Cf. also Kubima (Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. 
Nos. 323-4), and Kanduba, ibid. No. 1284, Lycia; Ptol. V, 3, 
has Konduba. There may be some connexion with the Assyrian 
Koummani (cf. Kommana, Kommagene), Khumba-sitir, and 
Khumbaba. But we should prefer to compare KapSadnvy 
( Wiener Sitzb. CII, 1883, pp. 148, 151), Kambauas (Lancko- 
ronski, op. cit. II, No. bt), Kondmalas (Syll. No. 11, 1. 7), 
Kondosas (J. H.S. XV, 1895, p. 120; cf. Assyrian Kundashpi), 
Kbondiassis (Syll. No. 11, 1. 125), Koundalis ( Reisen in Lykien, 
II, 7), Kondalos (Kretschmer, p. 295; Ps. Arist. Oec. 1348 a), 
and perhaps even Kand-aules (Her. I, 7; cf., however, Kret- 
schmer, p. 388, and Hipponax, fr. I). With the last part 
of Kombdilipia we should compare the Lycian Delepias (Peter- 
sen, Reisen in Lykien, No. 87, TAnias, No. 256), Delepimis 
(B.C.H. XVIII, 1894, p. 326; J.H.S. XV, 1895, p. 131), 
the Thracian Diliporis (cf. Kretschmer, op. cit. pp. 184 f.), 
and the Dili-mnitai (cf. Pape, Gr. Higennamen, s.v.). The best 
view, then, we think, is that Kombdilipia combines the Lycian 
Komba and Delepias. It is true that as a rule compounds are 
not Lycioid, but this may be made up of Lydian words similar 
to Lycian. In any case, here again we see one more connexion 
between Lydian and Lycian (cf. Thumb, A.J.A. XV, 1911, 
pp- 158-160). Perhaps there was a Lydian or non-Greek word 
xouBos (cf. couSe@v in Insc. from Cos, J.H.S. XI, 1890, p. 124, 
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No. 7, 1. 12; Lanckoronski, op. cit. II, No. 200, note) equivalent 
to yauSpes, and Kombdilipia might originally have been a 
genitive meaning “village of the son-in-law(?) of Dilipias,” 
just as Tandou meant “village of Tandus.” Na[g]rioa and 
Kinaroa may also in origin have been genitives (for termination 
-oas cf. p. 34), but the termination has become indeclinable. 
Moporov “T dwp. — This must have meant originally the 
“ water-district” or “ river-district”’ of Morstos (or Morstas or 
Morstes), since we have the phrase év Moporov “Tédat: (1. 7) 
corresponding to év Lapdi:av@ wrediw and év’Arrovddois. It meant 
either a flooded, marshy district such as those that even now 
exist in the valleys of the Hermus, Maeander, and other rivers 
of Asia Minor; or else the basin of the Morstas-stream. 
Morstos (or Morstas or Morstes) would be a good name for a 
stream, since it is probably related to Marsyas, the well-known 
Phrygian river (cf. Ramsay, C.B. pp. 399 f., 451 f.). Marsyas 
is in Caria and Phrygia a common name for rivers, as well as 
for heroes, and its occurrence in Syria (cf. Strabo, 753; Polyb- 
ius, V, 45, 8) shows that it goes back, as Ramsay, C.B. 
p-. 348, says, to the pre-Phrygian or Hittite period. Marsyas 
is probably connected with Morsynus, the river of Aphrodisias 
(cf. Ramsay, C.B. pp. 145, 153). Ramsay thinks there is 
no etymological connection between Morsynus and the town 
Mossyna, but Morstas may be related to the Lydian Moste or 
Mostene, which claimed a pure Lydian origin and is not iden- 
tical with Mossyna. For literature on Mostene cf. K.P. I, 
pp- 5,6; ef. also Muorivns and Moortiva in Hier. 671. Just as 
Masses is a variant of Marsyas (cf. Plut. De Mus. 7, 1133 f.) 
and Massyan a variant of the Marsyan plain (cf. Strabo, 753 f., 
and Ramsay, C.B. p. 348), so Moste may be a variant of Mosste 
or Morste or Marste (for interchange of -o- and -a- cf. Ramsay, 
H.G. pp. 147, 189, 353, 437; #.P. p. 366). The same root, 
Mors-, is found in Morsanda (Lanckoronski, Pisidien, No. 145; 
C.I.G. 4366 p.), in Mopooréws and Mopoondéov (genitives, cf. 
Sterrett, op. cit. III, Nos. 289, 296; Kretschmer, pp. 304, 
394). Perhaps the name of the Lydian king Myrsus is also 
related to Morstos (cf. F.H.G@. III, p. 283, fr. 49; Her. I, 7). 
The Greeks called Kandaules (cf. Her. I, 7) Myrsilus, and this 
is probably the same as Mursil or Mursi-li (cf. J.H.S. XXIX, 
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1909, pp. 9f.; Schubert, op. cit. pp. 18 f.; Winckler, 0. Lztg. 
IX, 1906, p. 629; Fick, Hattiden u. Danubier in Griechenland, 
1909, p. 16), which seems to be not only Lydian but also 
Hittite. Lydian and Hittite names go together (cf. Motella 
and Hittite Mutallu, Ramsay, C.B. p. 141). Sayce’s decipher- 
ment in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. XVII, 1895, pp. 41-43, Alus 
Mrshtl zul (a Lydian mercenary) now seems more certain in 
view of the -t- in Morstas.!_ Marsia, the name for a village near 
Limnae, should also be cited (cf. Ramsay, #.P. pp. 355, 367). 
Na[-¥]peoa. — The traces of the third letter are those of -E- 
or better -['-. The name is entirely new and probably Lydian. 
It is difficult to see its connections, but probably they are 
Illyrico-Thracian as in several other names at Sardes. Perhaps 
we may compare in Lydia Nagidos (cf. Denkschr. Akad. Wien, 
1896, p. 157), Nakrasa (Head, op. cit. p. 654), Nais (cf. Ramsay, 
J.H.S. 1V, 1883, p. 433; C.B. pp. 338, 570, 587 ff.; Buresch, op. 
cit. pp. 122, 203, has Nan, modern Ine), Nain Cilicia and Phrygia 
(cf. J.H.S. XII, 1891, pp. 229, 262; Ramsay, C.B. pp. 269, 
327 [Anna= Ena], 338; also elsewhere cf. Kretschmer, p. 
341). If Naerioa is read, then the ending -erioa would cor- 
respond to the termination -eira in Agroeira, Alloeira, Nisyreis, 
Tabeirénoi, etc. (K.P. II, p. 60, and Nos. 52, 200). It would 
correspond to the Greek -ario or -erio. For the termination 
-ero- cf. Fick, op. cit. p. 33, and for the ending oa, which is 
indeclinable, cf. above s.v. Kevapoa. If -oa-, not -erioa, is the 
termination (and this seems more likely), then we should com- 
pare such names as Noraand Neroassus in Cappadocia (Diod. 
XVIII, 50; Strabo, 537), Noarus in Illyria (Strabo, 314, 318), 
Nar in Umbria (Strabo, 227, 235), Nerium in Spain (Strabo, 
137, 153), Neritum in Ithaca, and Neritus in Leucas (cf. Pape, 
Gr. Eigennamen, 8.v.), Neritanus in Illyria (C.2.Z. II, 3558, 
ef. Nericus in Acarnania, and Kretschmer, p. 281), Naryandus 
in Caria (Pliny has Nariandus, ef. Fick, op. cit. p. 80,and Kretsch- 
mer, p. 310). But since the lower line of #, which appears 
in the photograph, is probably not ancient, we prefer Nagrioa. 
Ileptacacwotpa.—This is a compound of Peria and 
Sasostra. Peria probably means castle and is to be connected 


1 Thumb, in A.J.A. XV. 1911, p. 157, reads Alus mretlizul ; cf. Sayce’s own 
revision in 8S. Bibl. Arch. XX VII, 1905, p. 123. 
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with the Thraco-Phrygian word bria, meaning “town,” ef. 
Ramsay, THN. IV, 1883, p. 406; C.P. pp. 382 f., 577 f., 
616; #.P. pp. 363 f.; cf. Brea in J. @. I, 31; ef. the Phrygian 
city Bria, the Thracian Brea, and the ending in such places 
as Mesembria, Limnobria, Astibria, Salymbria, Poltymbria 
(Ramsay, C.B. p. 577, has Poltyobria), Alaaibria, Menebria 
(cf. Steph. Byz. 8.v. MeonuSpila, and Kretschmer, pp. 202 f.). 
Briula (IIpéovAra in Hierocles, 659, 7) is a diminutive of Brea 
according to Tomaschek, ‘ Die Alten Thraker,’ II (Sitzb. Wiener 
Akad. CXXXI, 1894), p.63. Bria (or berga) occurs frequently 
in the Phrygo-Macedonian languages, and there was a cognate 
form pria or perga, the first seen in [Ipéayos and perhaps 
Il penvn (Ins. von Priene p. vi), the latter in épyauos and Ilvpyos 
(cf. also R. Et. Ane. VIII, 1906, p. 49; IX, 1907, pp. 175 f. on 
names in -berga, -bria). Peria is for pria from bria (cf. the 
Byzantine Berianus for Brianus, Ipecfnves for Tpeynvos, etc. ; 
cf. Ramsay, J.H.S8. I, 1880, p. 246; Cl. Rev. XIX, 1905, 
p- 426). The latter part of the compound recalls the inscrip- 
tion found in Lydia at Basch Béjiik, which mentions a catoixia 
Lacorpéwy (cf. Buresch, op. cit. pp. 106, 108; Mouseion, 1884-5, 
p- 52; ef. also K.P. II, p. 115). From this Buresch rightly 
concluded that there was a village of the native name Sasotra, 
and possibly our Periasasostra was the name of the castle or 
fortress of that village, since there was a tetrapyrgia near by 
(cf. Kiepert’s map in K.P. I]). Sasotra belongs rather to the 
region of Philadelphia, but Mnesimachus seems to have had 
villages elsewhere than in the Sardian plain (cf. above). We 
must wait for more evidence before the identification can be 
made certain. The names Sasotra and Sasostra are related to 
Sasandra in Caria and Sasima in Cappadocia. Sdsandra (cf. 
also, at Pergamum the personal name Sdsandrus, Polyb. 
XXXII, 27, 10; 0.G4.L Nos. 315, 331) seems to be the 
Lydian form of Sasandra, and was the name given to an im- 
perial estate near Mermere (cf. K.P. I, pp. 61, 64). Sasostra 
is a reduplication of Sostra, which is Thracian (cf. Tomaschek, 
Die Alten Thraker, Il, p. 80; cf., also, the ending -cropos in 
Aovpécropos, etc.; Kretschmer, p. 203). The resemblances to 
Sas6, an island off the Illyrian coast (cf., also, Sasabaris, etc.) 
and to the proper name Sdstratus, which occurs at Sardes 
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(cf. 0. G.I. No. 305; in Lydia ef. K.P. I, No. 96; II, No. 183) 
are accidental. Fick-Bechtel, Gr. Personennamen, p. 258 rightly 
connects Sdstratus with the root =w- (to save). The resem- 
blance to Sesdstris (cf. Her. II, 106), who was supposed to 
have erected a monument on Mt. Sipylus (cf. Her. II, 106 f.; 
Ramsay, H. @. pp. 30, 60 f.; JH.S. I, 1880, p. 83 f.; ef., also, 
the Egyptian Sasou; cf. 0.G.I. No. 199, 1. 33), is also prob- 
ably accidental. For a similar ending to that in Sasdstra cf. 
Soatra, Satra = Lavatpa; cf. Ramsay, Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. I, 
1898, Beiblatt, p. 95; Fick, Vorgr. Ortsnamen, p. 28; Kret- 
schmer, p. 195, n. 2; Strabo, 568. 

Lapdc:avov redlov. —This is the plain extending along the 
Hermus valley, below and east and west of Sardes. How far 
it extended we cannot be sure, but it can scarcely have been 
very large, since it did not include the plain of Kipos or Kodpos, 
of the Castollus, or even of the Hermus (cf. Strabo, 626! 
and Kiepert’s Formae Orbis Ant. IX). In this plain were situ- 
ated Tobalmoura, Kinaroa, Ilou Oros, and probably some of the 
other villages and places mentioned in our inscription. 

Tavédov.— This may be an indeclinable name; but even 
Tiamou, Pharnakou (cf. Strabo, 557), Tieiou (cf. Ramsay, C.B. 
p. 758), and Karou, which Ramsay (C.B. p. 169) thinks is per- 
haps of territorial origin, are now generally thought to be geni- 
tives; cf. K.P. II, p. 104. Soit is better to understand copy 
as in "IXov xw@pn (cf. above). As Hassoullier, op. cit. p. 108 
remarks in commenting on [ldvvov and ( O. 
No. 225) Tandus or Tandes, like Pannus and Pythes, was 
not a hero, but a plain mortal. So Tavdov means Tandus’, i.e. 
the village of Tandus, who founded it or perhaps owned it. 
Tandus with its characteristic Asia Minor ending is perhaps to 
be connected with such names as Tanatis in Upper Moesia, 


1 5¢ wore 7b TE Dapdiavdy wediov Kal 7d Tod Kupov xal 7d rod “Epyov 
kal rd Kavorpiavév, te Kal mdvrwv dpora wediwv. In Hellenica Oxyr. 
VII, 3, 7d wedlov rd Avddy probably includes all these wedia. Cf., also p. 36, 
above. Beloch. Gr. Gesch. III, 1904, 2, pp. 385 f., thinks that the Kovpou rediov 
in B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, p. 380, the Kupouv rediov, and Képou mediory are all iden- 
tical, but that Kovpou rediov (perhaps of Lydian origin) is the oldest form. This 
plain would, then, be near Magnesia where the Phrygius flows into the Hermus. 
Cf., also, Plut. Ages. 10 7d rept wediov; Hum. 8 wepl ras Sdpdeas . . 
wois Avéois évaywvicacba redlas. 
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Tanadaris in Cappadocia, Tantaendia, Tanais, Tanis in Egypt, 
Tanakyllis = Tanaquil (Etruscan name of the wife of Tar- 
quinius Priscus; cf. Pape, s.v.), Tanaoxares, son of Cyrus (Xen. 
Cyr. VIII, 7, 11), Tavyoodpo (general of Persians, Menander 
frag. 50 = F.H. G@. p. 253), Tampas (Reisen in Lykien, II, No. 
264), Tanopolis in Phrygia (Hierocles, 668, 15), Tanus in 
Crete (Fick, op. cit. p. 34), Tannetus, Tendéba in Caria (cf. 
also Tendessis = Phrygian Tandasis B. C.H. XVI, 1892, p. 224, 
Tenedos from Tennés = Tendés, cf. Fick, op. cit. pp. 64, 120). 
Tanagra (cf. Lycian Taniguri, Head, op. cit. p. 690) and.Tan- 
talus (cf. modern Tandalu) are generally supposed to have 
a different etymology, but possibly there is an Asia Minor 
root -Tan- here also.!. Perhaps it is the name of the god Tan, 
who is the same as Zeus, and appears on Cretan coins (cf. 
Head, op. cit. pp. 469, 475), though this is all very doubtful. 
We should hardly compare the Lycian Tun or the Assyrian 
Tuna, which perhaps explain the origin of Tyana and Tyndis; 
but since -¢- often stands for -6- (cf. Ramsay, C.B. pp. 293, 575, 
585), we can connect the Thracian forms Tonzos, Tonzarma, ete. 

TofSarpovpa. — The termination -moura may be compared 
with that in IldApuvpa (=Tadmor), or in the Lydian Almoura 
(cf. Buresch, op. cit. p. 135). -Oura (to say nothing of -ura, 
-ara, etc.) is a common ending in Asia Minor names, cf. Ka- 
roura, Balboura, Anaboura, Koloura, Masoura, Astoura, Gazi- 
oura, Soura, Brittoura, etc. (cf., also, such names as Eratura in 
Epirus, Korkoura in Illyria, and the many names in -aura or 
-ura). The termination is related to -wpos, -wpa, changing to 
-oupos and -ovpa, which seem, as Mr. Arkwright points out, es- 
pecially Paeonian. It is common in Macedonia, spreading into 
Illyria, the Illyrian parts of Italy, and Thessaly. It occurs 
rarely in Thrace, but frequently in Asia Minor, where it is almost 
confined to the northern part, though Meyer (Die Karier) 
mentions Koloura in Caria and Masoura in Pamphylia. In 
upper Moesia we have Bpérrovpa and Tdpra@pov, which are 
probably Dardanian; in Macedonia "A lapos, EXwpos, 
Oloros, T'a@fwpos, I Awpos, “Iwpov, "Eyeido- 
pos, BuAdfwpa, mostly Paeonian. and Bédovpos are 

1 Sayce, Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, 489 f., derives Tantalus from Tadalus, Greek 
for the Hittite Tid‘al. 
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Epirotic. Another Bédoupos, Képxoupa, “Awwpos, Tragurium, 
and probably “f'7@pov in Bruttium and Manduria in Calabria 
are Illyrian. In Crete there are “Edupos, Zdwpos, Pyloros, 
Kyoxwpa; in Asia Minor (Pontus), Kirwpos 
(Paphlagonia), (Bithynia), Tafiovpa (Pontus), ’Ava- 
Bovpa, Kdpovpa (Phrygia). In Lycia we have only BadASovpa 
(not Lycian because of the initial B), but this is in Cabalia, 
which was Maeonian, and so identical with one element in the 
Lydian population. Balboura certainly sounds like Tobal- 
moura (or Tbalmoura, as it is twice written in our inscrip- 
tion). The change of -m- to -b- is common in Asia Minor, 
cf. Mlaundus and Blaundus. Cf., also, Scythian Navo-Sada- 
pvpos and Gothic Baddynpos, Kretschmer, p. 342. At first 
we were inclined to take Tobalmoura as a compound from 
the Semitic Tobal and the ending -moura, Tobal-moura. The 
Tubal or Tobal (cf. Tobal-Cain) or Tabali of Assyrian in- 
scriptions are identified with the Tibareni who lived beyond 
the Thermodon, on the southern shore of the Black Sea (cf. 
Her. III, 94; VII, 78; Ezekiel, XXXII, 26; Gelzer, Das 
Zeitalter des Gyges, p. 256; Garstang, op. cit. pp. 54, 61, 375). 
With the Tubal or Tobal might be connected not only Tobal- 
moura but also the Lydian Tabala (cf. for the site of Tabala 
K.P. II, pp. 119f.), and the Persian name Tabalus (cf. Her. 
I, 153 f.; Paus. VII, 2,10). Since, however, there must have 
been near Darmara a Lydian settlement, Almoura (the first 
example to be discovered of a place in Lydia ending in -oura, 
ef. Buresch, op. cit. p. 135, not in P.W.; cf., also, the proper 
name ‘AAywpa in Buresch, op. cit. p. 51), the compound is surely 
Tob-almoura, and perhaps even the Tubal or Tobal (possibly 
a Hittite rather than a Lydian word) have the same root, -tob- 
with the common Asia Minor ending -al or -il (cf. Mursil, which 
is Hittite as well as Lydian). Tob might then be related 
to Lycian Tobora and Carian Tobororos (cf. B. C.H. IV, 1880, 
p- 304, 1. 45; Kretschmer, p. 328), although compounds are not 
Lycioid ; and to tab or taba, meaning rock in Caria, from which 
Kretschmer (p. 387) derives Tabala (cf. Steph. Byz. s. Ta@az, 
taBav yap tiv wétpav “EXAnves dvoudfovew; cf. Ramsay, CB. 
p- 277). The same root is found in the Tabeirenoi (K.P. 
II, No. 52), in the name of the place near Magnesia on the 
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Maeander called év TaBdpve (Ins. von Magnesia, Nos. 
215, 251), in the Lydian Kastabalis (Denkschr. d. Wiener 
Akad. 1896, p. 25), Kallatébos (Her. VII, 31; Steph. Byz. 
s.v.), Andabalis. Probably there was a Lydian word tob or 
toba, like the Semitic tob, or some Hittite word, but more prob- 
ably a variant of taba (for interchange of -o- and -a- cf. refer- 
ences given above, s. Moporov). Almoura may be compared 
with Almana in Macedonia (probably Paeonian), Almene in 
Epirus, Almopia in Macedonia, Almus in lower Moesia, Mt. 
Alma in Pannonia. These comparisons agree with the Illyrico- 
Paeonian termination -oura, which we now know to have been 
used in Lydia. Possibly the Lydian Tomara is from Tobmara, 
which would be practically the same as Tobalmoura; but we 
must wait for further evidence before attempting to identify 
the two, especially since there is also a place called Almoura. 
In any case Tobalmoura is a pure Asia Minor name. 

From the foregoing discussion it would appear that Lydian 
names contained a Lycioid as well as a European stratum (cf. 
Ramsay, C.P. p. 8, Radet, Lydie, pp. 260 f.; but it is perhaps 
Paeonian or Illyrian rather than true Thracian) seen in the 
many affinities with Phrygian names, such as Adrastus, Maneus, 
Sagarius, etc. Even the name Sardes may be due to Thracian 
settlers (cf. Wilhelm, ‘ Neue Beitriige zur gr. Inschriftenkunde,’ 
Sitzb. Wiener Akad. CLXVI, 1911, p. 45; for other traces of 
Thracian settlers in Lydia cf. Radet, La Lydie, pp. 52 f., 67 f.; 
Strabo 649; R. Arch. XIV, 1909, II, p. 56). Probably there is 
also a third native or Lydian element. We know that Lydia 
was at one time conquered by the Lycians (Strabo, 627), and 
was always in close contact with Phrygia (cf. Kretschmer, 
pp. 205 f., 385 f.,388f.; Steph. Byz. Further 
study of the inscriptions in Lydian script, which are coming to 
light in the Sardes excavations, will decide the nature of the 
Lydian language. At present, however, this seems related to 
Lycian, with which Carian has not the close relationship at- 
tributed to it by Kretschmer (cf. also Thumb, he + 2 
1911, p. 460). However, the differences in phonetic laws are 
so great that there is no practical identity of the Lydian and 
Lycian languages, and the resemblance of proper names may 
imply only a survival of the primitive language, as in the case 
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of Welsh proper names in Cornwall. Of Semitic influence 
there is but little, what appears Semitic being probably native. 
Of Persian influence such as Radet, Cybébé, p. 68, supposes, 
there are also but few traces. 


VI. Pornts or SocriAL AND Economic INTEREST 


(1) Land Tenure. — Many social and economic features of the 
inscription have been brought out in the foregoing remarks ; 
but, since this is a very important document relating to agra- 
rian conditions and temple administration in Asia Minor, it 
seems advisable to devote a paragraph to its significance in those 
aspects. Mnesimachus is not absolute owner of all the lands 
enumerated, for in II, 13, it is stated that the king (7.e. An- 
tigonus) can take them away from the temple da Mvnoiuayor, 
i.e. by taking them away from Mnesimachus. The king, then, 
was the freehold owner, and, since no dependence on Sardes is 
mentioned, while the characteristic ¢épos is specified, the villages 
must be part of his BacwdKh ywpa (cf. Rostowzew, R.K. p. 247). 
He had granted these places to Mnesimachus, who probably was 
some Greek or Macedonian officer or other person of very high 
rank standing in close relation with the king. In 319B.c. Antig- 
onus, then strategos of Asia, déypawe pidov ols 
catpatreias ols otpatnylas (Diod. X VIII, 50,5; ef. the Greek 
or Macedonian officers who supported Antigonus in 302, Docimus, 
Phoenix, Philip, Diod. XX, 107, 4-5). So he may well have 
made gifts of land even as early as 319 B.c. The Hellenistic 
rulers looked upon the territory which they had conquered as 
belonging to them, and confiscated it from the original owners 
or parcelled it out to their officers and friends as they pleased 
(cf. Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 249 f., 251 f.; O.G.I. Nos. 221, 225, 
262; Syll. No. 929, ll. 1383 f.). But the villages or lands given 
were probably taxed, as Rostowzew (#.K. p. 252) has conjec- 
tured. Whether the lands that Mnesimachus received belonged 
in former times to the temple itself or to other proprietors, 
either the Persian king or his satraps or other officers (cf. Ros- 
towzew, Klio, I, 1901, p. 297; Haussoullier, Rev. d. Phil. XXV, 
1901, p. 39), it is impossible to decide; but very likely they 
were taken from our temple soon after Alexander conquered 
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Sardes. In 262 B.c. a sixth of all the produce of the vineyards 
and orchards was transferred from the gods of Egypt to Queen 
Arsinoe (cf. Grenfell, Revenue Laws of Ptol. Phil. 1896, pp. 
xxxii, 22, 94 ete.; Wilcken, Gr. Ostrakr. I, p. 157; for 
the temple estates see Ramsay, C.B. p. 354; E.P. p. 305, 
and references there and in Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 273, 280 f.; 
ef. also Ps. Arist. Oee. 1350 b, 1352 a, 0. G.I. No. 440, note 3). 
In fact, our inscription, which mentions in I, 14, an avd, as 
having been given to Pytheus and Adrastus, furnishes a very 
striking commentary to the passage in Plutarch’s Humenes, 8 
(cf. commentary on I, 14), where Eumenes, after his victory 
over Craterus (soon after 322 B.c.) made a halt at Celaenae in 
Phrygia, and to provide pay sold or gave to his captains the 
farmsteadings and fortified country-houses = addal), 
and provided siege-engines to take them (cf. Ramsay, C.B. 
pp. 419f.; Rostowzew, R.K. p. 253; ef. also Ps. Arist. Oee. 
1350 f.). So Antigonus may have distributed among his officers 
the lands which had fallen under his control as general overseer 
of Asia Minor and satrap of Phrygia, many of which had prob- 
ably been confiscated by him, and some of which may even have 
belonged to the temple at Sardes. In our inscription, then, we 
have the two methods employed by Hellenistic kings for grant- 
ings fiefs to their officers: (1) hereditary tenure subject to 
depos, with the king as overlord; (2) absolute ownership such 
as was granted to Aristodicides and Laodice, (0.G.Z. Nos. 221, 
225). The first was more usual, and corresponds to the 
picOwors eis TO matpixdv or lease on hereditary tenure for an in- 
definite period (cf. note to Tebt. Pap. I, No. 5,1.12; Rostowzew, 
RK. pp. 28, 39). By this tenure Mnesimachus held the c@par 
and «Apo, which could be sold or mortgaged notwithstanding 
that they were not freehold. Such sales of royal land were fifty 
years later recorded at Sardes (cf. 0. G.I. No. 225, 1. 24, rhv 
avnv avaypayra eis Tas Baciixas ypadds, ab. 250 B.c.). There 
must also in our period have been a record office, probably on 
the acropolis, as Dittenberger, /.c., suggests, where the more de- 
tailed documents were preserved ; else the descriptions of land in 
our text would scarcely have been so vague (cf. Hirschfeld, 1893, 
Ins. Brit. Mus. 1V,1, p. 71). In Egypt also grants of crown 
land were made subject to an annual rent, yet could be sold by 
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the tenant (cf. Oxyr. Pap. IV, No. 721, and references there). 
Under the second system of absolute ownership, Mnesimachus 
held probably the avAy at Tobalmoura, and certainly the 
mapadecot and the oixd7eda of I, 11, 16, which were not subject 
to dpos like the lands held by hereditary leasehold tenure 
(cf. O. G.I. No. 225, ll. 12 f. of wap’ airiis 4 
te xupiws; in No. 221, 1. 28, dodva: means to give 
outright, as distinguished from émiyepeirv, 1. 54, to grant subject 
to ddpos (cf. commentary on I, 2). Among the properties 
granted to Mnesimachus are the following: (a) First the 
x@pat, i.e. tracts of land which belong to a native village, have 
a native name, and are probably not laid off by metes and bounds. 
These villages and their inhabitants, the Aaoé, form a unit (cf. 
Rostowzew, R.K. p. 248; Petrie Pap. III, p. 26, 1. 101, etc. ), and 
are granted by the king on condition that they pay certain fixed 
annual dues or rentals (¢épor). Later, but probably not in 
Hellenistic times, they had their own magistrates and revenues, 
passed their own decrees, and sometimes several villages formed 
part of a city to which they paid tribute (cf. B. C.H. IX, 1885, p. 
395; Ramsay, C.B. I, p.124). (6) Different from the céua: are 
the «A#po, which form a second category. These are measured 
allotments or holdings of land which were granted or distributed 
by lot to soldiers, officers, etc., as in Egypt, where the word 
often occurs in papyri; cf. also, for Asia Minor, 0.4.1. No. 229, 
ll. 100 f., No. 502. To them belong the oéx«éweda (often in 
papyri), which are small plots of land on which houses can be 
built, but which can also be cultivated (cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ost. 
I, p. 390, and also, Syll. Nos. 177, 933, also No. 155, which 
seems to show that oixdémeda were arable land). They are not 
populated with Aao/ like the c@puat, but consist, perhaps, princi- 
pally of garden-land. On the whole subject of «Ajpo cf. 
Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. des Lagides, III, pp. 231 f. Two «rApo 
only are mentioned, one at Kinaroa (I, 6), near Tobalmoura 
which was in the Sardian plain; another at Na[g]rioa in the dis- 
trict called Moporov “Tédwp (1,8). The first paid a ddpos of 
three gold staters, probably to the chiliarchy of Pytheus, the 
other a ¢dpos of three gold staters and four gold obols to the 
chiliarchy of Sagarius. These rentals compared with those of 
the villages are so low that the «Ajpot must have. been fairly 
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small (cf. below). From the particulars given as to ddpo we see 
how the system of collecting revenue from the ywpa Baciuiny was 
organized. The «dAxpos as well as the x@pn as such paid a fixed 
sum, each to the chiliarchy in which it lay. This explains the 
system mentioned in the letter of Alexander to Priene (0. G.I. 
No. 1), where the inhabitants in the villages were understood 
to pay the ddpos separately as individuals (cf. Rostowzew, R.K. 
pp- 243 f.), whereas they doubtless paid it collectively, as in our 
case, according to c@yat. From 0.G.I. No. 502 (cf. note 3), it 
is apparent that the Seleucid kings cut even temple lands into 
KkrAnpot. In Egypt the «Ajpoe as in II, 12 of our inscription 
could be confiscated by the crown (cf. Oxyr. Pap. IV, No. 721, ll. 
4 f., cAnpov and ibid. 730, Petrie Pap. III, Nos. 
104-106). (¢) Asa third category the inscription (II, 5) men- 
tions ywpia, lands or estates (Cf. Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 288, 
293). Such is the ywpéov in col. I, which at the dadpeois or 
distribution, probably soon after Alexander's conquest of Sardes, 
Pytheus and Adrastus had _ received as their selected and special 
property (€€aipnua). It had in some way probably come into 
the possession of Mnesimachus. This yepiov consists of the 
avAn (cf. commentary on I, 14) and the properties outside, and 
belonging to it. Here live the serfs or AXaod (cf. Rostowzew, 
R.K. pp. 259 f.) and the slaves (oi«érar), who cultivate the land, 
which is not specifically described. Especially mentioned are 
the measured plots (I, 15) of garden or orchard land, rapddevoor 
(an Asia Minor word, though it occurs also often in Egyptian 
papyri; cf. commentary on I, 15), and oi«émeda requiring so 
and so many Persian aptaBat of wheat to sow. The unit of 
area is the amount of land which one artaba will sow. The 
word o7dpou after mapadeoo and oixdreda (1, 15, 16) indicates 
a method of rough measurement, and does not imply that land 
so measured is all arable (cf. below). In 326/5 B.c. we have a 
similar method at Gambreum near Pergamum, and at Aphrodisias 
(first century A.pD.); ef. Syll. No. 155,1. 15, éExarer, 

etc.; cf. R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 237, ll. 13, 20, 21, 26, ete. 
Lille Pap. I (1907), p. 48, No. 5, shows that the Bacwrrxol 
yewpyot received seed at the rate of one Egyptian artaba per 
aroura. The whole yawpiov above described probably belonged 
also to the property which Mnesimachus mortgaged. No ¢dpos 
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is mentioned, because such special grants like those of Laodice 
and Aristodicides (cf. 0. G.I. Nos. 221, 225) are free from all 
rentals payable to the crown. All these properties together 
make up the fortune or estate (oles) of Mnesimachus, which is 
handed over en bloc to our temple at Sardes, just as Thraseas 
ceded to the temple of Zeus "Ocoyéa certain lands on which he 
was to pay an annual ¢dpos, though in this case he remained 
proprietor ; cf. B.C.H. V, 1881, pp. 108 f.; Graindor thinks 
this practice was not so frequent as Pridik believed (B. C.H. 
XXX, 1906, p. 446). For property and funds belonging to 
temples cf., for example, Le Bas-Waddington, Ins. d’ Asie Min. 
Nos. 327, 331, 332, 338, 414, 415, 416, 419, ete. Tebt. Pap. I, 
No. 86, 1. 52; and Newton, Essays on Art and Archaeology, pp. 
143 f., 150 f. On the functions of temples in the agrarian life 
of Asia Minor, cf. Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 269f.; for the pos- 
sessions of Egyptian temples cf. Otto, Priester und Tempel im 
Hellenistischen Aegypten, pp. 259 f., 262 f., 278 f. 

(2) Revenues of Landed Proprietors. — The income of the 
landlord consists in our case partly of the dues paid by the 
Aaof in money, in kind, and in labor, partly of the revenue 
from the work of the slaves, who, perhaps (cf. I, 17 f.), manage 
the estate themselves and who from their names must be na- 
tives. It is probable that they worked on the «Ajpo and 
mapadecot, where their labor was aided by the corvée work of 
the serfs, and that they cultivated chiefly figs, olives, grape- 
vines, and fruit trees (cf. Ath. Mitt. XIV, 1889, p. 370; B.C.H. 
V, 1881, pp. 108 f.; XII, 1888, pp. 23 f.). So in I, 10 f. «ai rav 
ayyeiwv oivnpav might refer to the «Ajpor, though it seems 
better to connect it with the c@ua, and to regard these ayyeia 
as contributed by the Aaof. As items in the landlord’s revenue 
there are then (1) the raw products, consisting of fruits and 
produce (xaproi cai cf. II, 8 and Ozxyr. Pap. II, 
No. 277, 1. 6), which could be sold, and which correspond to 
the Egyptian ovrieh picOwors or mpdcodos (cf. Tebt. Pap. I, No. 
5, 1. 11, and references there; Rostowzew, R.X. pp. 27, 28, 31, 
38, 47, 52,139). There are (2) the prepared products, consist- 
ing chiefly of wine in jars (@yyeia oiynpd), which could be sold 
or taxed (cf. Rev. Laws. p.lv). There is (3) the cash rental 
or tribute (ddpos apyupixds) paid by the Aaoé to the landlord 
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and which he in turn uses for paying in cash the ¢ddpos due 
to the crown on his villages and allotments. For ¢dpos as rent 
ef. Wilcken, Gr. Ost. pp. 312, 319, 320. Similarly, the rent of 
Egyptian crown land consists in plcOwors plus apyupixy 
mpocodos (cf. Tebt. Pap. I, No. 5,1. 11, and references there ; 
0.4.I. No. 90, ll. 12, 14, 15, 21; Amherst Pap. II, p. 35, No. 
31,11. 6,7; Oxyr. Pap. II, p. 291, No. 291, ll. 3£; Berl. Gr. Urk. 
II, p. 182; Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 27, 28, 37, 58; apyupixds dopos 
in Eleph. Pap. No. 14, 1.3; also in Le Bas-Waddington, op. cit. 
Nos. 323, 324, where it means rent paidin money). There is (4) 
the labor rental or corvée (depos 1,12). 
here simply means a workman, and has no technical sense as at 
Athens. The Aectovpy:xds dopos was in Egypt some kind of 
personal service, which the poor rendered, and in lieu of which 
the wealthy paid a AeTovpy«ev; cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ost. I, 382; 
Arist. Ath. Pol. XXIX,5; Tebt. Pap. Nos. 5, 32, 88,1. 3, jwépac 
Aectoupyixal; No. 102, Petrie Pap. II, No. 39 e, IIT, 1905, No. 
109 f.; Hibeh Pap. p. 269 with references; Bouché-Lecleregq, 
Hist. des Lagides, III, p. 234; Paris Pap. No. 63, where we 
have a corvée on beasts of burden; Oxyr. Pap. I, No. 86, where 
the AeTroupyia is hereditary, and consists of providing rowers 
on the Nile; Ozxyr. Pap. III, No. 506, where the Aerovpyia 
is to cultivate crown land, and was apparently attached to the 
land, not to the person of its tenant xafapav aro yewpylas 
1. 37; ef., also, Ins. von Pergamon, No. 49,1. 15. This sense must 
be distinguished from that in Syll. No. 177, 1. 68; No. 426, 
36; O.G.I. No. 383, ll. 74, 185; 566, 1. 11; 339, 1. 50; 383, 
1. 170; 529, 1. 8; 537, 1. 10; 542,1.9; K.P. I, No. 99, where 
AeToupyia means some public office or service, that is wodcTucy 
Aeroupyfa. Of still a different nature are the ywpixai re- 
roupyia in Egypt (cf. 0.G.I. No. 669, 1. 34; Rostowzew, R.K. 
pp. 86, 199, 203, 204, 206, Staatspacht, p. 465f. On liturgies 
in general, cf. Mitteis und Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie 
d. Papyuskunde, I, 1, pp. 339-355). What kind of personal ser- 
vice the Aao/ in Asia Minor were obliged to perform, we cannot 
decide. So many days’ labor in cultivating their lord’s gardens 
or fields seems to be the duty most likely to have been imposed 
on them; but our inscription supplies the first definite proof 
that, like the coloni in Africa in Roman times, they did render 
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personal labor in addition to paying a money tax, and it thus 
furnishes an argument for the Hellenistic derivation of the 
African system (cf. Rostowzew op. cit. pp. 302 f.; Meyer, Klio, 
I, 1901, pp. 424-426; Theoer. XVII, 97). 

(3) Status of Agricultural Population. —The daol are the 
principal factor in the villages. ‘They are the native agricul- 
tural population or serfs, who, with the ground, their houses, 
and possessions, belong to the tenants, and so to the king. 
They are described in No. 1, 1. 14, as 5€ catotxodvras 
év tais kopas (cf. Taur. Pap. VIII, 23, rods Kal 
épyafoudvous év tais éxac[twv] They are often also 
called as well as simply Aao/ (cf. O. G.I. No. 221, 
1. 46 f.; Haussoullier, Rev. d. Phil. XX V, 1901, pp. 33 f.; Ros- 
towzew, R.K. pp. 258-265; Klio, I, 1901, pp. 297, 424). In 
Egypt, however, they are sometimes distinguished from the other 
ryewpyol(cf. Meyer, Das Heerwesen der Ptolemder, pp. 109 f ; Klio, 
I, 1901, p. 426). If the king gives or sells a part of the royal 
domain, the Aao/d who belong to it also pass to the new proprietor. 
They were an unfree peasantry, like the colont and mediaeval 
villeins, but they had money, since they paid a cash ¢épos (cf. 
Rostowzew, Klio, I, 1901, p. 297), and by payment of money 
could release themselves from the required manual labor or 
villeinage (cf. Meyer, AKlio, I, 1901, p. 426). They must also 
have owned tools for agriculture, etc. (ra imdpyovta rayvra), 
and perhaps even their houses. This we infer from the char- 
acteristic phrase Tav Aa@v travoikiwy adv Tois (cf. 
0. G.I. No. 225, ll. 5, 23, for two instances of the very same 
phrase; cf.also Xewv avroixov in Gr. Dialektinschriften, No. 5533 e ; 
Rostowzew, R.K. p. 261). The Aaof had civil rights, could 
keep part of their crops, and even move to another place; but 
they still remained serfs to their first proprietors (cf. 0. GJ. 
No. 225, 1. 8; Klio, I, 1901, pp. 297, 424 f.; Haussoullier, Rev. d. 
Phil. XXV,1901, p. 34). The Aaof were probably under the 
superintendence of the oi«éra:, who were slaves, but being few 
and mentioned here by name, were probably skilled and of high 
class. They may even have acted as stewards or bailiffs. 
There are four at Tobalmoura (cf. I, 17, 18), two at Periasa- 
sostra, and perhaps several others in the part of Col. II which 
has been erased. All have their father’s name added, and 
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Tuius his grandfather’s (cf. B.C.H. XV, 1891, pp. 365 f. for 
slaves with patronymics). 

(4) Administration of Temple Funds and Property. — Our in- 
scription furnishes additional evidence that the Greek temples, 
with their rich treasures, performed the function of banks; cf. 
for Delos, 279 B.c., Homolle, B.C. H. XIV, 1890, p. 438; cf., 
also, Otto, op. cit. pp. 318 f., Swoboda, Wiener Studien, X, 1888, 
pp- 278 f.; XI, 1889, pp. 65f.; Mitteis, Sav. Ztschr. Rim. Abt. 
XIX, 1898, pp. 198 f.; Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb im gr. 
Altertum, pp. 506-509 ; Forschungen in Ephesos, I, pp. 261, 279. 
While the temples, as we have said, probably lost their great 
landed estates at the Macedonian invasion, they do not seem 
to have been despoiled by the Macedonian kings of their cash 
and their treasures, probably because the economic functions 
of such capital were too important, and its loss might have 
paralyzed the life of the districts depending on it. They 
doubtless still owned many lands (cf. above, and Ramsay, 
C.B., p. 102), but how they acquired them is difficult to 
say (cf. B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 484; XXV, 1901, pp. 1387 f.). 
They could lend money on mortgage, —and if the debtor did 
not pay back the debt within a fixed period his property could 
be sold (cf. B.C.H. IV, 1880, pp. 302 f.; Otto, op. cit. pp. 
279), or without mortgage as in rapaxataOyxn. They could 
invest in lands themselves and rent them out (B.C.H. V, 1881, 
p- 114; XIX, 1905, pp. 437 f; XXX, 1906, pp. 446 f.), or they 
could invest in the improvement of these lands (cf. oicodoun- 
pata xal putedparta, II, 10, and oixodounpeva, 
Inser. Jur. Gr. I, p. 202, 1. 112). Their lands with the Aaoé, 
slaves, etc., were administered like those of individual owners 
(cf. Rostowzew, R. K. pp. 269 f.), and the temple funds were 
under the control of temple-wardens (vew7roiar), who were like 
a board of directors or trustees (cf. Bourguet, Administration 
jinanciére du sanct. pyth. 1905, pp. 65-109; Swoboda, in Wiener 
Studien, X, 1888, pp. 306, 307, has shown that the vew7rotac not 
only had charge of building and repairing temples, but also of 
the sacred funds; cf., also, commentary on I, 2). 
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VII. Ports 


(a) Deposit-loan — here (I, 
3; II, 11, 13, 18) denotes the receipt for safe keeping of a sum 
of money which the recipient binds himself to return to the de- 
positor with or without interest on demand. It was equivalent 
to the Roman depositum irregulare (Mitteis, Sav. Ztschr. XIX, 
1898, pp. 209-212), and was one of the methods of making a 
loan. In this way Mnesimachus borrowed from our temple 
treasury the 1325 gold staters. We have here translated this 
term “ deposit-loan,” in order to distinguish it from true deposi- 
tum (also trapaxata@yxn in Greek), in which the deposit was 
not money, but a definite object. [apaxata@yxn was the 
classical term (e.g. Her. II, 156; Isocr. Trapez. 13; Syll. No. 
53, 1. 15; Michel, Ree. No. 496, ll. 50 f.), and is found but 
seldom in the papyri (e.g. Oxyr. Pap. I, No. 71,1, 1. 6), where 
the usual term is rapa@yn«xn. The deposit-loan made to Mnesi- 
machus was doubtless accompanied by a written agreement 
(like those of which several later specimens have survived; see 
Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundz. u. Chrestomathie, II, 2, 1912, Nos. 330- 
336 = Oxyr. Pap. VII, 1910, No. 1039 and references) provid- 
ing that on his failure to repay the 1325 staters his property 
should be liable to execution for twice that amount. To avoid 
this result and to gain time he satisfied the goddess by mort- 
gaging his estate. 

Our document brings out several points connected with this 
contract: (1) A deposit-loan was then, as in later times, re- 
payable on demand (ordre éav aiphrat, Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 
103, n. 3; omnvixa éav aipn, Oxyr. Pap. VII, No. 1039, 1. 9). 
It is the demand made by the temple-wardens (1, 3), not the 
expiration of the time for which the loan was made, that com- 
pels Mnesimachus to satisfy them. 

(2) Tlapaxata@yxn was in use at this period for the lending of 
money at interest, since there can be no doubt that Mnésimachus 
paid interest on his original deposit-loan. This may be inferred 
from the mention of principal (apyaiov, II, 13), which implies 
interest (téxos) as its accompaniment (cf. 7d apyaiov 
toxouvs, Isocr. Trapez. 37; tov téxov Td apyaiov, Syll. No. 
517, 1. 19; ef., also, Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 481, ll. 149-192), as 
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well as from the stipulations in II, 8-10, 16-18, designed to 
protect the goddess from loss of the annual income on her in- 
vestment. We know also that temples such as that of Artemis 
administered their sacred funds like those of a bank, and placed 
them only where they would yield a good return. In our case 
the rate must have been at least 10 per cent a year, possibly 12 
per cent (Billeter, Gesch. d. Zingfusses, pp. 19, 58). No arrears 
being mentioned (II, 13, 14), we may assume that Mnesimachus 
had paid the full interest on his deposit-loan up to the date of 
the mortgage. After the conveyance had been made the in- 
terest on the debt was of course replaced by the use and enjoy- 
ment of the land; cf. Wilcken und Mitteis, op. cit. II, 1, p. 153. 

(3) The contract of rapaxataOyxn must at this period have 
been equipped with the same penalty for non-payment as in the 
first and second centuries A.D., when the papyri show that the 
defaulting debtor was liable for twice the amount of the original 
loan.!_ Unless at the date of our document some such penalty 
had been imposed by law, it is hard to conceive for what pur- 
pose the stipulations of IT, 11, 18 (éo07@ év wapaxataOyjxn) could 
have been framed, whereas on the assumption of a poena dupli 
entailed by non-payment, they are perfectly intelligible.2 Such 
clear circumstantial evidence is important, since the existence 
of the penalty at so early a date as 300 B.c. has been seriously 
doubted. The stipulations in clauses E and F (above, p. 21) 
are thus seen to have been imposed by the creditor because 
they had the merit of extreme harshness. 

(6) Sale subject to redemption® (mpaows émi Avoe). This 
method, adopted by Mnesimachus, of giving a mortgage under 
the guise of a sale, was in use as early as the fourth century B.C. 
in Attica, Lemnos, and Amorgus:* our inscription supplies the 

1 Beauclhet, Hist. du droit pr. dela rép. athén. IV, p. 329; Mitteis, Sav. Ztschr. 
XXVIII, 1907, p. 384; Partsch. Gr. Biirgschaftsrecht, I, p. 84; Berger, Straf- 
klauseln, 1911, p. 103; Mitteis-Wilcken, op. cit. II, 2, Nos. 331 and 332. 

2 We owe this inference to Professor Mitteis. 

8 Though “ mortgage,”’ in its strict common-law meaning, —i.e. of an absolute 
conveyance subject to defeasance in case the debt is paid, — would be an excel- 
lent rendering of rpaocs éri Adoe, we refrain from using it in that restricted sense, 
because it is so often used as equivalent to dwroAjKn. 

4 Szanto, Wiener Studien, IX, 1887, pp. 279f.; R. Hitzig, Das gr. Pfandrecht, 


1895, pp. 76-107 ; B. Kiibler, Sav. Ztschr. XVI, 1895, pp. 344-350 ; L. Beauchet, 
op. cit. III, 1897, pp. 176-194; P. Guiraud, Mélanges Perrot, 1903, pp. 146-148 ; 
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first instance yet found of its use in Asia Minor. Though the 
evidence is scanty, consisting chiefly of inscribed horoi 
(Beauchet, op. cit. III, p. 345) and of a few passages from 
Attic speeches, the general character of the transaction has 
long been clear. The property given as security was, as the 
term implies, sold to the creditor, on condition that the debtor 
might within a fixed time redeem it by paying back the price; 
in other words, the amount of his debt. Many details have 
however been obscure, owing to the lack of a specimen contract 
such as this inscription for the first time supplies. 

The following information as to mpaous éri Avoe is furnished 
by our document : 

(1) Whether upon redemption the property reverted to the 
debtor, or had to be reconveyed to him by the creditor, is a 
question which the evidence has hitherto not enabled us to 
answer. It is now clear that the latter was the case; inasmuch 
as the property was conveyed to the creditor outright with full 
warranty, a reconveyance must have been needed to divest her 
of the title. 

(2) From II, 10-11, 15, 16, we learn that the powers of the 
creditor over the property conveyed to her were very broad. 
She had the right to spend money on it in building, cultivating, 
and for other purposes; and the debtor’s assent was not required, 
even though he was ultimately to pay the bill. The extent of 
the creditor’s power over the property is further shown by the 
absence of stipulations guarding against loss from her acts or 
omissions. If during her ownership the property had been in 
any way injured or depreciated, the debtor would have received 
no compensation. Our analysis has shown that no compensa- 
tion clause was contained in the lost parts of the document. 


E. Rabel, Sav. Ztschr. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 354-371; A. Manigk, Jb. XXX, 
1909, pp. 306 f.; D. Pappoulias, 7 éurpdyuaros dopddeva, pp. 28-38, 53-55; E. 
Weiss, Pfandr. Untersuchungen, I, 1909, pp. 21 f.; J. Partsch, Gr. Biirgschaftsr. 
1909, pp. 256-259; O. Eger, Sav. Ztschr. XXXI, 1910, pp. 467 f.; A. B. 
Schwarz, Hypothek u. Hypallagma, 1911, p. 35, nn. 2 to 4. 

1 The literary sources are collected by Hitzig, Beauchet, and Pappoulias. The 
horos inscriptions are in /nscr. jur. gr. I, pp. 112-116 ; Michel, Recueil, Nos. 1364 
to 1375; Berl. Sitzungsber. 1897, pp. 665-669; 1898, pp. 782-783; J.G. XII, 
viii, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 (Lemnos) ; Robinson, A..J.P. XXVIII, 1907, p.431. See 
also Syll. Nos. 818 ff., and Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, p. 106, n. 3. 
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(3) From II, 10-11, 15, 16, we may also infer that, before the 
property could be redeemed, the debtor had to make good all 
expenses incurred by the creditor in connection with it. This 
fact probably explains why the ¢épo: payable on the lands con- 
veyed are so carefully recorded (1, 5-10). If the king might 
confiscate, he might also, no doubt, increase the ¢épo.. Had 
this occurred in our case, Mnesimachus would doubtless have 
been compelled before redemption to refund, as part of the 
goddess’ outlay on the property, any rent paid by her in excess 
of 116 gold staters 7 obols, the total rent-charge at the date 
of our conveyance. 

(4) From II, 4-5, it appears that the debtor’s failure to pro- 
tect any part of the property from eviction, or any breach of 
contract on his part, entailed the entire forfeiture of his right 
to redeem. Thus the inducement to the grantor to defend the 
title of his grantee seems to have been stronger in this form of 
mortgage than in an ordinary sale, where he had only the poena 
dupli to fear. 

(5) The provisions in II, 8-10, 16-18, tend to show that, in 
addition to the debt and the indemnity for the creditor’s out- 


lays above mentioned, the debtor was required at the time of 
redemption to pay also the proportion of revenue accrued up 
to that date. Redemption taking place before the harvest 
would, no less than eviction, have debarred the creditor from 
gathering the fruits of the soil for that year. Hence we may 
be sure that redemption cannot have been allowed, without 
compensation to the creditor for income accrued but not re- 


ceived. 

(6) The fact that, in the event of the loss of property con- 
veyed, it was necessary to revive the original debt by express 
stipulation (II, 13-15) shows that the debt, by being trans- 
formed into purchase money, had been completely wiped out. 
The creditor no longer looked to the debtor’s liability, but only 
to the value of the property which she had accepted. If after 
the conveyance the property had been taken from her, the cred- 
itor, unless protected by such a clause as that in II, 13-16, 
would have lost both her debt and her security. 

(7) While wpaots éri Avocet was thus from one point of view 
a genuine sale for a real price, in which the preéxisting debt 


7 
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disappeared, the Greeks did not forget that it was also a mort- 
gage. This double aspect accounts for the characteristic use 
(II, 12) of droxepéevor, instead of mwempayévarv; like that of 
toxos, in Dem. XX XVII, 7 and 29, to describe the rent paid by 
Pantaenetus on the property conveyed by him under a rpdaous 
éml Avoet. 

(8) The stipulations of which the effect is explained above 
(pp. 60 f.), whereby the indemnities for the goddess’ outlay and 
loss of revenue are to be treated as deposit-loans (€v mapaxata- 
O@n«n, II, 11-18) contain nothing peculiar to mpaow émi 
as such. They were, we may suppose, framed in this fashion 
simply because, the principal debt having been a deposit-loan, 
it was to the creditor’s advantage to treat these accessory debts 
as loans of the same kind. 

(9) The fact that the right of redemption needed to be 
barred by special stipulation (II, 2) implies that, in the absence 
of such stipulation, it would have been allowed at any time 
In this respect, as in several others, we may compare the Scot- 
tish form of mortgage known as an “absolute disposition with 
back-bond ” (Gloag and Irvine, Law of Rights in Security, 1897, 
Chap. IV, on “Dispositions ex facie absolute”). By this, 
as in mpaous émi Avocet, the property is conveyed outright to the 
creditor, the fact that the transaction is not a sale but a mort- 
gage being noted in a “back-bond” or “ back-letter.” Until 
redemption the creditor remains in full ownership of the prop- 
erty, which may be redeemed at any time, though, if not exer- 
cised within forty years, the right of the debtor to demand a 
reconveyance, on payment of the sum due, is finally lost by 
prescription. Rabel (/.c.) has pointed out the resemblance 
between mpdaows the old French mortgage, and the 
English common law mortgage ; but this Scottish form, still in 
constant use at the present day, offers an analogy quite as 
remarkable. 

Warranty of Title (8eBaiwors).— Particularly interesting 
because of its fulness is the clause of warranty (II, 2-12), 
which throws light on the following points :? 

1 On BeBalwors and the stipulatio duplae, see Thalheim in P. W. ITI, 1899, 178 ; 


Rabel, Haftung des Verkdufers, I, 1902, pp. 7, 23, 36, 146; Berger, Strafklauseln 
i. d. Papyrusurk. 1911, pp. 126 f.; Wilcken und Mitteis, op. cit. II, 1, p. 188. 
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(1) It confirms the view that wpaovs émi AvVoe had the same 
form of warranty with the same penalty as an ordinary sale 
(cf. Hitzig, op. cit. p. 79). 

(2) In case of an attempt to evict the vendee, it was the 
vendor’s duty, as his representative, to conduct the legal pro- 
ceedings necessary to uphold his title. Our clause seems to 
show that with this duty went a corresponding right in the 
vendor to direct these proceedings, since it provides that in case 
of his default, the vendee might thenceforth direct them him- 
self. 

(3) Since there is no mention of any guarantor (SeSa:wrns ; 
see Partsch, Gr. Biirgschaftsr. pp. 340-358), our clause con- 
firms the view that in sales of land at this period it was not 
essential for the vendor to provide one or more guarantors to 
support his undertaking of warranty. 

(4) The main interest of our clause lies in its containing at 
this early date a stipulatio duplae, by which the penalty for 
breach of the vendor’s warranty of title was fixed at double the 
purchase price. In the Greek papyri produced under the influ- 
ence of Roman law during and after the first century A.D., such 
a stipulation is often found (Berger, op. cit. p. 128, collects the 
instances); but this— the earliest example except one! of its 
use in Greek law — dates from a time when the influence of 
Roman law cannot possibly have been felt. 

(5) A feature common in papyrus documents is that by 
which, in case of breach of warranty, an indemnity for the ven- 
dee’s damages and outlays Sarravjpata) is exacted 
from the vendor in addition to the twofold price (tim Serr). 
This additional penalty is here seen to have existed in our 
period (Berger, op. cit. pp. 26, 133). 


VIII. THe CHILIARCHIES 


From I, 5-10, we learn for the first time that the satrapy of 
Lydia was, about 300 B.c., divided into districts governed each 
by a chiliarch and each forming a centre for fiscal administra- 
tion. The place-names indicate that the area of each chiliarchy 

1 The only other early instance is that of the Gortynian code, Biicheler-Zitel- 


mann, Rh. Mus. XL (Ergdnzungsheft), 1885, pp. 26, 68, 174; Berger, op. cit. 
p. 182. 
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was large. That of Pytheus (I, 5) probably covered the Sar- 
dian plain adjoining Sardes to the west, the city itself, and per- 
haps also the country surrounding it; that of . . . arios (? I, 7) 
may have included Sasotra — probably the same as our Peria- 
sasostra (see p. 47, above) —in the eastern part of the satrapy, 
while that of Sagarius (I, 9) probably lay to the south, and, in- 
cluding as it did the Phrygian district of Attoudda, must have 
bordered on the Phrygian frontier.? 

Now what did the chiliarchs do, and was their office a Persian 
survival or a Macedonian importation? 

Prior to the Roman period? the title y:Adapyos or yurudpyns 
had three meanings : 

(1) It denoted an officer in the Persian army, so called 
because he commanded a thousand men (Herod. VII, 81; Xen. 
Cyrop. II, 1, 23; III, 3,11; IV, 1,4; VIII, 1,14). At the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c. the military forces 
throughout the Persian empire seem to have been organized in 
garrisons occupying fortresses, under phrourarchs and chili- 
archs (Xen. Cyrop. VIII, 6, 1 and 9) controlled by the satraps 
(Xen. Cec. 4,11). The chiliarch ranked below the satrap and 
above the phrourarch (Xen. Oec. 4, 7; tav ppovpdpywv trav 
ALdpywv Kal Tov catpare@visaclimax). It seems possible that 
the phrourarch of an important fortress such as Sardes, e.g. the 
Mithrines who surrendered that citadel to Alexander in 333 B.c. 
(Arr. Anab. I, 17, 3), might have held also the rank of chili- 
arch. In Persian times, then, the chiliarch of Sardes, who was 
himself its phrourarch, or else had a phrourarch as his second 
in command, probably controlled the phrourarchs of several 
neighboring fortresses, while other chiliarchs commanded other 
groups of phrourarchs with their garrisons. Thus the satrapy 
of Lydia was probably subdivided into several districts — not 
more than five or six in all, if we may judge from the size of 
our three — each known as a chiliarchy because containing a 
group of fortresses under the command of a chiliarch. 


1 Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III, 2, 1904, pl. V, depicts Lydia in 228 s.c. as extending 
far enough south to include Attoudda. 

2 It then meant tribunus militum. 

3 Cf. al év rats Axpas Xen. Cyr. VIII, 6,9, and év rais dxpo- 
médeor., Xen. Occ, 4, 6. 
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(2) The title yiAdapyos or yiAudpyns was also applied by 
the Greeks to each of the ten commanders of the Persian royal 
bodyguard of ten thousand, including the commander of the 
leading division, — the thousand “ Melophoroi” (Athen. XII, 
514 b),— who was the highest official of the Persian court.! 
To this personage, known as “the chiliarch,” there are several 
references in literature (Pherecydes, fr. 113; Aesch. Pers. 304; 
C. Nepos, Conon, 3; Ael. V.H. I, 21; Diod. XVII, 5; Plut. 
Them. 27 and 29; Artoz. 5). 

The office was copied by Alexander, who bestowed it on 
Hephaestion and Perdiccas (Arr. Excerpta, ed. Miiller, 1846, 
241; Anad. VII, 14, 10; Dexippus, fr. 1, H. III, p. 668 ; 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III, 1, 1904, p. 69; III, 2, 1904, p. 237; 
Bouché-Lecleregq, op. cit. I, 1903, p. 9; IV, 1907, pp. 297-298). 
Another less exact imitation of the Persian model was fur- 
nished by the appointment of Cassander as chiliarch, first under 
Antigonus (Diod. XVIII, 39) and then under Polyperchon? 
(%. XVIII, 48). The closeness of their attendance on the 
king or chief cannot have perriiftted chiliarchs of this type to 
hold definite territorial commands such as the chiliarchies of 
our inscription. 

(3) In the Macedonian army an officer who commanded 
about a thousand men (64 files of 16 men each = 1024 men) 
bore the title yiAdapyos or ytAcdpyns (Arr. Tact. X,5; Anab. I, 
22, 7; IV, 30, 5; VII, 25, 6; Polyaen. III, 9, 10), while 
xMapyla denoted the detachment under his command (Arr. 
Anab. III, 29, 7; IV, 24, 10, and 30, 6; V, 23, 7). The title 
thence passed into the army of the Ptolemies, where its holder 
ranked below the strategos, just as the Persian chiliarch ranked 
below the satrap (P. Meyer, Heerwesen der Ptol. 1899, pp. 12, 
25; Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. des Lagides, IV, 1907, pp. 46-48 
0. G.I. No. 119, note 4). There is, however, no reason for sup- 
posing that this Macedonian office was copied or derived from 
the Persian.* Its descriptive Greek title was doubtless adopted 

1 «* Das vornehmste persische Hofamt,’’ B. Niese, Gesch. d. gr. u. mak. St. I, 
1893, p. 164; F. Justi, Zeitschft. d. d. Morgerl. Ges. I, 1896, pp. 659-664 ; 
J. Marquart, Philol. LV, 1896, pp. 227-234. 

2 Bouché-Leclerceq, op. cit. I, p. 34. 


3 The argument of Brandis on this point (P.W. III, 2275) against A. Bauer 
(I. v. Miiller’s Handbuch 2, 1893, IV, 1, p. 482) seems conclusive. 
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at the time when the Macedonian army was reorganized b 

Philip (O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, 1906, p. 83). Possibly 
these chiliarchs may have commanded definite districts, but we 
have no proof that they ever did so. We are thus led to iden- 
tify the chiliarchies of our inscription with those of the Persian 
military organization above described (No. 1). Meaning 
No. 2 is, as we have seen, out of the question, and meaning 
No. 3 is improbable. Not only have we no evidence of territo- 
rial commands having been held by Macedonian chiliarchs, but 
the autonomy granted to Lydia in 333 B.c. (Arr. I, 17, 4) 
implies that no new Macedonian institutions were introduced 
there at the conquest. Furthermore, we should scarcely expect 
the smaller subdivisions, the chiliarchies, to have disappeared 
from Asia Minor before 303 B.c., or even before 281 B.c., the 
latest date possible for our inscription, when the larger dis- 
tricts, the satrapies, though governed by strategoi, continued till 
about 200 B.c. (Polyb. V, 40,7; XXI, 15,4; Beloch, op. cit. 
III, 2, p. 298). The functions of our chiliarchs, Pytheus, etc., 
will now be clear. They were soldiers, and their chiliarchies 
were districts organized by the Persians primarily for military 
purposes. Pytheus was probably commander of the Sardes 
garrison, and hence a personage of some importance. It will 
be noticed that our document makes the rentals payable not to 
the chiliarchs, but to the districts under their command; from 
which it is evident that the chiliarchs did not themselves re- 
ceive these payments. When Alexander, soon after the con- 
quest in 331 B.c., reformed the fiscal administration by placing 
the western satrapies under Philoxenus,! we cannot suppose him 
to have entrusted any part of this financial work to soldiers. 
It is probable, therefore, that he, and after him Antigonus, 
maintained in each chiliarchy a civilian collector of dépoe and 
other dues, responsible to the treasurer stationed at Sardes 
who after 331 was responsible to the chief treasurer for all the 
western satrapies.2_ The rentals here mentioned were thus, 


1A. Kohler, Klio, V, 1905, p. 314; T. Lenschau, Bursian’s Jahresbericht 
CXXXV, 1908, p. 152; Beloch, op. cit. III, 1, 1904, p. 14. 

2 Nicias appointed at Sardes in 333 (Arr. I, 17, 7) may have been treasurer 
for Lydia only, or for that and the adjacent satrapies. Cf. Beloch, op. cit. III, 
1, 1904, p. 14; A, Krause, Hermes, XXV, 1890, p. 73. 
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we may suppose, payable in each chiliarchy to such a collector, 
over whom the chiliarch’s authority was probably one of super- 
vision, not of direct official control. 

It is tempting to see in these subdivisions of the satrapy the 
forerunners of those hyparchies in which the Seleucid satrapy 
was divided (Beloch, op. cit. III, 1, p. 400; Haussoullier, 
op. eit. pp. 92-94). Under the Seleucids, while the satrapies 
were preserved, their governors were called strategoi. May it 
not be that, while the chiliarchies were also preserved, their 
sub-governors were renamed hyparchoi, a change which would 
naturally have resulted in the chiliarchies becoming known as 
hyparchies? The administrative innovations of the Seleucids 
may, in short, have affected the duties of the governors and 
sub-governors, without changing the limits of their districts. 
According to Haussoullier (op. cit. p. 95) the Seleucid satrapy 
was divided into four or five hyparchies ; the number of chili- 
archies in Lydia must, as above remarked, have been about the 
same. Again, each hyparchy had a financial official 6 éri rav 
mpocddev (Haussoullier, pp. 94 f.; Beloch, III, 1, p. 394, n. 5), 
who must have corresponded to the “collector” of one of our 
chiliarchies. Some sort of connection between the chiliarchies 


and their successors the hyparchies seems therefore by no means 
unlikely. Perhaps here also is to be sought the origin of the 
Egyptian system in which the strategos, who is so often men- 
tioned in papyri, is a civil officer (cf. Herwerden, Lezicon, s.v. 
otpatnyés). The chiliarch may then also have been a civil 
ofticer. 


IX. MIscELLANEOUS COMMENTS 
Cotumn I. 

Some further details here follow, dealing with points not 
treated under previous headings : 

L. 1. Between the v of Xaspéov, of which the base only 
remains, and the following e¢, there are only two sigla represent- 
ing perhaps a7. Then a space of about five letters; then o; 
then a space of about eight letters; and lastly the sigla of what 
might be eve, probably the last letters of this line. Only the 
bases of these letters are preserved. 

émrepatnoavTos. —émepwray means to make a formal in- 
quiry, and occurs often in literature and very frequently in 
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papyri, of stipulations; cf. Ozyr. Pap. I, Nos. 84, 102, 103, 
133-139; IV, 718; VI, 905, 909, 912, 913, 914, 964; VIII, 
1126, 1129, 1130, 1133, 1134; Hibeh Pap. 1,12; Tebt. Pap. 1, 
No. 61, 1. 291; II, 378; Fayum Pap. 90, ete. Cf. the noun 
érepornua in Thuc. III, 53, 2; 68, 1. 

L.2. torepov éréxpivé poe tov olxov ’Avriyovos.— On 
the meanings of éwi«piv and érixpiots, cf. Wiener Sitzb. CXLII, 
1900, 9 Abh., and Ozyr. Pap. II, pp. 217 f., 280; where the sense 
is entirely different from that in our inscription; cf. also Sy/l. 
No. 177, ll. 29, 52,53. With this inscription, cf. 0. G.I. No. 262, 
ll. 5 f.: eis Tov ypdvov, Kai 
Tod | xatdpyerar, THY «xn Hv 
mpdtepov éxyev Anuntpios | Anuntpiov tod Mvaa(é jou évrovpiwva 
Ths wept av catpatreias adv Tois | cuvevpover kal xabn- 
KaTa Tos TpoiTdapyovTas Kai TOS 
Tov évert@tos Etous yevnuacw. (Notice, as Rostowzew, R.K. 
p- 249, says, that the village was given first to a high official, 
such as Mnesimachus may have been. Notice also that the vil- 
lage given belongs to no city.) Cf. Syill. No. 929, ll. 133 f., 
Tapa Tiwos Tav Kpecodv[wy oydvres. In the Aristodicides in- 
scription (0.G.Z. No. 221, ll. 54 f.; ef., also, No. 229, 1. 100), 
the verb émvyapeiv is used of this action by the king (cf. Haus- 
soullier, Etudes sur [histoire de Milet et du Didymeion, pp. 
102 f.), whereas in 0. G.I. No. 221, 1. 56; 335, 1. 143, we have 
ovyxepeiv as above. In the Laodice inscription (0.G4.I. No. 
225, 1. 20), and in the Aristodicides inscription (0.G.I. No. 
221, 1. 22), wapadeevivat is used. Perhaps those to whom lands 
are merely granted, not given outright (cf. dodva: in O. G.I. 
No. 221, 28, and above), have only uswm fructum, as Ditten- 
berger, 0.G@.I. No. 221, n. 14, says. ésréxpeve means that An- 
tigonus actually acted as arbiter, when perhaps some dispute 
had arisen about the lands, causing Chaireas to make his in- 
quiry. The meaning is well illustrated by Ins. Jur. Gree. I, 
p. 31, 1. 6, ras émixpices tas trav and by O.G.I. No. 
2,1. 29, év tajis tais 6 Bacideds éréxpivve, i.e., as 
Hicks and Hill (Hist. Ins. 1901, p. 312) say, decisions which 
Alexander had given in special cases of difficulty on which he 
had been consulted (cf. érepwrncavtos Xa:péov in our inscrip- 
tion; ef., also, 0.G.I. No. 502). On teorepov, cf. above. 
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L. 2. oilxov. —oixos here means estate, as often in the Greek 
orators. In Attic law it is the whole property as distinguished 
from oi«éa, the dwelling-house (cf. Her. III, 53; VII, 224; 
Andoc. 31, 2). The meaning is well illustrated by Xen. Oee. 
I, 5: Olwos ré Sone? elvac ; dpa oixia, doa 
Tis THS oixias éxéxTnTO, WavTa Tov oixov éotw. The 
origin of the great Roman estates is probably to be found in 
such Hellenistic estates as that of Mnesimachus and the Hellen- 
istic kings (cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, pp. 11, 283 f., 285). The more 
usual word in papyri is oveéa (cf. Tebt. Pap. No. 6, 1. 23: 
Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 120 f.); olos in the papyri generally 
means an apartment house or one’s family. 

émerdy viv... ote odv.— The syntax is loose, but it 
seems better to make a full stop after "Avréyovos ; and to begin 
a new sentence with évedy. The clause to adrois would 
then be parenthetical, and gore ody, etc., would form a loose 
apodosis. The sense is: “Since the temple-wardens demand 
the money and I haven’t it, I will mortgage to them this estate, 
which consists of certain villages,” etc. odv is the main ob- 
stacle in the way of placing a period after adrois and a comma 
after ’Avtéyovos. It is possible, however, that etc., forms 
a loose apodosis, and that a new sentence begins with éo7 obv 
(cf. Kiihner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, I1, 2, pp. 275 f.). 

vewmotar. — The same as the vewrrood in II, 6. Here evi- 
dently a board as at Ephesus (cvvédpiov vewrrorav, Jh. Ocst. Arch. 
I. II, 1899, Beibl. p. 44), though at Priene the singular often 
occurs (cf. Ins. v. Priene, index). At Priene vewroia was a 
liturgy from which exemption was valued (cf. Ins. v. Priene, 
No. 174, 1. 29). In Amorgus the vewzroto/ supervise all details 
of rental and even of the cultivation of the land (B.C.H. XVI, - 
1892, pp. 287-294). They kept and stored the records in tem- 
ples (Syll. No. 510, n. 10), and acted as guarantors of mort- 
gaged land which was foreclosed and sold by the temple at 
Halicarnassus (B.C. H. TV, 1880, p. 310). They could even 
themselves borrow money from the temples (so a vewzrodns 
borrows from Athena, Jns. v. Priene, No. 111, 1. 203). For 
their relations at Delphi with the city, which held a large sum 
of temple money on deposit, cf. Hitzig, Z. fiir vergl. Rechtsw. 
XIX, 1906, p. 24,and Bourguet, B.C. H. XX, 1896, pp. 210, 223, 
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who points out how much less powerful were the Delphic vao- 
movot than their brethren in Asia Minor. On the Ephesian vew- 
moot, cf. Ins. Brit. Mus. III, 1, p. 80, note to No. 578 ; Forschun- 
gen in Ephesos, 1906, p. 280. 

To ypuoiov. —So in Syll. No. 177, ll. 74, 79, ypuoior is used 
as a collective for the 1400 gold staters or ypuoot of 1.73. In 
the present case the sum is 1325 ypuooi; cf. II, 14. On 
xataOnx«n, cf. above. Traces of « are clear, which makes the 
restoration tapaxata@y |xns certain. On Artemis, cf. above. 

L. 4. 7d «a@ év ro]d otxov,ete. This restoration is due 
to Professor Mitteis. aide is a case of haplography or of the 
omission of ai. Of omissions there are examples in I, 14, 17 
and II, 10,18. ai «adodvra: and Tavédov in the next 
line, and  «aXeitat “IXov noun in 1. 10 remind one of such 
phrases as that in Xen. Hell. V, 1, 10 (cf., also, Xen. Oee. 4, 6). 
The participle is much more common in inscriptions; cf., for ex- 
ample, B. C. H. XII, 1888, p. 271; R. Et.Gr. XIX, 1906, pp. 235 f. 

poaKxvpovotv. — The form in |. 11 shows that 
this is not a contracted verb, and confirms Dittenberger’s pref- 
erence for cvyxip@ instead of cvyxupéw (0.4.1. No. 65, note 
5). ovy«vdpo is the more usual verb in papyri and inscriptions. 
For the meaning cf. 0.G.I. Nos. 52, 55, 65, 92, 221, 1. 51, 70 
77(v) yopav tiv 262,1. 8. For refer- 
ences to papyri cf. 0.G.I. No. 65, note 5. But we have 
mpocxupw also in O.G.J. No. 732, 8, 1d iepdv tod Adovros Kal 
TadXa TA TpocKUporta TH iep@; cf. Otto, Priester und Tempel im 
Hellenistischen Aegypten, p. 279. 

L. 5. Half of M is preserved at the beginning of the line, 
so that c@]unvis certain. On ¢dpos cf. above, and on 
ll. 6, 9, cf. above. 

L. 6. Lower right leg of x is clear. 

L. 6. xypuvcot. — ypvoois is a gold stater, worth about 
$4.70; cf. Hultsch, Griech. u. rém. Metrologie, pp. 236, 242 f., 
246 f., 250, 300, etc. It is here the Macedonian gold stater 
rather than that of Croesus, or that of Persia or Babylonia. 
These gold staters of twelve obols, introduced by Alexander 
the Great, had taken the place of darics as current media of 
exchange (Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III, I, p. 314). The debt of 
1325 chrysoi would be equivalent (Hultsch, op. cit. Table XVI) 
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to about $6230. The total rental of 116; chrysoi payable by 
the lands enumerated in I, 1-10, may serve as the basis for a 
rough estimate of the extent and value of these leasehold lands, 
as compared with those of the freehold lands in I, 11-16. In the 
third century B.c. money lent on good security produced 10 per 
cent; but, if invested in land, was not expected to yield more 
than about 4 per cent (see B.C.H. V, 1881, pp. 114, 116; 
Mitteis, Abh. Sdehs. Ges. d. Wiss. XX, 1903, No. 4, p. 9, n. 1). 
At this rate a rental of 116 gold staters represented the yield of 
lands worth 2900 gold staters or (at 11} to 1) 66,700 silver 
drachmas. The amount of cereals produced by the freehold 
lands of I, 11-16 (see below, 1. 15 omdpov, where the amount 
of seed required for sowing these lands is 11.5 hectolitres) 
estimated at ninefold the amount sown, the average product 
given by Cicero, Verr. III, 47, 112, for a Sicilian estate (R. Ft. 
Ane. XII, 1910, p. 376), would have been 11.5 hectolitres x 9= 
about 100 hectolitres; which, at 10 dr. per hectolitre (about 
equivalent to the price of 5 dr. per medimnos, the average based 
on Ins. v. Pergamon, I, No. 13, 1. 4, and Ins. Brit. Mus. No. 
455, III, 1, p. 98) would represent an annual income of 1000 
drachmas. This would indicate that the freehold lands, not 
including the farmstead (adA}), were worth about 25,000 
drachmas, as compared with 66,700 drachmas, the approximate 
value of the leasehold lands. The debt of 1,325 chrysot 
(30,475 dr.) is thus seen to have been secured by property 
worth three times that amount. The market value of the lease- 
hold and taken together, was considerably more 
than twice that of the freehold mapddeoo and oixdreda. In 
making this rough comparison of values all the lands must be 
regarded as freehold, for it is possible that to Mnesimachus the 
net revenue of the small plots free from ¢épos may have been 
almost as great as that of the larger tracts subject to ¢épos. As 
to this we lack data, not knowing how much, in addition to 
their cash payments, was received by Mnesimachus from the 
serfs inhabiting the c@uat. No inference can be drawn as to 
the acreage of the x@mat and xAjpo, because they doubtless 
contained waste lands, as to the extent of which we have no 
particulars. 

L. 6. The two «rAApo (1, 6, 8) doubtless had the same area, 
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so that the slight difference in their rentals — 3} chrysoi at 
Na[g]rioa, 3 chrysot at Kinaroa — must have been due to the fact 
that the Kinaroa land was valued at one-tenth less than the 
other. That allotments such as these were alike in area is 
highly probable, since «xAjpos immuds apparently denoted in 
Asia Minor a «Afpos of definite size (0.G.I. No. 229, iii, 1. 
102 f.), differing from that of the ordinary «Ajpos (2. 1. 100), 
while in Egypt the terms tpraxovrdpoupo, dydonxovtdpoupo., 
and éxatovrdpovpot (Meyer, Heerwesen der Ptol. p. 36) show 
that cleruchs received land-grants of a certain fixed area vary- 
ing from thirty to one hundred arourat according to their rank 
in the army. The «Ajpos must also have had in Asia Minor as 
in Egypt, a comparatively low rental and a low valuation, 
since it consisted as a rule of cheap land, that is, of untilled land, 
which the holder of the «Ajpos had to bring under cultivation 
(ib. pp. 7, 10,40). As to what was the area of the «Apo: held 
by Mnesimachus we hazard the following conjecture : 
Capitalizing at 4 per cent (see above, p. 73), the gepos of 
34 chrysoi = 763 drachmas, we find that the value of the allot- 
ment at Na[g]rioa would have been only 17 drachmas more than 
1900, which was the sum paid at the sale of city lands in Mag- 
nesia-on-the-Maeander about 300 B.c. (Ins. v. Magnesia, No. 8: 
for its date see p. X XIX) for the cheapest 50 schoinot plot of agri- 
cultural land. Now, for this Magnesian sale the lands are care- 
fully parcelled out into 50-schoinot plots. Plot 1, which fetches 
1900 drachmas, contains 50 schoinot: plots 2 and 3 together 
make up 50: plots 4 and 5 each contain 50, and are separately 
reckoned, although bought by the same purchaser; plot 6 con- 
tains 50 schoinot ; it is only in the last plot, containing the bal- 
ance of the land — 83 schoinoi —that the limit of size is ex- 
ceeded. Such a method of division can best be explained by 
supposing that in Western Asia Minor at our period 50 schoinot 
were a customary or standard area, somewhat as the “ quarter- 
section” now is in our Western States, for a plot of agricultural 
land designed for a single owner. While it is true that the 
rest of the Magnesian plots sold at prices higher than 1900 
drachmas, yet for purposes of comparison with «Ajpot we need, 
as above pointed out, just such cheap land as the Magnesian 
plot 1. The approximate coincidence in value’ between this 
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plot and our Na[g]rioa allotment, added to the fact of a 50-schot- 
not standard having apparently been in fashion at this period, 
suggests that this standard may have applied also to «Ajpot. 
It seems then not improbable that the Na[g]rioa «Ajpos contained 
50 schoinot = 5.55 hectares = about 13.70 acres (2.47 acres per 
hectare, cf. Hultsch, op. cit. pp. 668 f.); and that the Kinaroa 
«Anpos had the same area, but consisted of land worth less than 
that at Na[g]rioa —i.e., about 34 drachmas, instead of 38, per 
schoinos. So the «Afpos land, when it is given away in rough 
condition and its ¢dpos is fixed, would be worth about ;}; of the 
value of the garden-land in high cultivation (cf. above). Her. 
II, 168 says that in Egypt 12 arourai (=3.31 hectares) were 
given to each soldier, but officers received 30 or more arourai, 
as we have seen. So our «Ajpo of 5} hectares, though smaller 
in area, would have been of about the same value, if the Asia 
Minor land was richer or less expensive to clear than the 
igyptian. 

L. 8. «al Moporov’T dare. — At the beginning of the line 
are traces of the lower parts of AA or AA, followed by a space 
of five letters before -apéov. Possibly év is here omitted by 
mistake (cf. 1. 7, €v Moporov “Téarr), or it is a variant form, 
a sort of locative, cf. the omission of év with tém@ in 0. GL. 
Nos. 488, 1. 6; Syll. No. 740, ll. 8, 20. On the phrase, cf, 
above. 

L. 9. The downstroke of the third letter is visible and the 
space is too wide for P or K. So Naypvoa is probable; cf. p. 46. 

Ll. 10-13. Cf. above. L. 11, the position of ravoixiwy is due 
to the fact that the syntax is similar to that of Xa@v dravrop; 
ef. II, 5, Grravtas. On yivopuevar, |. 13, cf. Rostowzew, 
R.K. p. 242; Ps. Arist. Oec. 1355 b, and references in Her- 
werden, Lexicon Gr. 8.v. yivopevov; and on xapis cf. 
Xen. Oec. IV, 6. 

L. 13. Scarpéoews. — On dialpeois as a contractual division, 
ef. Wilcken, Gr. Ost. I, p. 183; Wessely, Wiener Studien, III, 
p. 5; Kenyon, Greek Pap. in Brit. Mus. III, 880; Tebt. Pap. 
I, 72, ll. 54, 67; Vitelli e Comparetti, Pap. greco-eg. 20, 1. 30; 
Berl. Gr. Urk. 1895, 567, 4; Ins. Jur. Gree. p. 31, ll. 13 f.; 
Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 162-165. Cf., also, the use of dcavopyy 
in 0.G4.I. No. 335, 1. 137, éwi ris ald] trois iro rap 
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Kpatovvtwy The here, however, refers 
probably to the division and distribution of land which may 
have taken place after 311 B.c., but more probably as early as 
the defeat of Clitus by Antigonus in 319 B.c. It is the earliest 
use of the word in this sense in an inscription. 

L. 14. é£aiépnpya. This word is known only from one other 
inscription, Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, No. 36¢ 
(= Syll. No. 734), where é€aipnua is used of money taken from 
a larger sum; cf. Herwerden, Lexicon Gr. s.v. (the reference 
even in 2d ed. is wrong), Von Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, 
No. 144. But in this inscription it means a separate or re- 
served piece of property probably exempt from taxation ; cf. r[a 
dé Ta Syll. No. 19,1. 10,and Bouché-Leclereq, 
op. cit. III, p. 230; Her. II, 168, dpoupar éEatperor dumdexa Exdorw 
arerees ; cf. €Eaipeta in Ins. von Pergamon,No. 38 ; éEaiperov in 
Syll. No. 933 ; and war’ é€aiperov in Oxyr. Pap. V1, No. 907, 1. 10. 
Such lands in Egypt were assigned to soldiers, and probably 
Pytheus and Adrastus were important officers who were re- 
warded for their services. The verb é€a:pém is used in Syll. 
No. 177, 1. 73, where a portion of the tribute is to be reserved 
as a fund from which loans may be made, é£a:peio@ar ard Tav 
mpooddav, the same words as are used in Paton and Hicks, /.c. 
Cf., also, Her. IX, 81; Xen. Anab. V, 3,4; VII, 8, 23, €Eadpera; 
Ins. von Priene, No. 14,1. 83; 195, ll. 18, 33; Z.G. XII, vii, No. 
231, 1. 32; Forschungen in Ephesos, 1906, p. 17,1. 3. Professor 
Mitteis suggests that €Faipnua is here equivalent to praecipuum, 
i.e. a portion taken from an estate prior to its division among 
the claimants. 

éxaS8ev. —The singular with two subjects instead of the 
plural also in K.P. II, No. 5. 

T Sarpovpors. — The omission of o between T and £8 here 
and in 1. 17 is probably not merely a mistake of the stonecutter, 
but also reflects the native pronunciation, which slurred the o. 
Such errors are common (cf., to cite only two instances, yuSpds 
for yap8pes in K.P. II, No. 153, and Zpaveos beside in 
B.C.H. 1V, 1880, p. 304). 

avrAnv. —avAn here may have about the same meaning as 
éravuus in Plut. Hum. 8, which refers to this same period (cf. 


above; Ramsay, C.B. I, pp. 419 f.; Rostowzew, R.K. p. 253), 
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trois 5€ otpatiwtas ev tpiolv Tov 
érimpackey avtois Tas Kata Thy Kai 
TeTpaTupyias Kai Booxnudtev yeuovoas. ‘O dé mpid- 
TaypaTos Eevaryos Spyava Kal Tod 
mapéxovtos Kal Tov pic Gov oi oTpa- 
Svevéuovto Exactov. The reference in 
érravvres is to quadrangular buildings with towers at the four cor- 
ners, enclosing an open space or avA7 (Tetpatrupyla); cf. Ram- 
say, E.P. p. 373. They correspond to the later Roman castellum, 
ef. Procop. Aed. IV, 1, p. 266; Jos. Ant. Jud. XIII, 2, 1. 
These fortified residences belonged to the great landowners, 
and go back, Ramsay thinks, to the time when immigrant 
Phrygians from Europe settled in Phyrgia and made themselves 
lords of the land. Our inscription shows that such buildings 
existed also in Lydia, and that they were granted as gifts by 
the rulers (cf. Syll. No. 929, ll. 133 f.). These tetrapyrgiai 
existed in the Cyrenaica, in Syria, in Cappadocia (cf. Ramsay, 
H. G. p. 286; C.B. p. 420; Pauline and other Studies, 1906, p. 
376 f.; Luke the Physician and other Studies in the History of 
Religion, 1908, pp. 185-187, where Ramsay compares the 
Seljuk khans; Butler, Publ. of an Amer. Expedition, 11, Archi- 
tecture, 1904, pp. 121, 177, 255; Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 253 f.; 
Rostowzew, Hellenistic-Roman Architectural Landscape (Rus- 
sian), pp. 95f.; Rom. Mitt. XX VI, 1911, pp. 151-152; Prentice, 
Greek and Latin Inscriptions of Syria, No. 340). In Lydia 
there was a place called Terpazrupyéa (cf. Buresch, op. cit. pp. 
96 f., 197 f.; K.P. II, p. 116), the name of which perhaps came 
from such a fortified house (cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. II, 507; 
Rostowzew, R.K. p. 253, note; Wilamowitz, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 
1906, p. 64; Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur gr. Inschriftenkunde, p. 185). 
The avAy in our inscription, however, was not necessarily a 
fortified place, but seems rather to have been an ordinary farm- 
stead, adjoining which were the homes of the serfs and slaves 
and the 


1Cf. av\ca in Aeschines, Contra Ctes. 119, and a’A# in Dion. Hal. A.R. VI, 
50, VIII, 87, 5; cf. Syll. No. 510, No. 1. 68, éwavAlwy xabgpnuévwr ; Inscr. Jur. 
Gr. p. 31, 1. 14, éwatXas ; Michel, Rec. No. 460, 1. 40, addA4 ; ibid. No. 854, 1. 18, 
Thy abd\hv kal rdv Dio Chrys. VII, 224r; B.C.H. XXII, 1898, p. 433, 
avrAhy thy év KuBivos; Polyb. IV, 4, 1, 7d Xupdvos ; Diod. 
XII, 48, XX, 83, 4, xadetre ras éravdecs; Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. J. VIII, 
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L. 15. wapdéeroos, a word of Persian origin, occurs rarely 
in Greek literature, but its meaning there seems to be not 
merely a royal pleasure- or hunting-park full of all sorts of 
trees, but also a garden or cultivated land (cf. Meyer, Gesch. 
des Altertums, III, §§ 34,52; Diod. XVI, 41; Xen. Hell. 1V,1, 
15; Xen. Oee. 1V,13: re Evovrat oi KaXovpevor 
Te Kayabav pectol boa yh LV, 20, rov 
év Ydpdeot wapddeccov=in Cicero, De Sen. XVII, consaeptum 
agrum; Xen. Anab. I, 2, 7, at Celaenae ; I, 4, 10, rapadercos ravu 
péyas kal Kados, Eywv boa II, 4, 14, tapadeicou 
peyaXou Kal Kal dacéos tavtoiwv dévdpwv). The 
are probably not vineyards, as Mahaffy in Grenfell, Revenue 
Laws, pp. xxxii f., xlif., thinks; since in 0.G@.Z. No. 90, 1. 16, 
they are distinguished from the apediris yh (cf., also, Par. 
Pap. Il, No. 46; Rev. Laws, 36, 12 and 37,10). They are dis- 
tinguished from «Ajpos, «Aros, and in Petrie Pap., III, 
1905, No. 26, ll. 6-7 (cf. Mahaffy, Cunningham Memoirs, XI, and 
also Petrie Pap., Il, p. 68, No. 22; Tebt. Pap. I, No. 5, ll. 99f.). 
They certainly contained fruit trees of various kinds (cf. Xen. 
Oec. II, 4, 14, and note to Tebt. Pap. I, 1902, No. 5, 1. 53), so 
that Grenfell is probably right in opposing Mahaffy’s view that 
their produce was only grapes and in thinking that they con- 
tained also palms and fruit trees (cf. Rev. Laws, p. 95; Wilcken, 
op. cit. 1, p. 157 f.). In Petrie Pap. II, No. XX XIX, 
seem to differ from wapadaca, but trapadeoos is a more general 
term, and Grenfell thinks it possible that even flowers and vege- 
tables were included besides fruit trees. In our inscription the 
use of omdpou aptaBer after tapddacos would indicate that in 
Asia Minor, where there could scarcely have been palm trees, 
mapddaoos meant land not only with fruit trees or orchards, 
but with gardens of flowers and vegetables, and perhaps also 
grain (6ca yf in Xen. Oee. 1V, 13; Diod. XIX, 21, 
mapaveicwv puteias It would seem to have had at 
least in part y# omdpipos (cf. R. Et. Ane. V, 1903, p. 179). 
For other examples of trapadeoos in Egyptian papyri, ef. Hibeh 
Pap. 1, No. 112,1. 98; Berl. Gr. Ur. No. 929, b. 2-4; Tebt. Pap. 
1905, p. 280, 1. 4, p. 282; ef. R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 235, 1. 9, p. 237, 1. 26. 
For the various uses of avA4 and éravks cf. Meyer, Hamb. Pap. 1911, No. 23, 
18, note on p. 98. 
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II, No. 343, 1. 69, and note, No. 503; Fayum Pap. Nos. 55, 218, 
226, 341; Wilcken, Gr. Ostr. p. 157, etc.; Rostowzew, op. cit. 
pp. 3, 7f., 14, 16-18, 113. Our inscription, which gives the 
first occurrence of wapddeoos in a Hellenistic inscription of 
Asia Minor, whence it was probably introduced into Egypt, 
shows that the word had an agrarian meaning distinct from that 
of a mere park. The inscription published by Sterrett, op. cit. 
III, No. 280, where rapddeacos is read is of late Roman date. 
omdpov.—The practice of estimating the area of land by the 
number of measures of seed required for sowing it is found in 
Syll. No. 155, ll. 15 f. (about 325 B.c.), 
omdpov éxatov and also in an inscrip- 
tion from Aphrodisias (T. Reinach, R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 


237, 1. 13, first century A.D., Tpioly omdpov 


Siaxociwv tecoapdxovta; also in ll. 20, 21, 26). In our case 
the standard is not the kypros, but the Persian, not the Egyp- 
tian, artabe = about 55.80 liters (cf. Her. I, 192; Hultsch, 
Metrol.* pp. 478, 481). Now the average amount of seed sown 
per hectare in antiquity was 200 litres (CT. Reinach, J.c. p. 239), 
a figure confirmed by the consensus of classical writers (Jardé, 


R. Et. Ane. XII, 1910, p- 373, n. 10).!_ At this rate the area 


of the two paradeisoi at Tobalmoura requiring 15 artabas (837 
litres) of seed would be 4.185 hectares = about 10.34 acres, 
while that of the otkopeda and paradeisoi at Periasasostra, re- 
quiring 6 artabas (334.80 litres) of seed, would be 1.674 hec- 
tares = about 4.15 acres. The total area of these small plots 
in both villages would thus be 143 acres. 

L. 16. stone here reads aptax@r, 
a stonecutter’s mistake. 

On xcatotxodrres, also l. 18, cf. Cardinali, Rend. Ace. Lincei, 
XVII, 1908, p. 192f.; Ins. v. Priene, Index, IV, 2, p. 244; 
Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 243, 261-263, 285, 286, 289, etc.; Ram- 
say, C.B. p. 583. The names in Il. 16-18 confirm the idea 
that the or or maporxot, which are so often 
mentioned in inscriptions, are natives (cf. above, Proper Names). 


1 The Egyptian peasants, however, perhaps because of the greater fertility of 
Egyptian soil, received seed at the much lower rate of one Egyptian artabe 
(36.5 litres; Hultsch, op. cit. p. 367) per aroura (0.275 hectare, ibid. p. 356), 
cf. Lille Pap. 1, 1907, No. 5, p. 48. 
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xatotxouvtes is here used, not of serfs, but of those who dwell 
in villages (Tobalmoura and Periasasostra), and «atotxia, 
though much less frequent than x@pn, is often its equivalent 
(cf. B.C.H. IX, 1885, p. 395; Buresch, op. cit. pp. 2f.; 
Marquardt, R. Alt. IV, p. 17; J.A.S. XI, 1890, p. 117). 
xaTo.xew and xdtoxot are often used of soldiers also; for the 
various meanings cf. references in O0.@.I. No. 229, note 13; 
and P. Ghione, I Comunit del regno di Pergamo (Mem. d. R. 
Accad. di. Torino, 1904), p. 98. 


Cotumn II 


L. 1. The traces of letters here are 1rEMUIMHit (= TEE- 
MOIMHTE), then space for aaa letters, then tL... These sigla 
are above éav to cwpdor in |. 2, and suggest the restoration pA 
un unre [Tois ewois exydvors unre (then about 
ten letters). There is also the trace of the bottom of E over 7 
in Oa. 

L. 2. a&d@ for ddA needs no comment, since the use of a 
single consonant for a double in inscriptions is frequent. 

here has the same meaning as Pax in 
ll. 3 and 6; cf. Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotie Fragment, 1896, 
p- 99, ll. 35 f., where ékornew takes the place of our é€adda€- 
(o)mev; cf. Theophr. fr. XCVII, 1 (Wimmer), a@vrerojra rob 
KThwaTos  THS oixias, cf. references in Herwerden, Lez. Gr. 
8.v. Tivos. 

Ll. 3,4. BeBatacopev. —On BeBaiwars cf. above. 

L. 4. é&arrAdEwpuerv is a mistake for éEaddAadEouerv. For 
the use of @ instead of o, cf. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions of Syria, 1908, p. 350; Judeich, op. cit. p. 201, index, o 
for o. The mistake of o for @ occurs in K.P. I, p. 89, 
coppootynv; II, p. 75, avdyvob.; cf. Mayser, Gram. der gr. 
Pap. pp. 97, 98. For é€adXdrrw in the rare sense of * oust,” 
cf. Syll. No. 510, 1. 38; Petrie Pap., III, No. 19, 1. 34. 

L. 5. éw[t] tas c@pas, etc.—émi here has the meaning 
“with regard to,” like wepi, and is akin to éwi in such phrases as 


THY Kopny = “asregards this girl.” The éi goes rather 
with cvyypadnv and than with yeypaupevnr. 

L. 5. é«dtxatovabwcarv. — éxdixaida is a new word, but its 
sense is clear. must be equivalent to 
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ecOa, though dicavotcGar seems never to occur in the sense of 
“engaging in a law suit,” but éxd:cavodofac must mean “to 
carry through a law suit to its conclusion.” For é«ducdfeoPa, 
the usual term, cf. Ins. Jur. gr. I, p. 196, 1. 49; p. 204, 1. 129; 
Syll. No. 177, 1. 39. Another form, é«éd:eioPar, is found in 
0. G.I. No. 609, 1. 14. 

L. 7. eis to ’Apréucdos is simply a variation of es ta 
Apréudos, II, 5, 9, 17. 

L. 8. On the sum 2650 ypuoot cf. above. On yevnyara and 
xaptroi, also in 1. 16, cf. p. 56, above. 

L. 9. omocovotyv dfia Kai 
pev. — Iota adscript is omitted in this 97. Notice the variation 
in this phrase. In 1. 11, ypuolov afta aElav 
copuev, where takes the place of tadra; 1. 16, dcou adv 
Thy akiav where ypvoiov is omitted and av 
used ; 1. 17, dv ypuciov Kal tadta aroddcoper. 
Notice the many repetitions in this inscription. So the whole 
of 1. 9 is repeated in 1. 17; ef., also, IT, 12, 19. For such in- 
demnity in Roman times, cf. Ricca-Barberis, ‘Sulle spese per i 
frutti pendenti al principio ed alla fina dell’ usufrutto,’ Gierke 
Festschrift, 1910, pp. 151 f. 

L. 10. cai same phrase 
in 1.15. The syllable pais omitted. refers to fields 
and lands brought under cultivation; cf. gutevew and xata- 
and Rostowzew, R.K. pp. 7,15. tt bri Av 
wow refers to improvements, which the temple-wardens may 
make on the property. 

L. 11.. On rwapaxataO also I, 3; II, 13, 18, cf. above. 
péxpt cov repeated in 1. 18. 

L. 12. cf. p. 64, above. 

L. 13. 6 Baccreds, etc., cf. pp. 23 f., above. 

L. 13. On 7d apyaioyr, cf. p. 60, above, and J. G. XII, vii, 
No. 515, Il. 19, 23. éav repeated without significance. 

L. 14. rapaypipa, very frequent in papyri. 

L. 18. év éwol, peculiar use of preposition év, equivalent to 
“in my name.” Since év also occurs with tots ewois éxyovors, it 
is hardly a case of dittography from év trapa(xa)taOyxn, where 
-xa- is omitted. In 1. 11, however, we have no év with iv in 


e > , 
EV 
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L. 19. &v —In 1. 12 réws dv 
amrod@pev, where téws is used after a word ending in a vowel. 
But after rpafis we have réas. 

wpakis téws av pnw yévntac — 
From what has been said above, it will be clear that the inscrip- 
tion ended here, and that there was not another column. Col- 
umn II extends two lines further down than Column I, as if the 
stonecutter did not want the last two lines to go into another col- 
umn. The syntax, however, is very loose, and several construc- 
tions are possible. might go with é& jua@v,as in Oxyr. 
Pap. Cl, 44, 45; CIII, 21; and é€eivas be a sort of complemen- 
tary infinitive to yévnra, “and the right of execution upon us 
meanwhile shall not be allowed”; but it seems much better to 
understand with yévynrat, to take réws as equivalent to éws, 

and to consider é£eivat a loose construction for éerra or 
“let execution be permitted so long as all is not paid by us.” 
Possibly érrm might be understood with wpafis, and we might 
translate “and let there be the right of execution so long as 

permission (é€feivac) is not granted by us. Chis, however, 
would make very poor legal sense. Probably the stonecutter 


meant to write éorw with wpafis, but, having omitted it, filled 
out the inscription with éfeivar. For mpafis in the case of 
mortgages, cf. J. G. XII. vii, No. 515, 1. 22 ; and for the phrase 4 
mpakis éotw, cf. Wilcken und Mitteis, Grundziige und Chres- 
tomathie, II, 1, p. 119. 


W. H. BucKLeER. 
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THE “ROMAN BOWL FROM BAGDAD” 


In the last volume of this JoURNAL, pp. 310 ff., Professor 
O. S. Tonks published, under the title “ A Roman Bowl from 
Bagdad,” a marble bowl with sculptured reliefs and inscrip- 
tions rudely incised. A glance at these inscriptions was suffi- 
cient to show that they were based, as Professor Tonks had 
seen in part, on an Arabic original. As my historical studies 
have made me for some time interested in the question of the 
transliteration from Oriental to Western languages and vice 
versa, | took up their study with eagerness. An almost com- 
plete decipherment was the result, but with this went the dis- 
covery that the inscriptions were forgeries. The brief note 
pointing this out, which was sent to this JOURNAL, arrived 
too late for the last number. Professor Fowler suggested that 
I utilize this delay for correspondence with Professor Tonks, 
and I have also availed myself of the discussion by friends more 
competent than myself. By thus going over the main points 
of controversy in private, we hope to obviate the necessity of 
reply and counter reply in print. 

Our main concern in this paper will be these inscriptions. 
They were in large part deciphered by Professor Tonks, and 
his views in regard to them at that time will be seen from the 
following extracts: “The first word, Sbigmos, is more or less 
unintelligible. It has, however, a magical sound, and this, 
with other features in the inscription, led Professor Prentice 
and myself to look for concealed meanings in the inscription. 
Indeed, one is ready to look for magical formulae in ‘almost 
any blind combination of letters after reading such as the fol- 
lowing. . . . Then comes a combination of letters which if 
anything seemed magical to Professor Prentice and myself. 
The alpha and omega instantly recalled the regulation abbre- 
viation for the Divinity, while the kappa sigma easily expanded 
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into Kurios. The next letter, which looks like a cross-barred 
theta, of course has no right to be here if it is that letter. 
But this form occurs in Christian inscriptions apparently as 
a punctuation mark, as well as the symbol for God. Alpha 
might stand for Adam, who appears in the magical papyri in 
the cosmogenic sense to concentrate the natural forces invoked, 
or for Abraham, whose name also is used in invocations. So 
out of AQKZOA we could get the formula Alpha omega, 
Kurios, Theos, Adam or Abraham. To us that might not 
mean much; but for a late Greek or Roman who believed in 
the potency of mystic names this formula would be a very 
powerful one” (pp. 315 f.). “The presence of Asclepius and 
Hygieia hints at an association with medicine.” “There seems 
to be a suggestion of magic in the formulae written on the 
bowl, and inasmuch as this is intimately connected with the 
practice of medicine, we have, so it would appear, some reason 
for thinking that the bowl was used for medicinal purposes” 
(p- 320). From this it appears that Professor Tonks was in- 
clined, in spite of doubts, to the view that the bowl and its 
inscriptions had magical suggestions. In this connection it is 
proper to add the following from Professor Prentice: “I never 
believed that ‘ these inscriptions were of a magical nature.’ . . . 
The search for magical formulae in such combinations of letters 
was natural enough to me; but here it was unsuccessful, and 
the idea was abandoned. I made other suggestions to Tonks 
about the inscriptions, but the ‘ partial decipherment’. . . was 
Tonks’ own.” 

Such, then, is the view hitherto held. It will be most con- 
venient if it is here stated that the present writer would read 
the main inscription as representing approximately the follow- 
ing Arabic, which in turn would be 
transliterated SBYTMWS SWYRS SABYNA AWKSTA, and 
which would mean Septimius Severus, Sabina Augusta. 

Now let us take up the decipherment letter by letter. We 
have given the Greek on the bowl, the Arabic from which it 
was transliterated, and the European language, Greek, Latin, 
French, or what not, from which this Arabic was derived and 
which goes back ultimately to the Latin, not the Greek, forms. 
There could be no question as to the proper representation of 
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the s-sound in all three. But the following e is not found in 
the Greek. Evidently it was not in the Arabic, and this indi- 
cates that there was no vocalization here. The use of a 6 for 
the p of Septimius simply shows that it has gone through the 
Arabic, which has no proper p and so must use a 0 in the trans- 
literation of proper names. The 7 might be taken as a vowel, 
inserted to make more easy the pronunciation of two conso- 
nants coming together, a not uncommon phenomenon in Syrian 
Arabic, but it would seem to be better to accept the theory of 
Dr. J. P. Peters, Professor Torrey, and Dr. B. B. Charles, that 
we have here the ambiguous group ya ta, which, if written in 
manuscript, as in the reproduction of Dr. Charles, might as 
easily be read YT, as did our forger, as TY, as it should have 
been. Incidentally, it proves that the Greek was transliterated 
from a written and not an oral Arabic. The gamma is simply 
an error of the engraver of the bowl, for what is needed here 
is a tau. The question has been raised by Professor Briinnow 
as to why we have here the use of a ta and not a ta indicated 
in the Arabic text. This may be phonetic, due to the follow- 
ing @, or it may be, as suggested by Dr. Charles, that it is folk- 
etymology, due to an assumed connection with the Arabic sebt, 
Sabbath, a not unlikely theory when we remember that our 
forger was in all probability a Christian. But such assump- 
tions are by no means necessary, for there are plenty of exam- 
ples in modern Arabic of the variant use of ta and fa in the 
same word, and, indeed, Professor Torrey tells me that this 
was true in the Arabic spelling of his own name. The omega 
indicates a waw in the Arabic. This could hardly stand for an 
omicron, which is not likely to have been represented in an 
unvocalized text. The more natural supposition is that this 
waw represents a Latin u, which would then point to the Latin, 
not Greek, form of the word. Professor Torrey has drawn 
attention to another possibility, that the waw sin is a natural 
contraction for tus. 

Professor Tonks has successfully made out the second word 
as Severus, and the third as Sabina. Professor Torrey believes 
that the alif, which must be assumed as the original of the sec- 
ond letter in Severus, is what we should naturally expect as a 
result of the genius of the language. He accordingly thinks 
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that my first explanation of this as a hint of vocalization, due 
to the misreading of a fatha as short a instead of short e, is 
improbable. The argument from the general character of the 
language is in his favor, and we have no other certain trace of 
vocalization. But it should be noted that the form he postu- 
lates is not found among the variant spellings of the name of 
Severus, which Dr. Charles has found for me in Mas‘udi. As 
I know from my own experience, it is not difficult to pick up a 
lithographed copy of Mas‘udi in Syria, and the man who was 


responsible for the Arabic forms could easily have learned the 
literary forms, for he certainly was well educated. The omega 
represents another waw, which in its turn can hardly stand 


for omicron upsilon, as our forger seems to have mechanically 
transliterated each single letter of his Arabic original by a sin- 
gle letter in the Greek. Then the only other possibility seems 
to be a uw, and this again points to an original which used the 
Latin, not Greek, form. On the other hand, the use of ya to 
represent the second e in Severus, which is long, would with 
difficulty be assumed as known to a modern Arabic-speaking 
person. In the Greek form, the eta would, of course, permit 
this, but there is no other indication that there was a Greek 
basis for these names. The most probable theory is to take the 
use of the literary forms of Severus already in Arabic, for some 
of these actually do have the ya. 

We have no more points of interest until we note the alpha 
omega for alif waw as the natural representative of Au. The 
man who transliterated the g of Augusta by kaf evidently lived 
where the gim was not pronounced as hard g, or he would have 
used that letter. If, however, he had followed the normal 
literary fashion, he would have used gh, which we find in 
Aughustus. But such transliteration of the foreign g by kaf 
is common in Syria, while the Persian has actually taken this 
kaf, given it a special mark, and made it thusag. The cross- 
barred theta is one of the best proofs of the forged character 
of the inscriptions, for this archaic form could not possibly 
have been used within centuries of even the date pointed out 
by the imperial names. We might argue that this use of the 
theta represents a ta, and that this was used because it so fre- 
quently occurs in Aughustus. But we have already seen that 
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our form does not agree with the literary form in regard to the 
g, and so perhaps we had better not attempt to find the reason 
for this theta in literary reminiscences. Here best fits Profes- 
sor Torrey’s seductive theory, that the man who engraved the 
bowl mechanically picked out his Greek letters by means of one 
of those tables of alphabets, so common in Syria, where, oppo- 
site the Arabic forms, are to be found the main types from 
cuneiform down. 

The remaining inscriptions consist mostly of names, and have 
been in general sufficiently worked out by Professor Tonks. 
Certain additional points, however, may be mentioned. The 
Askolab undoubtedly goes back to the Latin form Asculapius 
rather than to the Greek Asklepios, especially as the omega 
here must again represent a u through a waw. But it is quite 
possible, as Professor Torrey suggests, that it is not really the 
actual Latin form that we are to assume as the basis, but the 
modified French form Esculape, the pronunciation of which 
would, of course, exactly coincide with the Askolab. French 
is so well known in Syria, and especially in the Lebanon dis- 
trict, that it requires no violent assumption to believe this. 
And we could then find in the Eigi over the figure of Hygieia 
another proof of French influence. Certainly the gim must 
here go back to something other than hard g, for that we have 
already seen was represented by kaf. But in the Lebanon gim 
would regularly have the zh sound, and so we would have 
the exact reproduction of the pronunciation of the French 
Hygie. When Professor Torrey suggests that the use of # for 
the Arabic ha is due to this being the representative of that 
letter in the table of alphabets, he may well be right, but we 
should also consider the possibility that this loss of h may be 
due to the loss of the aspirate in the modern Greek. He reads 
the character after BNAQPA as |, and explains it.as an ending 
for that name in alif ya. Finally, he has been able to make 
out the Aoginon, which had eluded Professor Tonks and myself, 
as Eugenius, a late ruler whose coins are not uncommon in 
Syria. His explanation of the second N as due to a confusion 
of the manuscript form of final sin with that for nun seems to 
solve that difficulty. 

Such, then, is a brief account of the decipherment as it stands 
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at present. However much we may differ in details, none of 
the scholars to whom I have shown this has any doubt of the 
inscriptions being forged, and, indeed, Professor Tonks has 
admitted this. But he still insists that “ the admission of their 
falsity does not imply necessarily that the bowl is a forgery,” 
and that he “is still forced to believe that, although the bowl 
presents certainly an unusual appearance, and has quite as cer- 
tainly been tampered with, its authenticity must be granted, 
grudgingly perhaps, until some further evidence turns up to 
render its falsity indisputable.” But the mere fact that there 
is something admittedly false about the bowl leaves it open to 
suspicion, and the burden of proof is thrown upon the scholar 
who would still defend its authenticity. The bowl may be 
genuine; one would hesitate to decide without a more careful 
examination, and that of the original, than is possible for most of 
us. But it must and will remain suspect until strong proof to 
the contrary be given. Professor Tonks himself has seen that 
there are other reasons to suspect the bowl. He is “ tempted 
. . . tosay that . . . the whole bowl is modern,” “that there 
would seem much reason for relegating the work to the cate- 
gory of forgeries,” and “the first impression of the bowl was 
such as to cause one to be_suspicious of it.” To be sure, he 
feels himself able to answer these objections, and yet our sus- 
picion is, to say the least, aroused. Professor Prentice, though 
he does not consider that my “theory about the inscriptions 
affects the question of the age of the bowl itself” because “ it 
has been evident from the beginning to all of us here that the 
inscriptions are of different origin from the bowl itself, even 
when some of us believed that both might be genuine, i.e. 
ancient,” that “the inscriptions are rudely scratched while the 
bowl and its figures are carefully carved,” though he feels that 
if the wolf children are really different from the Renaissance 
children, then the bowl is old, nevertheless states that he has 
“ never been convinced of the genuineness of the bowl, and is 
not now.” And Professor Briinnow also declares, “ From the 
very first time I laid eyes on the bowl, I had a very strong sus- 
picion that it was a modern forgery.” When those who have 
actually seen the bowl have their “strong suspicions,” we may 
be also permitted to have our doubts. 
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By publishing the bowl under the heading of “ A Roman 
Bowl from Bagdad,” Professor Tonks has given a certain 
amount of approval to the statement of the person from whom 
it was bought that it came from that place, though in the text 
he qualifies this by “ was said to have come from Bagdad,” and 
adds a note in which it is stated that Pére Jaussen had been 
told that it came from the Hauran. The,assumption that it 
came from Bagdad has serious difficulties, as has also the 
theory that the inscriptions are magical, and that the bowl was, 
therefore, used for medicine. If we are to accept these theo- 
ries, we naturally turn, for comparison, if we are acquainted 
with the archaeological productions of Babylonia, to the famous 
Mandean bowls which have also magical inscriptions and de- 
signs. But,though they belong to the very period and locality 
from which this is supposed to have come, they are totally dif- 
ferent, and in this I am confirmed by Professor J. A. Mont- 
gomery, the one authority on these bowls in America. It is 
difficult to assume that these reliefs can be attributed to as 
sarly a date as the third century, and Professor Tonks feels it 
necessary to “come down to Coptic times to find parallels.” 
But it is still more difficult to assume the production of such 
strongly pagan reliefs, even in Seleucia, so long after the acces- 
sion of the bigoted Sassanidae in 226 A.p. So, for this period, 
Coptic parallels cannot be applied to Babylonian products. 
There is, of course, much less difficulty in assuming Coptic 
parallels to productions of central Syria and the Hauran, 
though even here we should have to be cautious in applying 
such parallels. Professor Tonks writes, “I do not believe the 
provenance given to be important.” But it is important to 
this extent, that what would be a probable parallel in Egypt 
becomes much less probable in the Damascus region, and most 
improbable in Babylonia. 

In the earlier draft, I had ventured a few remarks on-the 
subject of general style. But now I can rely on the remarks 
of no less an authority than Studniczka, in the Kunstchronik, 
XITI (1911), 112: “Den Herausgeber selbst, obgleich er 
zugleich der Eigentiimer zu sein scheint, hat der Verdacht 
moderner Entstehung sehr beschiiftigt. Wie berechtigt er 
ist, liszt sich ohne Priifung des Originals nachweisen. Ein 
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Hauptstiick des Relieffrieses ist die auch von Tonks erkannte 
Nachbildung der altetruskischen Bronzewélfin im Konser- 
vatorenpalast, die sonst auf keinem antiken Bildwerke vor- 
kommt. . .. Und zwar erscheint sie auf der Marmorvase 
mitsamt den in der Renaissance hinzugefiigten Zwillingen. 
Die von Tonks. . . hervorgehobenen, sehr leichten Abweich- 
ungen der Kinderfiguren im Relief von denen der Bronze kénnen 
daran nichts iindern. Die nach Petersens einleuchtender Be- 
weisfiihrung urspriinglich zu der kapitolinischen W6lfin gehé- 
rigen, verlorenen Zwillinge miissen ganz anderen, archaischen 
Stiles gewesen sein. Nach dieser einen Feststellung ist es 
kaum ndétig, noch all die anderen Griinde fiir die Unechtheit des 
Marmorwerkes anzufiihren, die ja zum Teil der Herausgeber 
selbst schon beigebracht hat.” 

Professor Tonks, however, still holds to the authenticity of 
the engraved figures, and I accordingly present his view of the 
present situation: ‘One is bound to respect the dictum of so 
distinguished a scholar as Studniczka. But in spite of this, I 
cannot help feeling that since the maker of this bowl has been 
so literal in the rendition of the wolf he would not have been 
likely suddenly to change and take liberties with the twins. 
That being the case, the difference from the Renaissance pair 
that the twins present in the matter of the position of the arms 
must have value. Its close resemblance to the original postu- 
lates that the copy must have been made by one who could 
study the wolf closely while carving the bowl. This would 
mean that the maker was at the time in Rome (or, what is 
unlikely, possessed an accurate copy of the Roman wolf). The 
fact that the twins differ from the modern children shows that 
the bowl was created before the original group was lost, — 
unless, and this is unlikely, the maker had a very perfect copy 
of the wolf with the original children in place. The bowl, 
therefore, must date between the date of the disappearance of 
the original twins and that of the busts. In view of this, I am 
bound to say that unless other proof of falsity is given, we 
must accept this group as the most important document we 
have for the character of the original twins. In regard to the 
other matters touching the authenticity of the bowl,—as to 
these I have given my reasons for believing them valuable, so 
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that it remains for those who believe the bowl a forgery to 
refute them. In other words, I believe that the burden of 
proof now rests upon these scholars and no longer upon me. 
The question of the inscriptions and of the bowl itself must be 
considered apart. That modern forgers are apt to ‘improve’ 
genuine antiques is of course well known.” 

I have thus, in attempting to sum up the matter, presented 
in their own words the contentions of both sides. But one 
point still remains for discussion. Studniczka adds “Zu der 
dennoch wiinchenswerten Quellenanalyse der Filschung fehlt 
mir die Zeit.” In my own case, it is rather a lack of knowl- 
edge and especially of proper library facilities. Yet it is 
important, if this is a forgery, and as in a way a proof of for- 
gery, if we can to some degree indicate the possible sources of 
the forger. 

As for the bowl itself, it at once strikes the man who has 
travelled in the Orient as being most probably an example of 
that commonest of all types of forgeries, the reproduction in 
the more expensive stone of something found in a cheaper 
material. It is unfortunate that we do not have a closer deter- 
mination by a geologist of the stone, for this would in itself 
give a practically certain clue to the locality from which it 
came. As to the figures, the heads of the imperial couple seem 
to me, as well as to several others, to have been taken from 
coins, though it is quite possible that the direct source was 
some book or other printed matter. Professor Torrey also 
notes, what must be familiar to any one who has collected coins 
in Syria, that coins of Severus and Sabina are common enough 
there. But, though similarities may be traced between our 
heads and the coin figures of these rulers, there is no more rea- 
son to assume that the forger really knew that these repre- 
sented Severus and Sabina than that he guessed right in the 
vase of the “ Atalanta.” To me, as well as to the majority of 
those with whom I have discussed the question, all the figures 
appear to have been taken from some book. Needless to say, 
it would be foolish to insist on any one book or group of books, 
so long as we are unable to place our hands on any actual orig- 
inal. Nor should we forget that the man who could make, or 
find, such accurate transliterations into Arabic as we have 
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noted, need not, and probably would not, have confined himself 
to one book. In his library, for use in giving both the names 
and the figures, he may have had some of the books on ancient 
history which are listed in the catalogues of the American and 
Jesuit Presses at Berut ; he may have used the Arabic Oriental 
periodical, al Machriq ; he may have had a somewhat elaborately 
illustrated history of Syria, which I once saw and have since 
been unable to get track of; or he may have used, as certain 
indications make possible, French works, in which case a wide 
field is opened to our conjecture. Without a larger collection 
of printed material than is here accessible to me, I cannot pre- 
tend to settle the matter. I feel certain that the originals of 
the figures will sometime be found in some book or books, but 
what these are, or are not, I shall not attempt to settle. 
Somewhat more exact results may be obtained as regards 
the inscriptions. Whether one or two or a dozen men were 
engaged, whether there was a “learned friend” who gave the 
forger the Arabic forms, or whether the man who wrote the 
Arabic was the same as the man who wrote the Greek, and 
whether this man or these men was or were the same as the 
man who carved the bowl itself, cannot be proved, and these 
points are comparatively tnimportant. We can be sure that 
the bowl was carved by a man who knew little Greek, who had 
learned this perhaps only by the use of a table of alphabets, 
perhaps only through the knowledge gained by the church ser- 
vices, if he was, as is at least possible, a “Greek” Christian. 
On the other hand, the Arabic from which this Greek has been 
transliterated is perfect. This matter is so important that I 
cannot do better than quote Professor Torrey, as a far greater 
authority than I, on this point. “It is not a painful transfer- 
ring, letter by letter, such as the Arabic-into-Greek perform- 


ance is; nor can it possibly be explained by supposing any 


such process. On the contrary, it is at every single point just 
the way in which a man who could read the European lan- 
guages easily would ordinarily render these names. He uses 
everywhere the conventional equivalents, not at all the same 
as those which would have been used necessarily by an igno- 
rant man. This statement is fundamentally important, and I 
am ready to support it in detail, if there is any need of doing 
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so.” -We must assume, then, as proved that the Arabic from 
which the Greek was transliterated was written, and that it 
ultimately goes back to a printed source. This may have been 
taken by the forger from the written notes of a “learned 
friend.” It may equally well have come from the books in 
Arabic or in French in the library of a man who read _ these 
two languages with facility, but whose knowledge of the Greek 
might be confined to what he could painfully pick out from 
the table of alphabets which we should quite expect to be 
found in the library of such a Syrian amateur. 

No attempt is made to underestimate the difficulties to be 
met by the belief that the bowl is forged, and, unless we find 
the actual originals, those who still insist upon the authenticity 
of the bowl itself may find grounds for their opinion. These 
difficulties increase when an attempt is made to explain how 
the forgery came into being, for here we have a wide range of 
possibilities, though limited to a certain extent. But, when all 
deductions are made and when the difficulties for and against 
are stated, the greater difficulties are found in the assumption 
that the bowl is genuine. It is admitted by all that the in- 
scriptions are forgeries, and this, in spite of the statement of 
Professor Tonks, does throw a suspicion on the bowl, even if it 
were otherwise without such suspicion. When to this natural 
suspicion we add all the other objections, it becomes difficult to 
believe in its genuineness. Professors Briinnow and Prentice 
have seen the bowl and are still not persuaded that it is genuine. 
Professors Bauer, Fowler, Jastrow, Montgomery, and Torrey 
have all, for one reason or another, declared their belief that it 
is a forgery, and we have the authority of Studniczka to the 
same effect. But, as there are still those who believe that it 
is at least probable that the bowl is genuine, this somewhat 
wearisome discussion of its authenticity may have had its use. 
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A NEW COLLEGIUM AT ROME 


In the month of July, 1911, I found in the shop of a Roman 
dealer in antiquities a Latin inscription (Fig. 1) which was of 
such interest and importance that it seemed unwise to let it lie 
longer unnoticed. I therefore brought it to the attention of 
the Director of the Museo delle Terme, Dr. Roberto Paribeni, 
who promptly secured it for the Museum, and most kindly 
suggested that I publish it at my convenience. The inscription 
is cut, in fine letters of the early imperial period, on a slab of 
marble 0.51 m. in height and 1.125 m. in width. Small frag- 
ments are missing at three corners. The text is as follows: 


oeNCORDIAE-AVG 
SACRVM 


C-CLODIVS:C-F-MAGNVS: ET: C- 


ET 
BASI-PIGMENTARIS-ET-MINIARIS-SVA-PEC-D-D 


The importance of the cult of Concordia in its relation to the 
imperial family is well known, being attested both in inscrip- 
tions and on coins. In CJL. II, 3349, for example, we find 
Augustus, Pax Perpetua, and Concordia Augusta united in the 
same inscription, and dedications to Concordia or to Concordia 
Augusta on behalf of the emperors are commoan.! It is, there- 
fore, scarcely open to doubt that the imagines of the fifth line 
represented three members of the imperial family who were 
thus associated with Concordia Augusta. Strong support for 

1 For example, CJL. VI, 91-94 ; VIII, 15447; cf. De Ruggiero, Dizionario, 
II, 572, and Roscher, Lexikon, I, 916 f. 
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this view comes from the inscribed bases, discovered about 
twelve years ago at Ephesus, which record the munificence of 
C. Vibius Salutaris in presenting silver statues of Diana, 
together with those of Divus Augustus and King Lysimachus, 


Figure 1,— Inscription From Rome. 


for the decoration of the theatre. On one of these bases we 
read Dianam argenteam item imagines argentea(s) duas, unam 
divi Aug. (a)liam phyles sua pecunia fecit; and on another, 
Dianam argenteam item imagines argenteas duas (u)nam Lysi- 
machi! et aliam phyles sua pecunia fecit (CIL. II, 14195, 5 
and 6). Similarly, in the present case the imagines of members 
of the imperial family, and doubtless the statue of Concordia 
Augusta as well, were of silver, especially since they were the 
gift of men one of whom, at least, was engaged in the silver 
business, either as a dealer or as an artisan. 

In order to receive such a gift, the pigmentarii et miniarii? 
must have had a regular organization and headquarters in 
Rome; in other words, they formed a professional collegium, 
which comes to light for the first time in this inscription.® 
That it was customary for men to present statues of gods or of 
emperors for the adornment of the schola or templum of a colle- 


1 Lysimachus is the king whose kindness to the Ephesians is recorded by 
Strabo, XIV, p. 640. 

2 It is worth noting that miniarius is not found in the lexicons. 

8 The pigmentarii vici lorarii of VI, 9796 were not a collegium, as Waltzing 
points out in Etude historique sur les Corporations, IV, p. 36. 
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gium by which they had been honored is amply attested in the 
inscriptions. Of the many examples that might be cited, two 
or three will suffice: XIV, 33, 7. Annius Lucullus . . . honora- 
tus signum Martis dendrophor(is) Ostiensium d. d.; V1, 1936, 
In honorem domus August(ae) Ti. Claudius Secundus . . . via- 
toribus (trium)vir(um) et (quattuor) vir(um) scholam eum statuis 
et imaginibus ornamentisque omnibus sua impensa fecit; VI, 
1872, Ti. Claudio Esquil(ina) Severo, ... patrono corporis pis- 
catorum et urinator(um) ... quod hice primus statuas duas, 
una(m) Antonini Aug(usti) domini nostri), aliam Iul(iae) 
Augustae dominae nostr(ae), sua pecunia posuerit. 

In what part of Rome the collegium of the pigmentarii et 
miniarit had its headquarters cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. The inscription was said to have been found between 
the Tiber and Monte Testaccio, but such stories are not always 


worthy of belief. 
HARRY LANGFORD WILSON. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM ROME 


THE following apparently unpublished Latin inscriptions 
from Rome are in the collection of the “American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, with the exception of No. 4, which 
I publish from a copy. 

1. The right portion of a slab of yellow marble; h. 0.100 m., 
w. 0.158 m., th. 0.010 m.; letters, from 0.018 m. (1. 1) to 
0.008 m. (1. 5) high. October, 1905.! 


LERIVS-M-F-POLL M. Vajlerius M. f. Poll(ia) 
AA-MILES-CORTIS-V (ste) ..... Ja miles cortis v. (sic) 
JRIAE-OPTIO-VIX-ANN praet | oriae optio, vix(it) ann(is) 
MILITAT-ANN-XIV-HIC (tot), ] militat ann(is) xiv, hic 
ITVS EST 8 jitus est. 


L. 1, Poll(ia): ef. Cagnat, Cours d’Epigr. Lat., 3. éd., p. 61, 
m, 
L. 2, the cognomen is perhaps Herm]a, less likely Palm]a or 
Gemm]a. Cf. V1, 10229, v. 26: Valerio Hermeti, pos- 
sibly the same person. 
2. A slab of grayish marble; h. 0.126 m., w. 0.223 m., 
th. 0.030 m.; letters 0.008-0.014 m. high; there are slight 
traces of minium in the letters; in the margins, a simple incised 
line. Alleged provenance, the vicinity of S. Paolo fuori le 
Mura. 
D-AMPVDI- D-AMPVDI_ (margo) 
VS-SOTERICVS. D-F-BASSVS 

(sic) INFRA-TITLVM.- SVPRA-TITVL_ (margo) 
OLLAS-DVAS.- OLLAS-DVAS 


11 indicate thus the date of acquisition ; practically all the stones were pur- 
chased from antiquity dealers. 
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3. A cippus-shaped slab of cream-colored marble ; h. 0.270 m., 
greatest w. 0.143 m., th. 0.044 m. Irregular lettering. De- 
cember, 1905. 

Caput iuvenis 
Ti CLAVDI 
SYMBI 
VIXIT-ANNIS- 
XX-SINE-VLLA 


MACLA-RELIQVIT (sic) 
SIBI-AMOREM 
MAXIMVM 


4. [I copy the following from an inventory of inscriptions 
at the American School which was prepared by Miss Elizabeth 
Bruce. I have not been able to find this inscription, which 
seems not to have been at the American School since March, 
1905. ] 

“Slab of bluish-white marble, tapering downward. Broken 
at bottom. 0.19 m. (at top) x 0.40 m. x 0.08m. Curved top 


and single groove.” 
D M 
P-CORDIVS 
TELESPHOR 
MARCIAE-A 
POLLONIAE 
CONIVGI 
SVAE-B-M 
FECIT® 


5. A tablet of white marble with gray streaks; h. 0.C83 m., 
w. 0.170-0.172 m., th. 0.029 m.; letters rude, 0.013-0.017 m. 
high. One nail for fastening is preserved, and the hole for the 
other. Alleged provenance, the vicinity of S. Paolo fuori le 
Mura. 

DAMA 
LIS 


4 

4 

4 ‘ 

t 
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6. A slab of white marble; the lower left-hand corner is 
lost; the part preserved is broken in two pieces; h. 0.323 m., 
w. 0.225 m., th. 0.032 m.; letters, 0.023 m. high. June, 1905. 

D M 
ERIDANVSZOSI 
MI-AYG-LIB-SERB (sie) 
FECIERIDANOFILI? 

ORORISMEAEQVI 
VIXITANNVIIMYV 
D XIIII 
L. 5, 8] ororis +++. 

7. A slab of white marble with gray streaks; h. 0.094 m., 
w. 0.198 m., th. 0.023 m.; the two nails for fastening are pre- 
served; on the back is a portion of a meander in relief; the 
inscription is at the top of the slab, in letters 0.016 m. high; it 
leaves a clear space of 0.050 m. to the right, containing a hori- 
zontal groove which was probably the cause of the stonecutter’s 
leaving the inscription incomplete, or completing it with miniwm 
only. Autumn, 1904. 

HERMIA-THUC Hermia Thuc(ydidis). 


8. A slab of coarse-grained white marble, broken in six 
pieces; h. 0.155 m., w. 0.707 m. (top) to 0.713 m. (bottom), 
th. 0.024 m.; in the middle of the right and left edges there 
are holes for nails; letters, 0.029 m. (1. 1) to 0.016 m. (1. 4) 
high. Alleged provenance, the vicinity of S. Paolo fuori le 
Mura. Autumn, 1904. 


DIIS-MANIBVS 

M-IVNIO-FEROCI-IVLIA-VENERIA 

CONIVGI - SVO - CARISSIMO - CVMQVO - VIXIT 

ANNIS - XXIIX - FECIT - ET - SIB- ET - LIBERT - LIBERTAB - POSTER- Q- EOR 

9. A tablet of white marble; h. 0.096 m., w. 0.158 m., th. 
0.012 m.; simple incised border; the two nails for fastening 
are preserved; letters, 0.015-0.017 m. high. Alleged prove- 
nance, the vicinity of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. Autumn, 1904. 


C-VALERIVS 
SPERATVS 
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10. The upper part of a slab of white marble; h. 0.365 m., 
w. 0.335 m., th. 0.034 m.; letters, 0.025-0.030 m. high. 


VICTORIO®Y 
AGATAEROY 
LIBERTOY 
BENEMEREN 
TIFECIT® 


11. The left-hand part of a slab of white marble with gray 
streaks; h. 0.105 m., w. 0.175 m., th. 0.019 m.; letters, 
0.016 m. high. The minium of the letters is fairly well pre- 
served; the nail for fastening at the left is preserved. June, 
1905. 


M-VIPSANIVS-AGR M. Vipsanius Agr[ippae 1. 
ET-ANTISTIA-FAC et Antistia Fac[undia? --- - 


For the familia of Agrippa, cf. CZZ. VI, 10255, and p. 3503 
(inscription found outside the Porta Pinciana): dis | manibus 


| collegio | Agrippiano; De Ruggiero, Dict. Epigr. s. v. Agrip- 
pianum (collegium); cf. also CIL. V1, 5299, 15616. 
A. W. VAN BUREN. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-29, 1911 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its thirteenth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29, 1911, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association. Four sessions were held for the reading 
of papers, and at two evening meetings addresses on archaeo- 
logical subjects were delivered. The abstracts which follow 
were, with few exceptions, furnished by the authors. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 11 A.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Association. 
The following archaeological papers were presented : 


1. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Greek and Roman Sculptures in Philadelphia. 


The writer discussed seven pieces of sculpture in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. These were: (1) a helmeted head 
of Athena, a fine Hellenistic work said to have come from Cairo; 
(2) the upper part of an Attic grave relief of Pentelic marble with the 
heads of a man and a woman, of great beauty, date about 400 B.c. ; 
(3) a draped female figure of colored marble, perhaps an Iris, a Roman 
copy of a late fifth century original; (4) a small head of Dionysus 
crowned with ivy; (5) a fine portrait head of Menander; (6) portion 
of a large Roman relief with two life-size figures, one of which is 
apparently a portrait of Augtstus, the other a soldier; (7) a 
sarcophagus relief of imperial Roman date representing a Bacchic 
procession. 
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2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Note on a Roman Ring. 


The writer described a woman’s gold ring of imperial Roman date 
consisting of a plain band, and in place of a seal, the figure of a 
naked infant modelled in the round, in the act of climbing up a pole, 
that is, up the band of the ring. On the inside is the inscription 
EXCIDIO SERVATA MEO, “preserved by my destruction.” The 
writer could find no parallel for this inscription. Taken in connec- 
tion with the figure of the naked child, it would seem to indicate 
that the life of a mother had been saved by the death of her child, 
and that the ring was designed to commemorate that event. The 
ring is in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


3. Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, A Mummy Label in the Carnegie Museum. 


Wooden tablet, perforated at one end, 12 x 6 em., letters incised 
on ink, TxovaAareive "Exwvixou érév 10. Paper will be published in 
full in Annals of the Carnegie Museum, Vol. VILI. 


4. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
The Fenway Court Giotto. (Read by Professor H. E. Keyes.) 

The writer discussed Giotto’s picture of the Purification at Fen- 
way Court, Boston, arriving at the conclusion that the attribution 
was tenable and the date after the Santa Croce frescoes. The little 
picture is probably a copy of the famous fresco in the Tosinghi 
Chapel, Santa Croce, which Vasari praised for its emotional appeal. 
The Fenway Court picture belonged to a series of which other mem- 
bers are recognizable in the Nativity, the Metropolitan Museum; the 
Entombment, Berenson Collection, Settignano; and the Last Supper, 
Munich. These are not, as often stated, predella pieces, but probably 
door-panels. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, An Inseribed Bronze Plaque from Coptos. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Mr. Charles Hill-Tout, of Abbotsford, British Columbia, 
Neolithie Man in British Columbia. 
Archaeological research in the Province of British Columbia has 


until recently afforded no evidence of man’s presence there beyond 
at most five thousand years. Last summer, however, a human skel- 


| 
} 
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eton was discovered in the fresh water clay silts of the Kamloops 
district. The bones of this skeleton were seen obtruding from the 
face of a channel cut in the clay by the action of a small stream. 
The remains are not quite perfect, but the chief parts of the body of 
the skeleton and the major portions of the skull were secured. The 
contours and the cephalic index. of this latter differentiates it from 
the skulls of the present native races of that region, these being a 
markedly brachycephalous people, while the skull is markedly doli- 
chocephalic. The clays in which the skeleton was found are esti- 
mated by a local mining engineer of considerable experience, to be 
not less than 20,000 years old. The district is within the “dry belt” 
of the province, and this fact may account for the preservation of 
the skeletal remains. These latter will be subjected to careful, ex- 
pert examination, and any peculiarities will be recorded. The atten- 
tion of the Dominion Geological Department has been directed to 
these clays with the view of determining as far as possible their 
approximate age. It is noteworthy that the skulls obtained from 
the older burial mounds and from the lower horizons of the ancient 
midden heaps of this region are all dolichocephalic, yet there is no 
native tribe with this type of head in the province to-day; nor any 
evidence of their presence in the past, save these prehistoric skulls. 
The presence of these latter over various parts of the province would 
indicate that the modern brachycephalous tribes were preceded by a 
dolichocephalic people who have entirely disappeared. 


8. Professor C. H. Weller, of the University of Iowa, Notes 
on Athenian Topography. 


Cynosarges. — Nothing definitive was found by the British exca- 
vations south of the Ilissus, and the discussion hangs still on the 
literary evidence. The location in the vicinity of the Zappiron is 
supported especially by Pausanias and Pseudo-Plato’s Aziochus (ef. 
Dyer and Milchhofer). 

Asclepieum. — The precinct probably contained but one temple. 
So we gather from the inscriptions covering four centuries and from 
the scene depicted in Aristophanes’s Plutus. Kéhler’s interpretation 
of the Diocles inscription (.G. II, 489 b) is thus not in harmony 
with the other evidence. 

Panathenaic Ship. — The ship could hardly have been carried down 
the precipitous slope and eastward of the cave of Apollo; and, 
even if it could, such an interpretation of Philostratus’s words makes 
them inconsistent with Pausanias’s “near the Areopagus,’’ — a hun- 
dred and more yards away. If the ship stood below the cave, Pau- 
sanias must have mentioned it in connection either with the cave or 
with the Anaceum or its neighbors. 
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Propylaea. —The entire slope between the western wings was 
filled with earth, obliterating the marks which have suggested the 
“zig-zag road.” No definite zig-zag road existed. The Diitrephes 
group of statues probably stood about the altar of Hygieia (cf. Furt- 
wingler’s view), and not in the east portico; their description by 
Pausanias constitutes one of his “Adya.” No bench, but a base or 
series of bases, ran along the southern and eastern walls of the south- 
west wing of the Propylaea. 

Cecropium. — The “Old Temple” may be the Cecropium. The 
common view that the tomb of Cecrops was under the southwest 
corner of the Erechtheum leaves no space for the iepov of Cecrops (cf. 
IG. Il, 5, 563 b; ete.). Besides, the temple of Pandrosus was here ; 
Pausanias’s statement that it was ovvexys the temple of Athena is to 
be interpreted rigidly — as his use of ovvexyyjs elsewhere. The expres- 
sions of the building-inscription, zpds rod Kexporiov (once), and zpos 
7® Kexporiw (thrice), are most easily understood of the “Old Temple.” 
The dative may imply closer proximity. This suggestion may throw 
light on the Hekatompedon inscription. 


4. Professor H. L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, 


A New Roman Collegium. 
This paper is published in this number of the JOURNAL, pp. 


94-96. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Professor H. E. Keyes, of Dartmouth College, A Byzan- 
tine Madonna in the Princeton Art Museum. 


The paper discussed a Byzantine Madonna recently acquired by 
the Art Museum of Princeton University. The contention is made 
that the work in question, which presents an unusual iconography, 
is by the same hand as an almost identical panel in the Uffizi signed 
by a late thirteenth or early fourteenth century painter, Rico of 
Candia. Other examples of the same and similar iconographic 
details in later works are adduced to indicate the wide influence 
exerted by Rico not only in Italy, but in the lands east of the 
Adriatic. 


2. Dr. G. B. Colburn, of Swarthmore College, Ancient 
Lanuvium. 


Lanuvium is important as the seat of Juno Sospita, and interest- 
ing as the birthplace of influential men and as a residence of the 
Antonine emperors. Literary and epigraphic testimony regarding 
the site is not abundant. The site has been occupied since the 
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thirteenth century by Civita Lavinia, in the Alban Hills, twenty miles 
south of Rome. Local traditions and manuscript readings confuse 
Lanuvium with Lavinium. Unscientific excavations in this locality 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have yielded considerable 
good sculpture. In 1910 the writer was able, by a study of the 
extensive archaeological remains, to conjecture the general lines of 
the topography of the town. Modern local names were in some in- 
stances significant. The most important remains are the following: 
the subterranean aqueduct, still in use; portion of the Via Appia 
and of three outer roads; bridges and tombs; a villa, probably that 
of Antoninus Pius; a huge, curved retaining wall probably pre- 
Roman; a theatre from the age of the Antonines, now buried be- 
neath the town; an excellently preserved wall of peperino blocks 
possibly pertaining to a temple of Hercules; a portico and quadri- 
porticus upon high ground, probably used in connection with the 
sanctuary of Juno Sospita. One is tempted to conjecture that in- 
cubation was practised here. The great temple apparently stood on 
the summit of the hill, where the vineyard has never been explored. 
The grove, with its cave of the oracular serpent, is conjecturally 
placed on the slope to the west of this hill. 


3. Professor William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, The Evolution of the Acanthus Ornament. 

This paper will probably appear in a later number of this 
JOURNAL. 


4. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, Some 
Recently Discovered Works of Luca Della Robbia. (Read by 
Professor H. E. Keyes.) 


This paper described a Madonna and an Adoration at Nynehead 
Church, Wellington, Somerset, and medallions representing Prudence 
and Faith in the hands of a Paris dealer. The Madonna resembles 
that formerly owned by the Marchese Viviani della Robbia and 
later by Prince Demidoff. The Adoration is unique in type. The 
medallion of Prudence is closely related to the medallion of Temper- 
ance in the Cluny Museum and to the Prudence in the vault of the 
Portogallo Chapel at San Miniato. The Faith is unique in type. 


5. Mr. A. Kingsley Porter, of New York, Karly Rib-vaulted 
Construction in Italy. 


The chronology of Lombard architecture has been the subject of 
archaeological dispute for nearly a century. The importance of cer- 
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tain rib-vaulted Romanesque constructions of Italy has been recog- 
nized, but owing to the lack of documentary evidence it has not been 
clear whether such edifices preceded or followed the earliest rib- 
vaulted constructions in Northern France, which were erected about 
the year 1100. The only means of determining the question is to 
study systematically the Romanesque churches of Lombardy and 
certain other rib-vaulted buildings of Italy, which, though not situ- 
ated in Lombardy, belong essentially to the Lombard style. These 
monuments have up to the present remained practically unknown, 
but are fortunately many of them surely dated, and may be arranged 
in a sequence, in which may be traced the rise, culmination, and de- 
cline of the Lombard style. When this is done, the chronology 
of Lombard architecture becomes clearly determined, and it is 
possible to date accurately even undated monuments by a compar- 
ison of style. In the light of these new monuments, of which there 
are a great number especially in rural districts, it becomes evident 
that the rib vault was known and practised in Italy sixty years be- 
fore it appeared in France. In a series of edifices of the first half 
of the eleventh century, of which Lomello, Calvenzano, and Lodi 
Vecchio are the most important, may be traced every step in the 
formation of the Lombard style. The nave of Sannazzaro Sesia was 
rib-vaulted in 1040. Rib vaults were regularly employed through- 
out the second half of the eleventh century, and in San Savino of 
Piacenza we have a rib-vaulted monument consecrated in 1107 and 
evidently later in style than Sant’ Ambrogio of Milan or San Michele 
of Pavia. At Corneto Tarqumia there are numerous hitherto unknown 
rib-vaulted churches, the earliest of which cannot be later than 1090. 
The importance of the Lombard school in the history of architecture 
is thus demonstrated. It is evident that in Italy the rib vault was 
adopted merely as a constructive expedient to economize centring 
in wood, and that for the same reason it was borrowed by the build- 
ers of Northern France. 


6. Professor W. W. Baker, of Haverford College, Ancient 
Ways in Modern Greece. 


The land and people of Greece are to-day one of the best illustra- 
tions of ancient Greek literature and archaeology. The clear air 
(Eur. Med. 829), the bright purple of Hymettus (Ov. A. A. 3, 687), 
the fair-flowing Cephissus (Eur. Med. 835), -with its wandering 
streamlets of irrigation (Soph. O. C. 686), the dust of Athens (F.H.G. 
2, 254), are all there. The verdure of Colonus (0. C. 16 ff.), and the 
grassy spot by the Ilissus (Plat. Phaedrus, 229 B ff.), are only ap- 
parent exceptions. The products of Attica (Xen. Mem. 2, 9, 4), the 
frog-chorus (Ar. Ran. 209 ff.), the mosquitoes of Tricorythus (Ar. 
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Lys. 1032), the dung-beetles (Fab. Aesop. 7; 185), the fierce dogs of 
the hills (Od. 14, 31 ff.), are the same as ever. 

The people show the same Homeric curiosity, the same love of 
leisure and aversion to manual labor, the same democratic spirit, 
traces even of the ancient contempt for the “barbarian.” The love 
of life and horror of death are as intense as ever; a modern funeral 
much like the old. The retirement of women and their debarment 
from most employments (cf. Xen. Mem. 2, 7), the importance of the 
dowry, usages connected with the naming of children, the custom of 
early rising, much of the food, parts of the dress, many of the im- 
plements of daily use, may be closely paralleled in antiquity. 

In the minor business world the xixAo still survive, the countless 
peddlers with their constant cries (Ath. 2,55 D; 8, 358E; Ar. Ach. 
33 f.), the bungling or tricky artisans (Ar. Eq. 316 ff. ; cf. Xen. Mem. 
3, 10, 10), the cunning hucksters (Ar. Av. 1080). 

The government is nearly as direct a democracy as in Cleon’s day. 
Many religious usages and many beliefs and superstitions are pagan 
(cf. B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, and J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore); for example, the symbolic funeral proces- 
sions of Good Friday evening, which seem to be derived from the 
Adonia (cf. Plut. Ale. 18; Nic., 13). 


7. Dr. Alfred Emerson, of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
Kallimachos and the Delphic Dancers. 


No abstract of this paper was received. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Professor Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., of Wells College, 
The Apocrypha and the Annunciation in Art. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Professor Franz Cumont, of the Musées Royaux of 
Brussels, Roman Eschatology Illustrated by Monuments and 
Inseriptions. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Dr. Kendall K. Smith, of Harvard University, A Relic 
From an Ancient Schoolroom. 


A wooden tablet from Egypt, now in the British Museum, on which 
are written in ink six lines from the Iliad (I, 468-473), was the object 
discussed in this paper. Reference has already been made to it in 
J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, p. 39. The peculiar feature of this tablet is 
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that, while the top edge of the board with iron handle attached, is 
preserved intact, the quotation from Homer begins in the middle of 
a sentence. Further, the first line on the tablet comes at approxi- 
mately the middle of a passage which has been criticised as a cento 
of familiar lines. The suggestion made was that a pair of these 
tablets hung together in some Egyptian schoolroom of not later than 
the fifth century a.p., and were used for various exercises in ancient 
elementary education. 


4. Professor Wallace N. Stearns, of the University of North 
Dakota, Deir el-Bahari and Abydos. 


The finds at Abydos cover a long period. A temple of Osiris 
stood here as early as the sixth dynasty, possibly before the first. 
Inscriptions cover with intervals a period from the sixth to the 
thirtieth dynasty. Back of Menes is a line of kings whose tombs 
have been recovered at Abydos. Earlier than these are the square or 
oval pits, predynastic tombs, with their contracted burials — the 
bodies not mummified, but protected above and below by a layer of 
skins, which is in turn protected by a layer of matting. “These 
tombs belong to a people that had attained to the neolithic stage of 
culture.” Of palaeolithic folk there remain great numbers of rude 
flint implements scattered about on the surface of the desert and now 
exposed by denudation. Present interest centres at the temple of Seti 
I, dedicated to Osiris. A trial working made in 1901-02 unearthed 
a long passage within the temenos back of the temple. The work 
of 1902-03, conducted by Miss Murray, reached a maximum depth of 
forty-one feet down to the desert level, and brought to light a sloping 
subterranean passageway 200 feet long, the sandstone pavement of a 
great hall (34 x 15 ft. and 17 ft. high). From this led out three 
doorways,— south, north, and east, — the last leading to a sloping 
passageway. The roof and east wall have been defaced or destroyed. 
The west wall shows in three panels: 1, a colossal scene of the re- 
vivification of Osiris; 2, the chapter (119) on “ Knowing the Names of 
Osiris” ; and 3, Merenptah standing before a table heaped with offer- 
ings and offering incense. The walls of an adjoining chamber show 
the 148th chapter of the Book of the Dead, a chapter otherwise 
known only from three papyri. A line following the axis of Seti’s 
temple also follows the line of the sloping passage (worked in 1902- 
03), the centre of the great hall, through the desert pylon to the 
royal tombs. “That this hypogeum should be a part of the temple 
dedicated to the worship of the dead, with special appartments for 
the celebration of the Osireion rites seems natural and fitting.” 
Here once more at Abydos the Egypt Exploration Fund is at work, 
1911-12, under the direction of Professor Naville. 
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5. Professor Frank B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, 
Etruscan Sarcophagi and Urns in the Field Museum of Chicago. 


The writer reported on seven ancient objects from Etruria, now 
in the Field Museum of Chicago, viz. two archaic Faliscan sarco- 
phagi, decorated with paintings, three alabaster urns with relief 
sculpture, one alabaster urn with painted designs, and one alabaster 
sarcophagus. The last five objects are, some or all of them, from 
Chiusi. They belong to the third and second centuries B.c. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 8 P.M. 


1. Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Washington, The Exrcava- 
tions at Cyrene: First Campaign, 1910-1911. 


The substance of this address has appeared in the Bulletin 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, Volume II, 1911, 
pp. 141-176. 


2. Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton University, 
The Excavations at Sardis: Second Campaign, 1910-1911. 

The substance of this address has appeared in this JOURNAL, 
Volume XV, 1911, pp. 445-458. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 8 P.M. 


1. Mr. Bert Hodge Hill, Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, The Excavations of the American 
School at Athens, 1910-1911. 

An account of the excavations, chiefly at Corinth, carried on 
by the School. 


2. Mr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, Trial Exca- 
vations at Cnidus. 
A report of investigations carried on at Cnidus by Mr. Shear. 


3. Dr. Arthur L. Frothingham, of Princeton, The Real Ex- 
planation of the Founding and Early Growth of the City of Rome. 
(Read by Professor Fowler.) 


Rome consisted at first of three or more towns on different hills, 
which were not united as a single city until just before Servius Tul- 
lius. The explanations given for this unique peculiarity were that 
these settlements were founded at different times or by different 
tribes. All such explanations are unsupported hypotheses. 
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The present explanation is based on the ritual governing the found- 
ing of Italic and early Roman cities, whose site was always marked 
out and consecrated by augury. It was a fundamental part of ritual 
and belief that running water stopped auspices and augury: beyond 
it no ritual formulas could reach. No city boundary could contain 
running water without losing its urban auspices and the protection 
of the gods and being open to the attack of inimical spirits. No 
running water is found within Etruscan, Latin, or Umbrian cities or 
early Roman colonies. 

Now, the hills of Rome were separated by streams and swamps. 
Its first inhabitants were obliged by ritual to establish as many 
urban centres as there were groups of hills girdled by water. The 
Capitol, Quirinal, and Viminal formed one such group; the Palatine, 
Velia, and Esquiline, a second; the Caelian, a third. These may 
correspond to the three original tribes (Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres), 
and also to the commonly received locations of the settlements. 

After a century or two came the building of the great cloacas, 
not for sewage but to underdrain the lowlands. This covering of 
the running waters first made it possible to consecrate all these hills 
under single urban auspices, making Rome a united city. Chrono- 
logically these two facts seem contemporary, but their interdepend- 
ence has never been seen. The Aventine was not then brought into 
the pomerium because swamps still intervened. 


Among the consequences are: (1) the early settlements were 
towns, not villages, and were not successive but contemporary ; 
(2) their disunion was merely formal; (3) the united city was one 
of Three rather than Four Regions; (4) the three tribes and the 
curial organization long continued dominant, especially in religion 
and even topography, the four tribes and regions of Servius Tullius 
being for military purposes only. 
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July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS’ 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


WILLIAM N. Bates, 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHAEOLOGISTS. — The 
third international congress of archaeologists will be held in Rome, October 
9 to 16,1912. There will be ten sections devoted to prehistoric, Oriental, 
pre-Hellenic, and Italian archaeology; Greek and Roman art, antiquities, 
epigraphy, numismatics, and mythology; and ancient topography. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. — An in- 
ternational congress of Americanists will be held in London, May 27 to 
June 1, 1912. 

THE IMPERIAL GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
— Hans Dragendorff, formerly director of the Roman-Germanic Commission, 
has been appointed General Secretary and President of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Imperial German Archaeological Institute; and R. Delbriick, 
First Secretary of the Institute at Rome. (Arch. Anz. 1911, col. 58.) 

BULGARIA. — Discoveries in 1910.— B. Firtow publishes in Arch. 
Anz. 1911, cols. 349-370 (12 figs.), a résumé of archaeological finds in Bul- 
garia in 1910. At Aquae Calidae (Aytoska Banja) the Roman bathing 
tanks, built about the time of Nero, were found some 6 m. underground, 
and both beneath and above the floor, a vast number of coins and other 
small offerings which show much of the history of the place. Excavations 
at the church of St. Sophia at Sofia have brought to light, at depths of 1.30, 
1.10, and 0.60 m. below the present Turkish tiled floor, two Roman mosaic 
pavements belonging to churches apparently of the beginning and end of 
the fourth century, and the original stone flooring of the present building, 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATEs, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. BucxineHam, Mr. L. D. Caskry, Miss 
EpitH H. HAtt, Professor Haroup R. Hastinas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, 
Professor FRANK G. Moore, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAmMEs M. Paton, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. PEASE, Professor 8S. B. PLATNER, Dr. 
N. P. Vuacnos, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNAL material published 
after January 1, 1912. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 160, 161. 
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dating from the sixth century. A number of tombs belonging to the oldest 
church and others from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were opened, 
all dated by coins. Excavations on the fortifications at Pautalia (Kés- 
tendil) have continued. A large number of coins with jewelry and other 
objects from Roman graves were excavated, mostly surreptitiously, at Rati- 
aria, including a second century grave stele of Valerius Alexander; others at 
Mezdra and at Nicolaévo, among the last being a silver salt-sprinkler in 
the form of a child hugging a pet animal. From Messembria comes an 
archaizing Hellenistic marble bearded head of Hermes, and from Lom 
(Almus) and Madara, two votive reliefs of some importance for the history 
of Thracian religion, one of the Thracian horsemen, the other of Hercules 
Invictus. The Bulgarian Archaeological Society published in 1910 the first 
volume of an annual in which all these discoveries were fully treated. 

ROUSTCHOUK. — A Mithriac Relief and an Inscription. — A 
Mithriac relief, found at Roustchouk, Bulgaria, in the summer of 1910 and 
now in the museum at Sofia, is published, and described by G. Kazarow in 
R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 73-75 (fig.). It is divided into three zones, in the 
chief of which the customary slaying of the bull is represented. The follow- 
ing inscription on a slab now built into the wall in the court of the military 
club at Roustchouk is also published: D(iis) M(anibus) | Aurelio Coto | 
vet(erano) al(ae) II Arab(acorum) | vixit annis | XXXXVII, Aur(elius) | 
Helpideforus | et Papias et Iu-|lia Juliana co-|niunz patro-|no ... The 
letters are those of the second century A.p. 

LANGAZA.—A Macedonian Tumulus.—A Macedonian tumulus 
containing a two-chambered tomb of extraordinary beauty of design and 
delicacy of workmanship, situated 9 km. north of Salonica, has been ex- 
cavated for the Ottoman government. The tomb, which is by a Greek 
architect and not later than 400 B:c., was made for a single burial and for a 
person of the highest rank, probably military. It had been plundered of its 
contents, especially of all movable metal, but the architectural details and 
the two doors, an outer one of wood and an inner one of marble, are pre- 
served, at least sufficiently for reconstruction. The marble doors, perhaps 
the finest specimens known, are now exhibited in the Ottoman Museum. 
(T. Macripy, Jb. Arch. J. XXVI, 1911, pp. 193-215; 5 pls. ; 26 figs.) 

NECROLOGY,.— Paul Gauckler.— Paul Gauckler died by suicide at 
Rome in December, 1911, after continued sufferings due to ill health. Born 
in 1866 at Colmar, he was a graduate of the Ecole Normale and a member 
of the French School at Rome. After a term of service in the Algerian 
museums of Constantine and Cherchell, he was appointed to the post of di- 
rector of antiquities in Tunis, which he held until 1905. At this time he 
began a series of important explorations in the Roman villas of Oudra; 
at Carthage, where he excavated the Punic necropolis and uncovered the 
theatre and the Odeum with its numerous statues; at Susa, where he dis- 
covered the famous “Virgil mosaic”; and at Dougga and Gightis. To 
these discoveries is due the great development of the Tunis museum. His 
last and best known work was the commentary on the discoveries on the 
site of the “Temple of the Oriental Gods” on the Janiculum at Rome. 
(Chron. Arts, 1911, p. 295; R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 458-460.) 

Edmond Saglio. — Edmond Saglio died in Paris in December, 1911. He 
was born in Paris June 9, 1828, from 1871 to 1893 was conservateur at the 
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Louvre, and from 1893 to 1903 director of the Cluny Museum. He pub- 
lished in 1873 in collaboration with C. Daremberg a dictionary of Greek and 
Roman antiquities now in its third edition. (Athen. December 16, 1911, 
p- 773; R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 456-458.) 

Adolf Struck. — Adolf Struck, assistant and librarian at the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, has died in his thirty-fifth year. Among 
his works are Mistra, eine mitteialterliche Ruinenstadt, and Athen und Attika. 

SALONICA.— Latin Inscriptions.—In Berl. Phil. W. XXXI, 1911, 
col. 918, P. N. PapaGeoreiu publishes four Latin grave inscriptions from 
Salonica. Ibid. col. 1205 he publishes a Greek grave inscription of 179 a.p., 
and republishes two others. 

THRACE. — Projected Publication.—In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 
301-316, G. SeurE outlines a project for the publication in the R. Arch. of a 
series of articles in which inedited or little known monuments of Thracian 
archaeology are to be made known. 


EGYPT 


DISCOVERIES IN 1910.— A brief résumé of the excavations made 
in various parts of Egypt during the year 1910-1911, by F. Zucker, is given 
in Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 238-242. He notes the following: The discontinu- 
ance of the Berlin Papyrus Expedition; the beginning of work at Tell-el- 
Amarna by the Germans; the discovery of several temples and graves on 
the west side of Thebes, with two beautiful inlaid wooden coffins of the 
twenty-second dynasty; Lord Carnarvon’s excavations of 80 burials and 
valuable single finds of the twelfth, Hyksos, and eighteenth dynasties; in 
the neighborhood of Assuan, a necropolis with graves of prehistoric, Middle 
Empire, and Byzantine times, one of the Middle and New Empires, a Nubian 
cemetery, and a Coptic church and monastery built over a Ptolemaic tem- 
ple; at Saqqara, a cemetery of the first three dynasties; a step pyramid 
between Gizeh and Abusir. In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 317-337, is a 
letter from A. J. Rernaca in which an account of excavations in Egypt in 
1909, 1910, and the first two months of 1911 is given. 

DISCOVERIES IN 1911.—In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 303-315 (11 
figs.), W. M. Furxpers Petrie describes briefly the work of the Egyptian 
Research Account in Egypt in 1911. At Hawara about forty good por- 
traits were found painted on wooden panels. On the site of the labyrinth 
at a depth of from 20 to 25 feet the upper parts of half a dozen statues of 
the gods of the twelfth dynasty were found, the earliest such figures known. 
There were also found two immense shrines of red granite each containing 
two life-size figures of Amenemhat III. Many fragmentary wall sculptures 
lay about, including one which shows the king kneeling in a boat and open- 
ing a shrine containing a holy tree. At Gerzeh, near Meidum, a pre- 
historic cemetery was discovered with the earliest iron known. Two new 
pyramids of complex construction were found at Mazghuneh, south of 
Memphis. At Memphis considerable sculpture from the temple of Ptah 
came to light. 

ABU SIMBEL. — Excavations at the Great Temple. — In The 
Illustrated London News, November 25, 1911, is a fully illustrated article 
by A. E. P. W(e1GALt), describing the great rock-cut temple at Abu Simbel 
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and especially the discoveries made by clearing away the sand in front 
of the entrance. Work was begun in 1909. A wide terrace was uncovered ; 
here was a small chapel in which stood an altar with two obelisks before it 
and a shrine beside it. In the shrine were a large scarab:beetle and an ape, 
and upon the altar four apes. A row of statues — figures of the Pharaoh 
and of the sacred hawk of the sun alternating — extends across the whole 
breadth of the terrace. These statues heighten the effect of the enormous 
rock-cut colossi of the facade. The colossi themselves have been repaired. 

CAIRO.— A Hittite Bronze Statuette.— In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IV, 
1911, pp. 88-89 (pl.), J. OrrorD publishes a bronze statuette probably found 
in the Delta of Egypt and now in the possession of a dealer in Caire. It 
represents a female deity, with a peculiar headdress, standing on a lion or a 
panther. The figure is remarkable, as the width of the bust, the position of 
the right arm, and the anklets resemble Hindoo work. 

EKHMIM. —- Inscribed Tombs. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IV, 1911, pp. 
99-120, P. E. Newperry publishes the inscriptions of twenty-seven tombs 
of Ekhmim, the city of the thunderbolt god Min, found by him early in 1911. 
A twenty-eighth tomb was uninscribed. They date from the sixth to the 
twelfth dynasty. One untouched burial of the Old Kingdom contained 
three painted wooden coffins, the inscriptions of which are also published. 

MEROE. — Discoveries in 1911.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. IV, 1911, 
pp. 45-52 (6 pls.), J. GarRsTANG reports upon the excavations at Meroe 
from December, 1910, to February, 
1911 (see A.J.A. XV. p. 409). On 
the wall of the temple of the Sun 
were found sculptures, among which 
appeared the temple as it originally 
stood. Another scene apparently 
represents the building to the east. 
A king seated on his throne, war- 
riors on galloping horses, and a 
captive dragged along by a cord 
attached to his leg while a soldier 
drives him on with his spear, are 
among the scenes. A wall 300 m. 
by 150 m. encloses the “ royal city ” ; 
its west side seems to have fronted 
on the river in antiquity. Two 
large buildings were excavated, both 
apparently dating from about the 
Christian era, and built over earlier 
structures. One of them was prob- 
ably a palace. A pit near by, full 
of rubbish, contained many miscel- 
laneous objects, including Egyptian 
inscriptions dating from the eighth 
to the sixth century B.c. In the 
centre of the building an empty treasure chamber was found 4 m. below 
the surface and not far from it two jars full of gold dust and nuggéts. 
In one of them was also gold jewelry bearing the names of the kings 


Figure 1.— or AUGUSTUS FROM 
MEROE. 
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Uaz-ka-Ra and Mal-negen. In the second building a hoard of bronze 
objects was discovered and a large scarab of Amenhotep, mentioning 
Queen Tii. Near a small building to the north of the palace, bronze 
fittings of a throne came to light, including an image of a prisoner with 
his ankles tied to his elbows. A gold wire was about his neck. Another 
small building had walls covered with stucco and painted scenes repre- 
senting in gorgeous colors a king and queen, officials, and captives. 
Just outside the doorway in a pit of sand was a remarkable bronze 
head of Augustus (Fig. 1). A well-preserved shrine was excavated on a 
mound of slag which had accumulated over early foundations. There was 
no bronze or copper age in Ethiopia. J/bid. pp. 53-65, A. H. Saycr dis- 
cusses the historical results obtained. The first Ethiopian king of Egypt 
was apparently Mal-neqen. Two other kings, Aspalut, called also Mer-ka-Ra, 
and Hor-mat-leq or Uaz-ka-Ra followed Mal-negen, but the order in which 
they ruled is uncertain. They lived before 800 B.c. The names of other 
members of the dynasty were found, especially on the handles of sistra 
presented by the queens to the kings on New Year’s Day. The later kings 
of the twenty-second dynasty in Egypt, as well as those of the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth dynasties, must have ruled as subjects of the kings of 
Ethiopia. The Ethiopian conquest of Egypt must have occurred shortly 
after the death of Osorkon II about 800 B.c. Less is known of the later 
history of the country. The influence of Greek culture is apparent from the 
time of Ergamenes. After the partial destruction of Meroe in the first cen- 
tury A.D., negro influence began to be felt, so that in the fourth century, 
when the city was destroyed, it had practically ceased to be Ethiopian. 
Ibid. pp. 66-71 (5 pls.), R. C. Bosanquet publishes the bronze head of 


Augustus. It is a remarkably fine piece of Roman sculpture and had orig- 
inally belonged to a statue about eight feet high. The eyes, which are set 
in, are staring. Augustus travelled through Egypt in 30 B.c., and the statue 
may have been set up to commemorate his visit. It is now in the British 
Museum. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


YOKHA.— A Tablet of Basifim, King of Guti.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1911, pp. 318-327 (fig.), Father Scuerx publishes a marble tablet with 
fifteen lines of archaic cuneiform writing from Yékha, the ancient Umma. 
It is dated “in the time of Basifim, king of Guti,” and bears the name of 
the patesi Lugal-annatum. The character of the writing shows that it 
dates from the time of the dynasty of Ur, or earlier. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS BETWEEN HOMS AND 
HAMAH.—In Eph. Sem. Ep. III, 1911, pp. 157-184 (23 figs.), M. Lipz- 
BARSKI describes an archaeological journey between Homsand Hamah, which 
he undertook in November, 1910. It resulted in the discovery of a number 
of Greek ruins and inscriptions, and of one tablet containing the bust of a 
man in an Assyrian-Aramaean style; also of a number of dolmens, which 
seem to have served partly as tombs and partly as altars. 

‘AIN SHEMS.—The Excavations of the. Palestine Exploration 
Fund. — The July and October numbers of the Pal. Ex. Fund, XLIII, 1911, 
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are devoted mainly to an account of the excavations that have been be- 
gun this year at ‘Ain Shems, the Biblical Beth-Shemesh. On pp. 130- 
134, C. Watson gives a summary of results: the old wall of the town has 
been traced all round the hill, parts have been laid bare to the founda- 
tion, showing that there have been several periods of construction, the 
earliest dating very far back. The south gate of the town has been dis- 
covered, well defended with towers and guard-chambers. Possibly this was 
the only gate; but it is too soon to say with certainty, as the whole of the 
north wall has not yet been excavated. Great quantities of pottery of all 
ages have been found, but these are not yet classified. Some pieces are ap- 
parently from Cyprus or the Greek islands. Flint implements and bronze and 
iron objects have been found, while other articles belong to an Egyptian oc- 
cupation of the city, — possibly of the eighteenth dynasty. On pp. 139-142 
(map), and pp. 169-172, D. MackeNzir gives his official reports as director. 
Eight tombs, discovered in the northwest necropolis, were thoroughly 
searched, and their contents carefully tabulated. They fall into two main 
types; one, the earliest type of rock-tomb as yet observed, is the “ troglodyte ” 
cave-tomb of natural formation, with a natural entrance at the side which, 
however, is supplanted by a vertical well-like shaft sunk direct through the 
roof of the tomb. The other type has a cylindrical shaft like the preceding, 
and from it a narrow inclined tunnel descends into the chamber. The last 
is rectangular in shape, with a divan arrangement and a separate facade en- 
trance — a miniature door-shaped portal closed by astone slab. The pottery 
jars found in the tombs were nearly all one-handled, and in one vase in par- 
ticular, remarkable for its elegance and refinement of shape, the section was 
almost “egg-shell” in its thinness, reminding one of a Chinese saucer. 
Astarte figurines were found with other objects (figurines of Bes and Isis, 
scarabs, etc.), which betray a distinct and dominant Egyptian influence. 
There is a conspicuous absence of objects suggestive of Babylonian or Aegean 
connections. On pp. 143-151 (4 figs.), H. Vincent gives some notes on a 
visit to the explorations at Beth-Shemesh. 

CARCHEMISH. — British Excavations. — Excavations carried on at 
Carchemish or Karkemish (Djerablous) by Messrs. Hogarth and Campbell 
Thompson for the British Museum have led to the following discoveries: 
1, the longest known Hittite inscription; 2, a great stairway, flanked by great 
slabs with reliefs, which leads from the lower to the upper city ; 3, a winged 
lion whose head is surmounted by a human head; 4, a column-base with 
two lions in relief; 5, a great quantity of pottery; 6, neolithic deposits im- 
mediately under the Hittite strata (tending to show that neolithic civilization 
was less early than has been thought). The excavations are to be continued. 
(S. R., R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, p. 366.) In The Illustrated London News, June 
3, 1911, D. G. HoGartnu gives a résumé of what is known of the Hittites 
and their empire, which lasted from about 1800 to about 1250 B.c. See also 
A. H. Sayce on Carchemish in S. S. Times, LIII, 1911, p. 550. 

DAMASCUS.—The Right of Asylum.—In Mél. Fac. Or. V, 1911, 
pp. 71-75 (2 pls.), N. Giron publishes a Greek inscription of thirteen lines 
found near the French consulate at Damascus. It was cut on a column in the 
fifth or sixth century a.p., and conferred the right of asylum on a Jocal church. 

JERUSALEM.— The Recent English Excavations on Ophel.— In 
R. Bibl. VUT, 1911, pp. 440-442, 566-591 (5 figs.; 4 pls.), M. J. LAGRANGE 
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and H. Vincent discuss the recent reports in the newspapers, that the Eng- 
lish excavator, Captain Parker, and his party violated the mosque of Omar 
by running a tunnel under the mosque enclosure without permission of the 
authorities, and that they found the tomb of David and took from it 
treasures which they secretly carried outof the country. There is absolutely 
no truth in this story and no startling finds of any sort were made. The 
real results of the exploration were an investigation of the source of the 
spring known as the Virgin’s Fountain, of the network of canals and galler- 
ies connected with it, of the subterranean passageway between the fountain 
and the top of Ophel, of the aqueduct leading to Siloam, and of certain 
sepulchral chambers and pottery that turned up in the course of the excava- 
tions. See also Standard, October 12, 1911, and W. F. Brrca in Pal. Ex. 
Fund, XLIII, 1911, pp. 187-189. 

NORTHERN SYRIA. — An Unexplored District. — In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXII, 1911, pp. 171-179 (pl.), A. H. Sayce tells of a visit to the site of 
the old Hittite capital Carchemish, where D. G. Hogarth had just begun ex- 
cavations for the British Museum. His starting point for the Euphrates was 
naturally Aleppo, and he followed one route on his way eastward and re- 
turned by another. Both routes led him through an unexplored district, 
which is a blank in the most recent map—that of Kiepert —though he 
found in it many ancient te/s and a few modern villages. 


ASIA MINOR 


ALASCHERSIR.— A Portrait of Commodus. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 45-48 (fig.), A. v. PReMerRSTEIN and J. KEIL 
publish a monument found by them in the spring of 1911 at Alaschehir 


(Philadelphia). In a small pediment is a bust of the emperor Commodus, 
on either side of which and on the mouldings below is the inscription : 
ris | Tod abroxparopos | Kouoddov diapovis | of 
"Epwres éroinoavy éx tov iditwv. Then follow the names of twenty-one 
persons. 

ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA.—The Sanctuary of Men Askaenos. — 
In Athen. August 12, 1911, pp. 192-193, W. M. Ramsay announces the dis- 
covery of the sanctuary of Men Askaenos on the summit of a mountain 
5000 feet high, four miles east of Yalowadj and about the same distance 
southeast of the ancient city of Antioch in Pisidia. There was no temple, 
but a great altar, 66 feet by 41 feet, within an open space 241 feet by 136 
feet, surrounded by a wall 5 feet thick. Close by was a theatre or small 
stadium, and 200 yards away a church beside a fountain. The church was 
built of stones taken from the sanctuary, and at least one bears the name 
Men Askaenos. The sacred way, winding up the mountain, may be traced 
by the roadbed and by the votive reliefs on the rock. The precinct wall is 
covered with dedicatory inscriptions, of which seventy, dating chiefly from 
about 300 a.p., were copied. The peculiar verb rexuopevw occurs several 
times in them. The church is important as an example of fourth century 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

BARGYLIA.—The Worship of Isis and Sarapis.—In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 57-58, J. Keri publishes a much muti- 
lated Greek inscription recently found at Bargylia, in which there is men- 
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tion of Isis and Sarapis. It is important as evidence for the introduction 
of the worship of these divinities into Asia Minor in the third century B.c. 

CAPPADOCIA. — An Archaeological Journey. — In Meél. Fac. Or. V, 
1911, pp. 283-303 (8 pls.), G. pe JERPHANION gives an account of a journey 
in Cappadocia in 1907, in which he was able to correct Kiepert’s map in 
many places. He describes the ancient remains of Comana, as well as those 
at Djadjik and Deleli. bid. pp. 304-328, L. JALABERT publishes thirty-two 
Greek, and one Latin inscription found on the journey. 

MILETUS AND DIDYMA.— The New Excavations. — The results 
of excavations at Miletus and Didyma since 1907 are given by Tu. WieGAND 
in a report which indicates that the work approaches its end (Siebenter vor- 
ldufiger Bericht iiber die von den kéniglichen Museen in Milet und Didyma 
unternommenen Ausgrabungen. Anhang zu den Abh. Berl. Akad. 71 pp.; 
13 pls.; 16 figs. 4to. Berlin, 1911). Remains of a prehistoric settlement 
were found onthe Kiliktepe. The Hellenistic wall was further investigated 
and the general plan of the city made clearer. The size of the normal insula 
was 29 by 55.50 m. and the normal width of the street was 4.40 to 4.50 m. 
Among the buildings of the southern market a fine Corinthian building 
dedicated to Laodice, perhaps the wife of Antiochus II, is especially inter- 
esting. Apparently a temple of the Roman People and Roma was also in 
the southern market, judging from an inscription. West of this market was 
a large latrina and farther on a long two-aisled Hellenistic building, prob- 
ably a warehouse for grain. Its plan and elevation have been reconstructed 
as have also those of the temple of Sarapis. In the ceiling here are busts of 
deities, among them one copying the Apollo of Canachus. To the north was 
a rectangular court with colonnades, probably a palaestra or gymnasium. 
The western end of the stadium has been found. Toward the west of this 
was asplendid propylon with fine Ionic architecture of Hellenistic date. 
Near this was a gymnasium. The work at the baths of Faustina is finished. 
The apodyterion and the room with the tank of cold water were especially 
well preserved ; here two pieces of decorative sculpture — a figure of the river 
Maeander and a Hellenistic lion, both serving as fountains —could be re- 
stored to their original places. The baths were connected with the stadium 
by a court with fine composite capitals and Corinthian superstructure. An- 
other bath, which preserves the house type, was laid bare on the Hermeitepe. 
A Byzantine basilica of the sixth century was discovered west of the north- 
ern market. At Didyma the Sacred Way and the limits of the ancient town 
were investigated. Before the eastern front of the great temple was a nearly 
semicircular terrace for votive offerings, which was separated by a heavy 
retaining wall from the higher ground to the eastward. In front of the 
temple are the foundations of the archaic round ash-altar. Somewhat to 
the northwest is a round Hellenistic fountain. The place along the south 
side of the temple seems to have been arranged as a stadium. More than 
half of the great temple is now laid bare and is exceptionally well preserved. 
All the columns are standing to a height of several metres. The bases of 
the columns at the eastern end were decorated; the others had the usual 
Asiatic-Ionic form. The rear wall of the pronaos is standing to a height of 
11 m. In the middle of it is a doorway framed in great monolithic blocks. 
A threshold 1.50 m. high hindered access to the middle room. This door- 
way had no door, but there may have been curtains. At both sides low and 
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narrow passages in the wall of the pronaos led to the adyton, which lay 4.50 
m. lower. These passages have fine barrel vaults. Each passage ends be- 
side the great stairway and here are two narrow rooms, the ceilings of which 
are decorated with a deeply cut, large maeander pattern instead of coffers. 
An imposing stairway, 16 m. wide, led down 6 m. into the main hall. Among 
the inscriptions found are several relating to the building of the temple, 
lists of treasures, honorary decrees, etc. Parts of a decree in honor of Eu- 
menes II provide for distributions of grain on his birthday. From the data 
concerning the amounts of grain, the population of Miletus can be estimated 
as from 70,000 to 100,000. (A summary of this report is contained in Arch. 
Anz. 1911, cols. 419-443; 16 figs.) 

NYSA.— Recent Explorations. — The site of Nysa on the Maeander 
has been mapped, and to some extent excavated, by three German military 
officers and an archaeologist. Although its nearness to the railway and 
highroad have caused the sculptures and movable marbles to disappear, yet 
one or two interesting inscriptions survive, and the position and architectural 
character of the principal public buildings are still discernible. Strabo was 
a student here about 50-45 B.c., and has left accurate descriptions of the 
city and of some of the neighboring places which have been identified 
These are the villages of Acharaca, with sulphur springs, a healing oracle, 
and an annual fair, and Aroma, celebrated for its wines, and the plain 
anciently supposed to be Homer’s “ Asian meadow” (‘Aoiw év Acwan, II. 
II, 461). The last mentioned is still, as in his time, the scene of an annual 
midsummer religious festival, which is visited by the country folk from 
miles around. (Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 42-45.) 

SAMOS.— Excavations at the Heraeum. — Excavations at the He- 
raeum of Samos were begun in December, 1910, by Dr. Wiegand, whose first 
preliminary report appeared in August, 1911 (THropor WirGAnp, Erster 
vorliufiger Bericht iiber die von den kgl. Museen unternommenen Ausgrabungen 
in Samos. Anhang zu den Abh. d. kgl. Preuss. Akad. Berlin, 1911, G. Reimer. 
71 pp.; 13 pls.; 16 figs. 4to). The temple, which was dipteral, with eight 
columns across the eastern end and nine across the western. was built chiefly 
of poros, though the outer columns were of marble. Fragments of capitals 
with volutes prove that Vitruvius erred in stating that the temple was Doric. 
The pronaos between the antae was very deep and contained two rows of 
five columns each. Between the antae and the outer columns were two 
rows of columns across the front. No traces of columns have been found 
in the chief room, which may have been open to the sky, though a roof 
without inner supports (23 m. in the clear) is not impossible. There was 
no opisthodomus and no door at the western end. Here three rows of nine 
columns each extended across the building. Measured from the axes of the 
corner columns, the temple was 108.730 m. long and 52.414 m. wide. There 
were 24 columns in each row at the sides. Remains of an earlier temple of 
poros, about one-third smaller than the later structure, was found. Rhoecus 
(Herod. III, 60) was apparently architect of the earlier temple, and the 
book by Theodorus (Vitruv. VII, 1, 12) was about the same building, which 
was probably destroyed by Otanes in 517 B.c. (Herod. III, 147). The 
new structure was probably begun in the last years of the sixth century 
and the work was continued in the fifth century, but never completely 
finished. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ASIA MINOR.—A Journey in Northern 
Lycia, Southwestern Pisidia, and Southern Phrygia. — In B.S.A. XVI 
(session 1909-1910), pp. 76-136 (2 pls.; 11 figs.), A. M. Woopwarp and 
H. A. ARMEROD describe the results of a short journey in the district lying 
to the west of Adalia (Attaleia in Pamphylia) undertaken in June and July, 
1910. Mr. Woodward signs the description of the route followed, with notes 
on remains of classical antiquity (pp. 76-89), and deals with the inscriptions 
found (pp. 105-130) and the coins purchased (pp. 130-136). Mr. Armerod 
deals with the prehistoric sites, the objects found on them, and the pot- 
fragments (pp. 89-105). The route led from Adalia to Termessus, thence 
to Isinda, near which several sites were investigated, through the plain of 
Elmali, past Lake Karalitis, and finally to Hierapolis. In the plain of 
Itainoz, in the southwest of Pisidia, twelve prehistoric sites were noted; in 
the plain of Elmali three; on Lake Karalitis one; in the plain of Tefénny 
two; and one to the east of Adji Badem. The civilization represented by 
these early settlements seems to be of a uniform character. The pottery 
comprises unpainted wares of the Bronze Age and _ painted wares of the 
Early Iron Age. The strongest influence is that of Cyprus, and next per- 
haps in importance, a survival of Mycenaean tradition in a degenerate form, 
while certain schemes of ornament point to a non-Aegean origin. A mega- 
lithic house at Kevzer-alteu-euyuk belongs to the Early Iron Age. Twenty- 
nine inscriptions are published or discussed. All are late Greek, chiefly 
interesting, perhaps, on account of the proper names they contain. One 
metrical inscription on a sarcophagus at Ouzoun-Gouyou-Kahve explains 
the symbols carved in the stone (oxjrrpov and Kxadadpoy, or crook) as the 
staff of Hermes and an “imitation of the end of men,” because all human 
life bends at its end. 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE IN 1910.—G. Karo’s summary of 
recent archaeological work and discoveries in Greece and the Islands, Asia 
Minor, and Crete, is published in Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 119-158 (3 figs). 
The results of the activities of the Greek Archaeological Society in Athens, 
Euboea, Boeotia, Thessaly, the Peloponnesus, Corfu, and Naxos; of the 
Americans at Corinth; the English in Melos and in Thessaly ; the French 
at Delos, Delphi, and Tegea; the Austrians in Elis; the Germans at Tiryns, 
the Argolid and Arcadia, Thebes and Amorgos, are described, with frequent 
reference to the fuller publications elsewhere. Of especial interest are the 
following: At Tanagra, the gravestone of Saugenes, who probably fell in 
the battle of Delium, 424 B.c.; part of a colossal statue of terra-cotta, at the 
temple of Demeter Chthonia at Hermione (Peloponnesus) ; the sanctuary of 
Apollo Parrhasius; architectural details, further fragments of the pediment 
sculptures, and the great altar of Athena Alea at Tegea; a fine bronze 
statuette of Peloponnesian character, early fifth century, from a sanctuary 
of Demeter near Tegea, where the temple was of brick or some other perish- 
able material; a second marble temple built from the quarries of Doliana 
in the sixth century, a hundred years before marble was so used elsewhere 
in Greece; the reconstruction of the pedestal of the golden chariot of the 
Rhodians, with the inscription, and of a monument of a new type, erected 
by the daughter of Timolaus, at Delphi; new evidence for Minoan chro- 
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nology, at Phylakopi; at Pergamon, a correction of the genealogy of the 
Attalids; in Crete, at Hagia Triada, a street of houses and shops, a sort of 
agora, of the Late Minoan period; at Gortyna, the Roman round building 
in which the inscription of the Laws of Gortyna was found (see p. 123). 
Another summary is given by R. M. Dawkins (J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 
296-307). 

AEGINA AND THEBES. — Mycenaean Graves. — In “Apy. ‘Ed. 
(formerly ’Apy.), 1910, pp. 177-252 (7 pls. ; 28 figs.), A. D. KeERAMoPOUL- 
Los describes Mycenaean tombs excavated by him in Aegina (1904) and in 
Thebes (1905). Three chamber-tombs in the Brown vineyard in Aegina 
had been constructed by the excavation of softer material beneath an 0.80 m. 
layer of poros, and seem to have had acommon dromos. In each were found 
remains of from ten to eighteen bodies, and 40 to 62 vases. Extra space 
was gained by burying some of the bodies in graves dug in the floor. Evi- 
dence of the use of wooden coffins was found. Ashes in some of the vases 
probably came from the family hearth, while sea-sand in others may be sym- 
bolic of the sailor’s occupation. In exploring a rock-cut tomb at Thebes, the 
square inner chamber of which had been looted long before, a grave was found 
in the floor, containing skeletons, beads, arrow-heads, and pottery. The 
bodies had not been burned. Pottery of the best Mycenaean style, includ- 
ing the Palace Style of Cnossus, in conjunction with later styles, points to 
home manufacture under the influence of styles of different periods in Crete, 
and dates the tomb in the last part of the period known as late Aegean II, 
the time of the Palace of Cadmus (cf. "Ed. "Apy. 1909, pp. 105 f.). The 
writer also reports on the discovery of an ancient aqueduct cut in the rock 
near the fountain of Dirce, a rock-cut tomb (?) of unusual plan near the 
river Dirce, two Roman graves near the railroad station, and a sacrificial 
pit with other traces of an ancient sanctuary (abandoned during the fifth 
century 8.c.) between Thebes and Ampelosalesi. 

AMBRACIA. — Ex-voto to Artemis Pasikrata. — In ‘Apy. ‘Ed. 
(formerly "Ed. ’Apy.), 1910, pp. 397-398, S. N. DraGoumes publishes a 
letter from K. Katsanos of Arta, announcing the discovery there of a statue 
dedicated by a certain Nikandros to Artemis Pasikrata, a new epithet for 
this goddess. 

ATHENS. — Excavations in the Roman Market-Place. — In IIpax- 
tiuxa for 1910, pp. 112-126 (7 figs.), A. PHtLapeLpHeus describes his exca- 
vations in the so-called Roman market-place at Athens in 1910. The earth 
was removed to a depth of 4 to 4.50 m. over a space 29 m. long by 31 m. 
wide. Two houses, a flight of steps, a richly ornamented fountain, a reser- 
voir, and two large Byzantine domed tombs were uncovered. A large num- 
ber of Byzantine architectural fragments indicates that a church stood in 
this vicinity. Forty-five pieces of sculpture, including architectural sculp- 
tures, were found, none of great importance; and 30 inscriptions, chiefly 
sepulchral, of Roman date. 

Excavations near the Church of the Holy Apostles. — In 1910 ex- 
cavations were undertaken at the so-called Valerian wall near the church of 
the Holy Apostles, where Pittakis excavated in 1852. A marble head with 
hair arranged like that of the Apollo of the Omphalos, the left side of a 
bearded head of Roman date, and thirteen fragmentary inscriptions were 
found. (K. Kourouniotes, [paxrixa for 1910, pp. 136-148 ; 3 figs.) 
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Excavations at the Pnyx in 1910.—In [lpaxrixa for 1910, pp. 127- 
136 (9 figs.), K. Kourounrores describes his excavations in the Pnyx in 
1910. 10 m. inside the outer wall nine steps were excavated which seem to 
follow the general contour of the wall, showing that before the building was 
arranged in its final form there had been a similar but smaller structure 
on the site. No satisfactory evidence was found for dating the inner wall, 
but the character of the remains indicates a late date for the building. The 
writer, therefore, concludes that the idea that this was the Pnyx must be 
abandoned. 

The Excavations in the Ceramicus. — In [paxrixa for 1910, pp. 101- 
111 (3 figs.), A. BruecKNER reports the discovery of the precinct of the 
Tritopatreis behind the church of Hagia Triada (see A.J.A. XV, pp. 413 and 
560). Two boundary stones, each inscribed in letters of the last part of the 
fifth century p.c.. HOPOS: HIEPO | TPITOPATPEON | HABATON, 
were still in place. The precinct was shaped like a trapezium, with a road on 
each of the short sides. Where these roads met was another boundary stone 
upon which only the letters ATON remain; and perhaps a precinct of Hecate. 
A trench run from the sanctuary of the Tritopatreis into the hill of Hagia 
Triada revealed quantities of geometric vase fragments and pre-Themisto- 
clean tombs. Brueckner suggests that the precinct was the first stopping- 
place for the procession to Eleusis. Near the point where the two main 
roads met 44 ostraka were found, of which 11 have the name of Thucydides, 
son of Melesias; 26 the name of Cleippides, son of Deinias of Acharne; 
one that of Teisander, son of Epilycus; and one of Eucharides, son of 
Euchares. The names on the five others cannot be read. The torso of 
a seated boy of life size and several grave stelae and sculptures were dis- 
covered, including the stele of the daughter of Lysis of Aexone whom Plato 
represents conversing with Socrates. 

Inscriptions on the Acropolis.—In 1910 certain foundation stones 
above the cave of Apollo, where Mr. Johnson had discovered inscribed slabs, 
were removed and ten inscriptions found. An archaic relief with Athena 
on both sides was also discovered. One of the figures had wings. The 
heads and feet are broken off. (A. N. Sxras, Ipaxrixa for 1910, p. 144.) 

Acquisitions of Coins by the National Museum. — In J. /nt. Arch. 
Num. XIIT, 1911, pp. 37-112, I. N. Svoronos and K. M. KonstantTopou.os 
catalogue and describe 2928 Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and modern coins 
acquired by the National Museum at Athens between September 1, 1908, and 
August 31, 1909. 

The Laws of 1910 relating to Archaeology. — The laws passed by the 
Greek government in 1910 relating to archaeology are printed in IIpaxrixa 
for 1910, pp. 67-75. 

BASSAE.—The Earlier Sanctuary of Apollo.— Excavations in 
1902 and 1907 around the foundations of the famous temple at Bassae show 
that the earlier shrine was razed to make room for the new temple, but that 
the peculiar rear chamber of the cella of the latter cannot stand upon the 
exact site of the old structure, as has been assumed by some, although its 
purpose was doubtless to provide a suitable abode for the primitive statue. 
Among the finds were archaic terra-cotta antifixes of roof-tiles, decorated 
with painted reliefs, of the seventh century B.c., Protocorinthian vases, 
local imitations of Corinthian aryballi, Laconian (Cyrenaic) ware, minia- 
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ture votive vases, and vasesin the form of animals. But far more numerous 
and interesting were the metal objects found— several of iron, a few of 
silver and lead, and many of bronze. The iron objects include the first 
known example of an archaic iron statuette, a votive aryballus of thin sheet- 
iron with incised decoration, and several spear-heads and other implements. 
Of bronze, the most important single piece is an archaic, nude statuette of 
Apollo, characteristically Arcadian in its rude workmanship. Very inter- 
esting is the large collection of votive objects of thin sheet-bronze (presuma- 
bly manufactured on the spot by itinerant artisans), representing men, all 
kinds of defensive armor, often decorated with designs, spear-heads and 
arrow-heads, diadems, pins of various shapes, etc. There are also rings of 
silver and bronze, one with intaglio seal, and a carved ivory button. All 
this war-gear antedates the later temple, and while it bears testimony to the 
early worship of Apollo as a warlike god, it does not justify Kavvadias in 
assuming (Congres Internat. I, 1905, pp. 178 f.) that Pausanias (VII, 41, 8) 
was wrong in saying that the new temple was erected to Apollo Epicurius 
in gratitude for deliverance from a pestilence. (K. Kourounrores, ‘Apy. 
"Ed. (formerly, "Ed. "Apy.), 1910, pp. 271-332; pl.; 56 figs.) 

CHAERONEA. — Prehistoric Sites. — In Ipaxrixa for 1910, pp. 159- 
167, G. SoTERIADES reports upon his excavations at several places near 
Chaeronea in 1910. Above were found Mycenaean vase fragments mixed 
with what Furtwiingler called “ Minyan” sherds, and others similar to the 
hand-made pre-Mycenaean sherds found in Aegina. Below these, mixed 
together, were such sherds as have been found on other prehistoric sites 
near Chaeronea. It is clear that in Phocis and in the vicinity of Chaeronea 
the neolithic period extended down to the Mycenaean. 

CHALCIS. — Excavations in 1910. — Excavations at Chalcis in 1910 
brought to light a dedication to Isis, Sarapis, and Anubis; thirty-nine tombs 
dating from the second to the first century B.c. with the usual furnishings ; 
and nine Mycenaean tombs from which gbout forty complete vases and 
many fragments were taken. There were also found in them necklaces of 
blue, white, and black glass beads; three gold beads shaped like olive stones 
with grooves on them; one in the shape of a bull’s head; others of amethyst, 
rock crystal, agate, flint, etc.; five glass paste bucrania; a bronze spear- 
head, sword, knife, and chisel; three lead bracelets; three terra-cotta fig- 
urines of a goddess, etc. (G. A. PAPABASILEIOU, [Ipaxrixa for 1910, pp. 
265-266.) 

CRETE. —GORTYNA. — Recent Discoveries.— The Italian Ar- 
chaeological Institute has made a number of important discoveries at Gortyna 
in recent years. A nymphaeum with colonnade and decorative sculpture 
has been uncovered; and it has been proved that the horseshoe-shaped 
building where the great law was carved was an odeum built in Roman 
times. It was constructed in part of stones from a round building of 
Hellenistic date, which in turn contained stones from a round building of 
the sixth century B.c. The purpose of these earlier buildings is not known. 
(Kunstchr. XXIII, October 13, 1911, col. 7.) 

DELPHI. — Discoveries in 1910. — During the months of September, 
October, and November, 1910, H. Pomrow accompanied by several archae- 
ologists made renewed studies of the monuments at Delphi. He now pub- 
lishes the following results: The paved area before the entrance to the 
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temenos was the ancient agora. It was about 35 by 20 m. in extent and 
in Roman times was surrounded with colonnades and embellished with 
statues. He modifies slightly his arrangement of the statues of the 
Lysander monument; thinks that the Marathon offering may now be ap- 
proximately reconstructed; modifies a little his ideas of the monuments of 
the Epigoni, the Septem, the Chariot of Amphiaraus, the Wooden Horse, 
and of Sostratus. (Berl. Phil W. December 9, 1911, cols. 1547-1550.) The 
inscription AAN cannot refer to Poseidon as Homolle thought; but Adv = 
Zav = Ze’s. The letters A P | below it were part of the name of the town, 
not yet identified, which made the dedication. The upper slabs supposed 
to belong to the monument of the Aetolians were discovered bearing the 
names Advacoa, "Apurrévoa, and Aapaiva. He thinks that these are the 
names of the three daughters of Agemachus, the Naupactian, and that their 
statues stood here. The circular building, of which remains were found in 
the Treasury of the Sicyonians, was around temple. The small rectangular 
structure which he formerly believed to be a portico to it he now thinks an 
independent building, and suggests that it was a very old treasury of the 
tyrant Cleisthenes. Reconstructions of both of these buildings are given. 
(bid. December 16, 1911, cols. 1578-1583; 2 figs.) He maintains his 
identification of the Treasuries of Siphnos and Cnidos against Homolle. 
The Liparaeans, he shows, had two monuments at Delphi. The inscribed 
slabs already known belonged to the upper monument; a small fragment 
with the letters APAIOI, and below O2, belonged to the lower, which was 
situated close to the west side of the ramp near the Treasury of the 
Siphnians. The foundations previously supposed to belong to the monu- 
ment of the Liparaeans supported the north wall of the Treasury of the 
Thebans, the largest of the treasuries at Delphi. (Jbid. December 23, 1911, 
cols. 1611-1615.) The walls formerly assigned to the Theban Treasury 
are now unidentified; but about half of the graffiti on the stones are 
Boeotian names, and it is suggested that there was an old Boeotian treasury 
at this spot, pulled down and rebuilt in the fourth century B.c. The arsenal, 
known from an inscription, is to be located near the west gate of the 
temenos. It was of sun-dried brick and consisted of one room 12.63 m. by 
6.90 m. Excavation has finally settled the question of the date of the 
Treasury of the Athenians. It was erected in the time of Cleisthenes; 
while the offering from the spoil of Marathon near by was not connected with 
the original structure. The inscription of this latter monument is a renewal 
dating from the fourth century, but traces of the original inscription still 
exist. Additional details came to light about the Treasuries of Syracuse 
and Potidaea. (Ibid. December 30, 1911, cols. 1641-1647; fig.) The so- 
called “ Hetaera” monument, upon which four female figures appear, is 
wrongly restored. Another small inscribed piece came between [Ilvppé] xa 
and [Ao] rouaya, giving the name of a daughter of Diocles. Pomtow thinks 
it was a family monument dedicated by Lycus. The stoa of the Athenians 
may now be restored, as one of the capitals hasbeen found. The exedrae 
numbered IV and V south of the threshing-floor are not in situ. (Ibid. 
January 6, 1912, cols. 28-30.) An inscription found in the vicinity nine- 
teen years ago seems to show that the three bases south of the threshing- 
floor supported statues, probably of Apollo, Artemis, and Athena, dedicated 
by Philomelus, the Phocian, to commemorate his victory over the Thes- 
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salians in 355 B.c. Newly found pieces of entablature make possible the 
reconstruction of the Treasury of the Corinthians. The building contained 
some heavy offering (a golden lion?). The base of the statue of the 
Boeotian Heracles, erected by the Delphians in the third century, stood 
beside some wall or other offering, perhaps beside the Theban Heracies. A 
study of the dedications to Asclepius shows that his cult at Delphi was 
very old, about as old as that at Epidaurus. (J/bid. January 13, 1912, cols. 
59-63.) The sanctuary of Asclepius lay where Keramopoulos thought, north 
of the Treasury of the Athenians. It was not a temple, but a precinct sur- 
rounded by a low brick wall standing on a stone base. A newly discovered 
piece of the inscription published by Homolle (B.C.H. XX, p. 720) shows 
that certain restorations were made about 135 a.p. The Aphroditeum lay 
either northwest of the Bouleuterium, or north of the Treasury of the Mas- 
siliotes. There was a small temple of Eileithyia in the upper part of the 
temenos of Apollo, but its site cannot now be definitely located. (Jbid. Janu- 
ary 20, 1912, cols. 91-95.) Perhaps it is to be connected with the double 
niche north of the “ white house.” Then the temple near the peribolos wall 
would be the temple of Aphrodite; and the so-called Poseidonium would be 
the sanctuary of the Dioscuri. The steps back of Exedra VI are to be identi- 
fied with the place called Dolonia by Plutarch (Def. Or. 15). The name 
“Treasury of Clazomenae” given to the old foundation on the lower terrace 
may have to be changed, for the Treasury of the Cretans was very early. 
(1bid. January 27, 1912, cols. 125-127.) 

ERETRIA.— The Temple of Apollo Daphnephoros. — Excavations on 
the site of the temple of Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria have brought to 
light several things dating from the end of the sixth century B.c., including 
a terra-cotta figurine of a man with a pointed beard, a small bronze of a 
man holding a small animal with both hands, and part of an archaic inscrip- 
tion with the words r@ “HpaxAei. Many geometric vase fragments were also 
found, and a few unimportant pieces of the pediment sculptures. The 
temple was built about the middle of the fifth century to take the place of 
a temple destroyed by the Persians; and this in turn had succeeded a 
sanctuary of the geometric period. The small temple on the acropolis of 
Eretria was identified by an inscription and by a figurine as the temple of 
Demeter and Cora. North of the modern church a cemetery of the first 
century B.c. was discovered, but yielded nothing of importance. (K. Kovu- 
ROUNIOTES, IIpaxtixa for 1910, pp. 267-269.) 

GERAKI.— Early Pottery. —In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909-1910), pp. 
72-75 (4 figs.), A. J. B. Wace discusses some early pottery found in 1905 
at Geraki, in Laconia. There are four classes: (A) Monochrome, hand- 
made ware; gray biscuit, with well polished brown surface; (B) hand- 
made painted ware with matt black patterns on a pinkish biscuit; (C) 
wheel-made painted pottery with matt black patterns on a pinkish biscuit; 
(D) Local Mycenaean ware (?). One or two fragments are hard to 
classify. 

LACONIA. — Topography.—In B.S.A. XVI (session of 1909-1910), 
pp. 62-70 (map), H. A. Ormerop describes Bardounia and northeastern 
Maina, the hill-country on the eastern side of Taygetus, bounded on the 
north by the road from Sparta to Anavryte, on the south by Gytheion and 
Panitsa. In a note (pp. 70-71; fig.), a gem from Anogeia is discussed. 
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The engraving on it reproduces the type of the Persian king kneeling and 
shooting with his bow, which is familiar on Persian coins. 

NAXOS. — Pre-Mycenaean Tombs. — Near Kato Sangre, Naxos, 170 
pre-Mycenaean tombs were opened in 1910. They were placed close together 
in a space 100 m. long and from 12 to 25 m. wide, and were from 0.20 to 1.50 
m. below the surface. About one hundred whole vases were found in them, 
chiefly pyxides decorated with slanting and vertical lines, and pear-shaped 
vases. There were also found some shallow marble vases, three early marble 
figurines, and a marble figure representing a man seated on a four-legged 
seat (head, feet, and legs of seat missing), and a few fragments of obsidian. 
The only object of metal was a headless bronze pin. Near Rhizokastelia 
were found many fragments of later vases and some of glass. (K. STE- 
PHANOS, [Ipaxtixa for 1910, pp. 270-273.) 

PIRAEUS. — Excavations in 1910. — During the year 1910 excavations 
were carried on at several sites in the Piraeus. Pieces of wall belonging to 
colonnades, and remains of an ancient aqueduct, or drain, were discovered in 
several places. There were also found: (1) a bearded head of Dionysus of 
good workmanship, 20 cm. high, of white marble, with the hair bound by a 
fillet decorated with ivy leaves; (2) a headless seated statuette of Cybele, 
with a lion on her knees, of good period, but somewhat broken on the right 
side; (3) a broken terra-cotta plaque 34 cm. by 22 cm., on which are the 
fore parts of two lions facing to the right. (I. C. DraGatses, Ipaxrixa for 
1910, pp. 145-151; 4 figs.) ; 

SPARTA. — Excavations in 1910.—In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909- 
1910), pp. 1-61 are devoted to the British excavations at Sparta in 1910. R. M. 
Dawk1ys first (pp. 1-3) gives a brief summary account of the excavations 
and their results. He then (pp. 4-11; 3 pls.; 5 figs.) describes the remains 
of a Mycenaean city discovered néar the Menelaeum. The city had been de- 
stroyed by fire. Its foundation was probably not very far back in the pre- 
historic period, for no very early objects were found. A series of vases, 
some stamped clay sealings for wine jars, and a curious female figure in 
terra-cotta were, apart from the walls of the houses, the most important 
things uncovered. Mr. Dawkins (pp. 12-14; fig.) describes a short excava- 
tion at Kalyvia tes Sochaés, where the discovery of numerous lead figurines 
had been thought to disclose the site of an Eleusinium. No remains of the 
temple were found, but stamped tiles and an inscription (see below) proved 
that the temple had once existed at this site. The work in 1910 at the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia is described by Mr. Dawkins (pp. 15-17; 2 
pls. ; fig.). The limits of the site were more accurately determined, and a 
house, probably of the fifth century, was excavated. Two statue bases, 
bearing inscriptions which show that they once supported statues of bomo- 
nikai, were found. The other objects discovered are of comparatively little 
interest. The excavation of this site is now finished, and Mr. Dawkins gives 
(pp. 18-53; 2 pls.; 18 figs.) a connected history of it from the establish- 
ment of the cult in the tenth century B.c., until the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. The cult was probably established when the Dorians came. The 
earliest altar dates from the ninth century, as does, apparently, the earliest 
temple. About 600 B.c. the sanctuary was reorganized, and a later temple 
and altar were built. The temple was rebuilt in the second century B.c 
In the middle of the third century A.p. a theatre was built on the site, and 
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about the same time the Roman altar was built. These dates are all ar- 
rived at by the help of the pottery, figurines, inscriptions, ete. The in- 
scriptions are published (pp. 54-61) by A. M. Woopwarp. The most 
interesting are those of the bomonikai. One of these is in archaistic language, 
the other in the koine, though both belong apparently to the latter part of the 
second century A.p. A fragmentary inscription from Kalyvia tes Sochds 
seems to refer to the procedure at a festival of Demeter and Cora. ‘The six 
other inscriptions published are very fragmentary. 

TEGEA.— Excavations in 1910.— In 1910 excavations were carried 
on at two places in Tegea, at the sanctuary near Hagia Soste, and at the 
temple of Athena Soteira and Poseidon. On the former site few remains 
of the building were discovered, but a crevice in the rock was full of offer- 
ings. The most interesting of these was a seated figure of a goddess holding 
fruit in each hand, of bronze. It is 10 cm. high, and dates from the begin- 
ning of the fifth century B.c. Many fragments of life-size terra-cottas were 
found, including four complete heads, two of which, dating from the fourth 
century B.c., are beautiful. About fifty complete figurines, thirty-five 
inscribed tiles, lamps, vases, etc., were among the objects found. They had 
been removed from the temple after the Christian era. The temple of 
Athena Soteira and Poseidon was a Doric building of the middle of the sixth 
century B.c., about 24 by 12 m. in extent. Some architectural fragments 
belonging to it were found. There had been an earlier temple on the same 
site, some fragments of which came to light; and a number of small bronze 
offerings (tridents, and about fifteen bracelets), dating from the seventh or 
sixth century, apparently belonged to it. Many badly broken fragments 
of pediment sculptures were found on the site, including a lion and part of 
a fish, perhaps Triton. (K. A. Ruomaros, Ipaxrixa for 1910, pp. 274-276.) 

THEBES. — Recently Discovered Tombs.— During the year 1910 
sixteen Mycenaean tombs were excavated near Thebes, but little of impor- 
tance was found in them. A few gold rings, gold coverings for buttons, a 
bronze knife, and numerous vase fragments of the periods known as Late 
Minoan II and III were discovered. Just within and without the doorway 
of one tomb were grooves as if for wheels. The excavator believes that the 
friends of the deceased left their offerings just within the entrance of the 
tombs, and that these were removed and replaced by others when later 
burials were made. Seven graves made of tiles, three of stone slabs, and 
three graves where cremated bodies were buried were also found, as was a 
large amphora in which a child had probably been buried. (A. D. Keramo- 
POULLOS, [Ipaxrixa for 1910, pp. 152-158.) 

THESSALY. — Excavations in 1910. — In Ipaxrixa for 1910, pp. 168- 
264 (24 figs.), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs describes his excavations carried on 
at many places in Thessaly in 1910. At Iolcus remains of a Byzantine 
church were resting upon ancient foundations, probably of a temple. A num- 
ber of inscriptions were discovered near by. (R.de Phil. 1911, pp. 123 ff. and 
282 ff.) Architectural fragments from several temples, one of which was as 
large as the Parthenon, were found on the acropolis of Larissa; while below 
were uncovered successive strata back to neolithic times. In the theatre a 
Byzantine church had been built; back of the stage buildings were remains 
of a large stoa, facing east. Near Doursounades seven small chamber tombs 
were opened. At Pharsalia parts of the ancient aqueduct were found, 
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besides a number of inscriptions, architectural fragments, a statuette of a 
nude youth of good workmanship, and a large relief. A beginning was 
made in the excavation of the Cave of the Nymphs on Mount Ossa, and 
vase fragments of the fifth and fourth century, bronze pins, and some figur- 
ines were found. Near Chasambale, ancient quarries, dating from the first 
century B.c. to the first century A.p., were discovered, and in them practi- 
cally the same tools as are used by quarrymen in Greece to-day. There 
were important neolithic settlements here, and the site was occupied down 
to geometric times. Tombs, architectural fragments, and inscriptions were 
found at Alephaka, which was, perhaps, the ancient Atrax. At Laspo- 
chori, the ancient Homolium, a colossal terra-cotta foot was found near the 
archaic temple on the acropolis (see A.J.A. XV, p. 422). It belonged to a 
statue, perhaps of Zeus, about 5 m. high. In the lower city some inscrip- 
tions were discovered and perhaps the theatre. A ruined Byzantine church 
at Ambelike rests upon the foundations of an ancient temple. Near the 
monastery tv Koyvynvev ancient as well as Byzantine remains came to 
light. Near Tempe a peculiar tomb or shrine was discovered, hewn out of 
the native rock, with the figure of a nude man lying on his back. In the 
vicinity of Domoko prehistoric settlements were found, and a number of 
Greek inscriptions. Many Byzantine and some ancient remains, including 
inscriptions, were found in various villages on Mount Pelion. At Chortos 
a great Byzantine church had been built above an ancient temple; and a 
short distance to the east was another smaller temple. Ancient tombs were 
found in the vicinity. In the plain near Pherae, prehistoric remains were 
discovered in several places, and in neighboring towns Byzantine remains and 
ancient inscriptions. At Pagasae the excavation of the second tower was 
completed and a dedicatory inscription to the Muses, a relief of the hero 
Enodius, the base of a column with an archaic inscription in five lines, and 
a considerable number of painted grave stelae, some exceptionally large, 
were found (see A.J.A. XV, p. 422). Some pieces of stelae, with the 
colors well preserved, were found in the tower which was first excavated. 
On the north side of the acropolis at Gonnus (see A.J.A. XV, p. 422) the 
walls are still standing to a height of 23 courses, or 6 m. These date from 
the sixth or fifth century B.c., while those in the lower city date from about 
400 z.c. Other walls between the acropolis and the lower city are of Mace- 
donian date. West of the acropolis are remains of a large building, perhaps 
the site of the agora, and further on a Roman or Byzantine structure. 
South of the acropolis are the foundations of a temple which inscriptions 
indicate was dedicated to Asclepius; and west of this another temple. In 
the same direction some poor tombs of the historic period were found, and 
further on, near the left bank of the Peneus, was the hill on which the pre- 
historic town was situated. This was surrounded by two rows of polygonal 
wall. Numerous geometric tombs and some of Mycenaean and neolithic 
date were found in the vicinity; also remains of rectangular houses, and 
vase fragments. On the highest point of the Acropolis, inside a Byzantine 
building, were the remains of an elliptical-shaped temple built of small 
stones carefully put together. It was open at the southwest end. Such 
buildings have been found at Thermon and elsewhere. Near by were many 
tiles inscribed TONNEQN. One hundred and twenty-eight inscriptions 
were found, including decrees of the city of Gonnus, and five dedications to 
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Athena Polias, to whom this temple was probably dedicated. It was erected 
in early times, 2nd a pointed stone may have been the primitive idol. Parts 
of a figure of Athena, probably the cult statue, were also discovered. In 
Revue de Philologie, XXXV, 1911, pp. 123-139, 282-305 (2 figs.), A. S. 
ARVANITOPOULLOS publishes fifty new inscriptions from Thessaly, one of 
133 lines, relating to the purchase of vines and of uncultivated land. In 
B.S.A. XVI (session 1909-1910), pp. 297 f., is a brief account of the excava- 
tions of Messrs. Wace and Thompson in central Thessaly (see A.J.A. XV, 
pp. 421 f.). 

THISOA.— Recent Discoveries. — Excavations near Karkalu in Arca- 
dia have led to the discovery of an interesting building of late Hellenistic 
date, which by two bronze inscriptions is shown to have been a iepov to 
MeydAw The inhabitants of the town call themselves This 
settles the question of the site of Thisoa. Among other finds is mentioned 
a fine bronze statuette of a nude, bearded man with Corinthian helmet. 
(G. Orxonomos, Berl. Phil. W. XXXI, 1911, cols. 1206 f.) 


ITALY 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1910 AND 1911.—In 
Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 158-192 (15 figs.), R. DELLBRUECK publishes a sum- 
mary of the discoveries in Italy in 1910. The printed sources are indicated 
throughout. The following items may be noted: Ravenna as a centre for 
the spread of early Byzantine art and culture in Italy and western Europe ; 
the connection of Ancona with Magna Graecia and Syracuse, as shown 
by the pottery and gold and silversmith’s work in graves; the probability 
that a second Clusium existed on the site of Orbatello in Tuscany ; a hut-urn 
found at Perugia which imitates a wattled structure; a fifth century origin 
for the church of S. Angelo at Perugia, with materials from a pagan tem- 
ple; three heads found at Rome, one of Ptolemy III, Euergetes, valuable for 
its exact dating, a marble head of a negro child, and one of a child in the 
character of Horus; remains of the republican and imperial periods at Ostia, 
in walls, streets, and grave monuments; at Pompeii a painted miniature 
portrait covered with rock-crystal, and a grave monument of the type called 
schola, hitherto known only from Roman landscape paintings (a column 
standing on a high base and bearing an amphora); traces of the Oscan 
period at Pompeii and Teano, especially some brightly painted chamber- 
tombs at Teano with valuable contents in jewelry of native and Magna 
Grecian work; a prehistoric hut-floor near Bari, supposed by Mosso to be a 
sanctuary; dolmens in southeastern Italy; pre-Greek settlements in Sicily; 
a nuraghe in Sardinia that served as a temple in Punic and Roman times, 
the offerings beginning in the sixth century B.c. and going down to the fourth 
century A.D. Inthe London Times, January 4, 1912, pp. 3-4, T. Asusy reports 
upon the more recent discoveries. In Rome the investigation of the house of 
Livia has been completed and a small cryptoporticus found leading north- 
wards from it tothe Forum. This is the probable site of the murder of Cali- 
gula. Further evidence for identifying the ivy-crowned podium at the south- 
west corner of the Palatine with the temple of Cybele came to light in the 
cistern below, in which many terra-cottas were found, including heads of Attis. 
The removal of the modern buildings from the Baths of Diocletian has 
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made the ruins much more imposing and better seen. On the Janiculum 
a large fish-pond belonging to the earliest sanctuary has been discovered. 
The small piece of the “Servian” wall removed from the central railroad 
station to the Museo delle Terme, in the opinion of Boni dates from the first 
century B.c. At Ostia much excavation has recently been done. The 
main road has been laid bare for about 500 m. It is 8 m. wide and flanked 
with porticos its entire length. Where it left the town the gate seems to 
have been decorated with the splendid winged female figure, a combination 
of Athena and Victory, found near by. This was the real Via Ostiensis. 
The most important quarter of the city is now uncovered. At Genoa tombs 
of a Ligurian necropolis have been found with pottery of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c.; and at Ancona two Picene tombs of the eighth century 
B.c. At Terni, in a pre-Roman necropolis, tombs going back to the eighth 
or seventh century B.c. were excavated. In Calabria, Orsi has discovered near 
Monasterace the site of Caulonia and the remains of a Greek temple. At 
Olbia, Sardinia, part of the city walls with a postern gate and towers were 
discovered. On the island of Gozzo,a Roman villa and a megalithic build- 
ing with neolithic pottery were found. 

ANCONA. — Acquisition of Gallic Antiquities.— The museum at 
Ancona has recently acquired a large collection of Gallic antiquities exca- 
vated at Montefortino from 1894 to 1896. The graves in the necropolis 
from which they came date from early in the fourth century to 295 B.c., 
and were especially rich in bronzes. Grave VIII, which was intact, con- 
tained, besides the skeleton, about one hundred funeral objects. About a 
dozen bronze vases of elegant shape, a bronze mirror with decoration incised, 
and in relief, a strigil, an ivory comb, bronze knives, scrapers, sieves, etc., 
were among the objects found. The terra-cottas were few and of little 
account; but the gold ornaments-were important. They include a heavy 
collar 80 cm. long, and three funeral crowns of gold leaves with blue and 
green glass inlay. The collar is remarkable for its great size. (Kunstchr. 
July 7, 1911, pp. 506-507.) 

FERENTO. — The Excavation of the Roman Theatre. — In Boll. Arte, 
V, 1911, pp. 213-226 (14 figs.), E. Gaxui describes the excavations in the 
Roman theatre at Ferento, near Viterbo. About half of the cavea was 
uncovered and the ground plan made clear. The writer believes that the 
theatre was built in late republican or early imperial times, and later restored 
and embellished. 

LICENZA.— Horace’s Sabine Villa. — The Italian bureau of Fine 
Arts announces the discovery at Vigna di Corte, near Licenza, of walls, a 
mosaic pavement, a piscina 20 m. in length, a frigidarium and a calidarium 
belonging to a bath, and some other remains of the Sabine villa given by 
Maecenas to Horace. (Chron. Arts, 1911, p. 227; R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, p. 
370.) 

NAPLES.— A New Aphrodite. — The Naples museum has acquired 
a statue of Aphrodite in the bath recently found between Gaeta and Naples 
near the site of ancient Sinuessa. The head, both arms, and left breast are 
missing, but the figure is beautiful and shows Praxitelean influence. 
(Kunstchr. XXITI1, October 13, 1911, col. 7.) 

OSTIA, — Recent Excavations.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXI, 1911, 
pp. 363-368, J. Carcorino contributes some additional notes on the most 
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recent excavations at Ostia, concerning the barracks of the vigiles, the situa- 
tion of the sanctuary of Magna Mater, the docks, a possible so-called tri- 
uimphal arch (C.J.L. XIV, 375), and perhaps a house of P. Lucilius Gamala. 

ROME. — The Excavation of the Palace of Domitian. — In October, 
1911, G. Boni began excavations in the palace of Domitian on the Palatine, 
with the object of learning the whole plan, which was that of an enlarged 
Roman house. Work on a row of rooms in front corresponding to the ves- 
tibule revealed a system of drainage and brought to light a large number of 
architectural fragments. In the atrium an octagonal basin was uncovered, 
sixty feet across and two and one-half feet deep, originally lined with marble. 
It had been broken through by previous excavators and early archaeological 
strata revealed. In the triclinium a marble pavement covering two hundred 
yards was found. The northern nympheum was already known, but the 
pipes which supplied it with water have just been discovered; the southern 
nympheum, partly covered by an abandoned nunnery, remains to be ex- 
cavated. (Nation, December 7, 1911, p. 562.) 

The Archaeological Park. —In Athen. October 7, 1911, p. 433, R. Lan- 
CIANI gives an account of the proposed archaeological park in Rome for 
which the Italian parliament has appropriated 6,500,000 lire. It will include 
“the whole of the Sacra Via from the Capitol to the Coliseum, the Imperial 
Fora, the Palace of the Caesars, the Baths of Titus and Trajan, the northern 
and western slopes of the Caelian, the eastern and southern slopes of the 
lesser Aventine, and the valley between these hills from the Circus Maximus 
to the three gates of the Aurelian Wall, the Metronia, the Latina, and the 
Appia.” The main difficulty in laying out the park is the traffic. Two 
important lines which cannot be diverted meet at right angles by the Septi- 
zonium. These will be screened by trees and bushes and crossed by bridges 
or subways. The garden of the baths of Caracalla will be reconstructed, and 
arrangements have been made for excavating the site and removing the earth 
to the Decennia Palus. 

Discoveries in the Baths of Caracalla. — R. Lanciani has discovered 
within the area of the baths of Caracalla the remains of a magnificent 
portico, where the bathers could take shelter from the summer sun and the 
winter rain and cold. In the Middle Ages this site was used as a Christian 
burial ground, for a number of tombs of that period have come to light. 
This is the first exploration made in the Zona Monumentale, or Archaeo- 
logical Park, which extends from the Arch of Constantine to the Porte di 
S. Sebastiano and Latina. (Nation, January 11, 1912, p. 44.) 

The Baths of Diocletian. — In Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 347-361 (13 figs.), 
P. Gurpr and R. Parrseni describe in detail the work of clearing the baths 
of Diocletian carried on in 1911. 

The Bronze Tablet of Cn. Pompeius Strabo. — Another fragment of 
the important bronze tablet of Gn. Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompey, 
dating from the siege of Asculum, 90 B.c. (A.J.A. XIII, pp. 362 f.), is pub- 
lished by G. Gatti in B. Com. Rom. XX XVIII, 1910, pp. 273-280; pl.). It 
is the upper right-hand corner, and practically completes, since the gaps are 
of no great importance, the inscription as published by the same scholar, 
ibid. XXXVI, 1908, pp. 169-226. 

A Fragment of a Lex Horreorum. — The restoration of the ancient 
church of S. Saba on the Aventine has yielded a fragment (less than a third) 
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of an inscription relating to the Horrea Ummidiana, granaries belonging to 
some of the Ummidii, about the middle of the second century a.p. G. GATTI 
restores this lex horreorum in B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 1911, pp. 120-128. 

A Fragment of an Arval Inscription. — From a vineyard outside the 
Porta Portese another fragment of the Arval inscriptions has recently been 
recovered. It is published by O. Maruccui in B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 
1911, pp. 129-136 (pl.). This new fragment, now in the Vatican, dates 
from the year 239 a.p. in the reign of Gordian III. It is thus one of the 
latest in the Arval series. 

A Tombstone from the Via delle Mura.—In the Via delle Mura, be- 
#ween Porta S. Lorenzo and Porta Maggiore, there has been found a tomb- 
stone set up by a mother, evidently a Syracusan, in memory of her twin 
daughters, Ortygia and Arethusa. G. Gatti, in B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 
1911, p. 210, understands the years and months appended (21 and 10, re- 
spectively) to refer to the mother; but the only plausible interpretation is 
that the twin daughters died within a short time of each other near the end 
of their twenty-second year. 

A Copy of the Standing Discobolus. — Out of the fragments of sculp- 
ture recovered during excavations for a gas main in the Via Bocca della 
Verita L. Marrant has restored in large part another copy of the athlete 
represented in a number of museums, but best known as the Standing Dis- 
cobolus of the Vatican. (Sala della Biga, No. 615; Helbig, No. 331; see 
B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 1911, pp. 97-119; 2 pls.; 7 figs.) 


SPAIN 


NUMANTIA. — The Sixth Campaign. — The report of the sixth cam- 
paign of excavation at Numantia ¢June-September, 1910), by A. ScHuLTEN 
and C. KoENEN, is given in Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 3-39. The work was devoted 
chiefly to the site at Renieblas, on the hill Gran Atalaya, three or four miles 
southeast of the city, where the camp made by Quintus Nobilior in 153 B.c. 
was identified in the previous year. Here instead of one Roman camp, six 
different but overlapping constructions were found and were sufficiently ex- 
plored to be conjecturally assigned to their historical connections. The two 
oldest and smallest, the second of which was left unfinished, probably were 
made by Cato the Elder, in 195, when he marched to the Ebro from Segontia 
and back again, with an army of seven cohorts. Three much larger camps, 
made for two legions, the second of these also being unfinished, are to be as- 
signed (1) to Nobilior, 153 B.c., and (2 and 3) probably to Pompeius, in the 
Sertorian War, 75 and 74 B.c. Another very hasty and imperfect structure 
may date from this same war. The latest of these camps is the largest 
Roman camp that is known, being four times the size of Carnuntum and 
two and one half times as large as Novaesium. In the camp of the year 153, 
the interior arrangements in all their details illustrate and are explained by 
Polybius’s contemporary description of a two-legion Roman camp and show 
that Nissen and not Oxé has reconstructed the latter correctly. A hoard 
of 72 Roman silver coins of about 220 B.c. probably come from Cato’s occu- 
pation. Other articles found are several well-preserved pila and a complete 
sword, with blade and tongue. A small conical hill near Gran Atalaya is 
artificial and may be the burial mound of the Roman soldiers who fell here 
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in 153. In the remains of Numantian houses on the hill of Saledilla, which 
were destroyed in 133 B.c., are sherds of geometric pottery which show how 
late this antiquated style, belonging to the seventh century in Greece, was 
continued in use among a backward people. These excavations are of great 
importance for the history of Roman wars in Spain and of Roman military 
matters in general. Jhid., cols. 370-882, E. Fasrictrvs criticises Schulten’s 
article on the Roman camps at Renieblas and adds a fuller discussion of their 
relation to Appian. He points out that the encampments with stone barracks, 
etc., were hibernacula, and the “unfinished” camps were for temporary or 
summer use, when the soldiers lived “ sub pellibus” ; that Schulten’s Camp II 
was not older than III, in which Nobilior spent the winter of 153-152 B.c., 
but an annex to it and for the use of auxiliaries, as were also the “ canabae” 
on the southwest; that Camps IV and V are wrongly assigned to Pompey 
in the Sertorian War, and probably belong to the great siege of 134-133, 
the later being under Scipio’s own charge, while the corresponding camp of 
his brother Maximus is still to be looked for on the west side of the city. 


FRANCE 


ARLES. — Recent Discoveries. — B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 368-373, 
A. Héron DE VILLEFOssE describes some recent discoveries in the court of 
the Musée Arlatan, Arles. A circular wall was cleared and found to belong 
to a splendid building, probably the temple of the Genius of the colony. 
On the inner side of the hemicycle are twelve niches for statues of divinities. 
A fine white marble Diana found in the ground had stood in one of them. 
The architecture of the building is careful and was the work of a certain 
Philiscus as the inscription Philiscus-ma[rmora]rius-fecit proves. Five other 
fragmentary Latin inscriptions were found. 

BORDEAUX.—A Spindle-shaped Phial.—In R. Et. Anc. XIII, 
1911, pp. 331-336 (pl.; 2 figs.), P. CourTEAULT publishes a spindle-shaped 
glass phial, 44 cm. long, found in the ancient cemetery of Saint-Seurin, 
Bordeaux. It had a capacity of about 60 cubic centimetres and originally 
contained wine. No evidence of date was found. 

CUIS Y-EN-ALMONT. — Recent Discoveries. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1911, pp. 170-174, O. VAUVILLE reports upon a recent discovery of L. Brune- 
hant at Cuisy-en-Almont (Aisne). A large number of worked stones placed 
in regular lines was found; also fragments of neolithic and Gallo-Roman 
pottery. The stones are undoubtedly prehistoric. 

DORDOGNE. — Palaeolithic Remains.—In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, 
pp. 308-310, O. Hauser writes briefly of his palaeolithic excavations in the 
Dordogne and Vézére valleys. At La Rochette Acheulléen, Mousterien, 
and Aurignacien strata are now clearly to be seen. At Laugerie a vast 
boulder, that had chanced to roll down on a spot where primitive men were 
manufacturing their implements, has recently rolled farther down, laying 
bare flint and bone tools, animal remains, etc., crushed, to be sure, but just 
as they were thousands of years ago. : 

EYBENS. — A Latin Inscription. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, pp. 113- 
118, V. Cuapor publishes a fragmentary Latin inscription built into the 
outer wall of the church of Eybens (Isére). It is an epitaph ending with 
the words sub as[cia] dedicav[it]. The writer discusses the significance 
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of the ascia and thinks it had a religious meaning which he cannot 
explain. 

LES LONGUES-RAIES.— Gallo-Roman Graves. — In 1909 and 
1910 excavations for the removal of gravel south of the Gallo-Roman ceme- 
tery at Les Longues-Raies brought to light a large number of inhumation 
burials, with lustrous red terra-cotta vases, glass vases of different shapes, 
Roman coins, and various objects of metal and of bone. One glass vase has 
an opening on the side and a handle, and decorations in relief in blue glass 
on the outside. The burials seem to date from the first two centuries a.p. 
(O. Vauvitik, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 348-351.) 

MERVILLE. — Three Bronze Statues.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, 
pp. 375-379 (3 figs.), F. pe Méy calls attention to three bronze statues 
recently found in dredging the Lys at Merville and now in the museum at 
Lille. They are a Mercury 0.50 m. high holding a purse; a Mars 0.60 m. 
high with both arms missing; and a Jupiter from which the head, arms, 
and left leg are gone. The Mercury was originally covered with silver. 
The figures probably date from the second century A.D. 

MONT AUXOIS. — Excavations in 1911. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, 
pp. 534-542 (4 figs.), A. Htron pe VILLEFOssE reports upon the excava- 
tions on Mont Auxois in 1911. A few metres from the west apse of the 
temple of Moritasgus were found remains of a small building in which was 
a large spout like a gargoyle through which the water of the aqueduct already 
known passed. Farther west a small rectangular building was uncovered 
and remains of a road; also numerous bronze votive objects, especially eyes, 
and a few in stone. A beardless head of Mercury was the best piece of 
sculpture found ; but a relief of a god and goddess seated on a bench deserves 
mention. Several other copies of it are known. 

NIMES. — The Congress of Prehistoric Archaeologists. — In. B. Mus. 
Brux. X, 1911, pp. 73-78 (2 figs-), A. L. gives an account of the seventh 
Congres préhistorique de France held at Nimes, August 6 to 12, 1911, and 
adds brief summaries of the papers read. 

PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Louvre in 1910. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1910, pp. 407-416, A. Héron pe VILLEFOssE and E. Micnon describe the 
acquisitions of Greek and Roman antiquities by the Louvre in 1910. The 
more important are: (1) an archaic Apollo from Paros (Ath. Mitt. 1902, pp. 
230 ff.) ; (2) an archaic male head from Athens; (3) a statuette of a seated 
woman from Chalcis; (4) a marble group from Thrace representing a beard- 
less horseman, wearing a chlamys, galoping along and holding by its hind legs 
a doe which two dogs are biting; (5) a beardless Roman head; (6) piece of 
an archaic bas-relief with a beardless head, from Locris; (7) a large stele with 
five figures, from Athens; (8) a stele with the figure of a runner holding a 
flaming torch in his right hand and leaning with his left on a staff, from 
Thasos; (9) a grave stele from Thasos with a standing male figure facing 
whom is a slave; (10) two grave stelae from Antioch; (11) a bronze figure of 
a girl standing and holding her dress with her left hand, from Athens; (12) 
a bronze disk from Egypt with the bearded head of a god on it; (13) a nude 
bronze Horus standing with cornucopia in }eft arm and right forefinger on his 
lips; (14) a bronze Horus seated on a sphinx; (15) a rectangular bronze 
plaque ornamented with scenes from the chase; (16) two late silver cups; 
(17) a round glass tessera with the draped bust of a man and the legend ézi 
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@codcrov érdpxov; (18) eight vase fragments with Latin inscriptions men- 
tioning places in Numidia; (19) two vase fragments with accounts in 
sesterces written in Latin. 

RHEIMS. — A Colossal Head of Mercury. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910; 
pp. 398-399, L. Demarson describes a colossal head of mercury 0.60 m. high 
recently found at Rheims. It is beardless, with traces of a wing on the right 
side above the hair. It is of rude workmanship, but was intended to be 
seen from below and may have been placed in a pediment. 

VAISON. — A Statuette of Venus.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 
356-357, A. HEron pE VILLEFossE records the finding of a statuette of 
Venus 48 em. high at Vaison in 1909. The upper part of the body is nude, 
but drapery covers the lower limbs. The goddess holds fast to a shield 
attached to a slab beside her. The head, right arm, and feet are broken 
away, and the whole has been much injured by dampness. 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. — Acquisitions of the Royal Museums. — In B. Mus. 
Brur. X, 1911, pp. 59-61 (2 figs.), J. De Mor publishes two pieces of Greek 
sculpture recently acquired by the Royal Museums, Brussels. One is a frag- 
ment of an Attic grave stele of the fourth century, consisting of the upper 
part of a seated female figure grasping the hand of another figure, now lost. 
The second is a small marble head, probably from a grave stele of the end of 
the fifth century B.c. 


SWITZERLAND 


DISCOVERIES IN SWITZERLAND. — A summary of archaeological 
discoveries in Switzerland in 1910, with references to the A nzeiger fiir schweiz. 
Altertumskunde and other publications, by O. ScuuLTHEss, appears in Arch. 
Anz. 1911, cols. 309-340 (7 figs.). A fuller treatment is given to Avenches 
and Ursins (Canton Vaud), Berne, Windisch (Aargau) and Irgenhausen 
(Ziirich). On the hill Bois de Chatel, Avenches, a fortification of the third 
century seems to be built of stones brought from Aventicum after it had 
been burnt by the Alemanni in 265. The Roman portions of the cathedral 
of Ursins perhaps belong to atemple of Mercury, as is suggested by frag- 
ments of inscriptions. The museum of Berne has received a glass bead from 
a grave of the late La Téne period, bearing an incised inscription which has 
not been deciphered; also a Roman bronze statuette and a terra-cotta figure 
of a horseman in Gallic costume which wis found with remains of many 
other civilizations in a cave on Mount Carmel in Palestine and probably 
represents one of the Gauls in the service of the Seleucide. At Windisch 
it appears, that although the stone buildings and walls of Roman Vindonissa 
are of the first century, there was an earlier construction of earth and timber, 
while two huge trenches or moats which were filled up by the Romans indi- 
cate the situation of the Celtic town. A tower in the eastern part of the 
first-century wall contains a postern gate of a kind that has been supposed 
to belong to the time of Diocletian. In the amphitheatre are traces of an 
earlier wooden building. The camp at Irgenhausen was built in 294-296 
on an extensive estate with a large mansion of some pretensions to luxury. 

AVENCHES.— An Ancient Samovar. — A remarkable find, the only 
such known north of the Alps, is an ancient bronze samovar or vase for keep- 
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ing water hot, now in the museum at Avenches, Switzerland. The hot coals 
were put into a cylinder which runs through the body of the vessel, and re- 
ceives air from below. A charming figure of Eros or Dionysus adorns the 
cover. The name of such vases is uncertain, but ca/daria (fem.) seems more 
likely than caldarium. (Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 311-313; fig.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — A Dedicatory Offering from the Theban Necropolis. — 
In Ber. Kunsts. X XXIII, 1911, cols. 15-20 (2 figs.), A. Erman publishes two 
objects recently acquired by the Berlin museum from the necropolis at Thebes. 
One is a stele of the thirteenth century B.c., upon which Amon is represented 
seated before his temple, and Neb-re, “ painter of Amon in the necropolis,” 
and his four sons praying to him. An accompanying text exalts the power 
of the god and tells of the cure of one of the sons through his aid. Five 
other stelae dedicated by Neb-re are still in existence. The second object 
is a wooden figure of Nefret-ari dedicated by Pai, father of Neb-re. 

An Archaic Relief.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXII, 1911, cols. 240-242 (2 
figs.), B. ScurOpeER describes a much injured Greek relief recently acquired 
by the Berlin museum representing Victory about to slay a bull. It dates 
from the second half of the sixth century B.c. The lower part of the face, 
the left shoulder, and arm of the Victory, and the greater part of the head, 
throat, and chest of the bull are alone preserved. 

An Inscribed Helmet of King Monounius. —In Ber. Kunsts. XX XIII, 
1911, cols. 20-21 (2 figs.), T. WreGanp publishes a bronze helmet found on 
the Sea of Ochrida and now in the Berlin museum. It has protection for the 
neck, cheek-pieces, and a crest, and resembles somewhat a Phrygian cap. 
On the neck in letters made by dots is the inscription BAZIAEQS- 
MONOYNIOY. Monounius, king of Illyria, lived in the first part of the 
third century B.c. The helmet was probably not worn by the king, but by 
one of his men, as the figure N on the front seems to indicate. 

BURGWEINTING. — A Terra-cotta Tower. — In Riim.-Germ. Kb. IV, 
1911, pp. 89 f., G. Sreinmetz publishes a fragment of a terra-cotta lantern in 
the form of a tower, found in Burgweinting (near Regensburg), which, like 
similar objects found in the Danube provinces, seems to have been connected 
with the cult of the dead. The fragment is 30 cm. long, and seems to date 
from the latter half of the third century a.p. (See p. 138.) 

COLOGNE. — Recent Finds. —In Réim.-Germ. Kb. 1V,1911, pp. 70f., J. 
PoprELREUTER reports the finding of a round decorated glass bowl and a 
marble head of a statue of more than life-size, probably of the elder Drusus. 

HERMESKEIL. — A Roman Cemetery. — A Roman cemetery contain- 
ing ten rectangular graves was recently excavated near Hermeskeil. It 
dates from the second part of the second century A.D., and seems to have 
belonged to a private family. The finds include a number of two-handled 
glass vessels in excellent state of preservation, since they had been covered 
by large dolia or amphorae. (E. Kricrer, Rim.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 81- 
87.) 

HILDESHEIM. — A New Museum. — Mr. Pelizaeus, a native of Hil- 
desheim engaged in business at Cairo, has presented to his native place his 
collection of Egyptian and Graeco-Roman antiquities, which includes a series 
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of moulds for silverware and armor (found at Mitrahine, near Memphis); 
a bronze head of Ramses II (life-size); a bronze statuette of the god 
Reshep incrusted with gold; twelve painted statues of the Old Kingdom, 
found at Gizeh; two Panathenaic amphorae ; numerous stelae, glass objects, 
terra-cottas, ete. (S. R., R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, p. 368.) 

LANGENBERGHEIM.— La Téne Graves. — In Riim.-Germ. Kb. IV, 
1911, pp. 72 f., HELMKE reports the finding of two La Téne graves in Lan- 
genbergheim (Hessen). 

LEIHGESTERN. — Merovingian Graves. — Recent excavations near 
Leihgestern (Kr. Giessen) have brought to light ten graves of the Merovin- 
gian period. The interesting furnishings include, besides pottery, necklaces, 
pendants, a comb, belt clasp, swords, daggers, and other objects. (Rém.- 
Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 54-59.) 

MAINZ. — Legionary Stamps. — A collection of legionary stamps was 
recently found in Mainz. There were twenty-seven pieces of twelve differ- 
ent types, one of which was new, nearly all of the twenty-second legion. 
(Rim.-Germ. Kb. 1V, 1911, pp. 65-67.) 

Roman Sculptures and Inscriptions. —In Rim.-Germ. Kb. 1V, 1911, 
pp. 67-69, KOrBer publishes miscellaneous finds in and near Mainz, among 
them several “ Viergéttersteine,” a seated Jupiter, altars, and tombstones. 

NIEDERBIEBER. — Votive Inscription to the Genius Capsari- 
orum. — A small altarstone was recently discovered near Niederbieber, dedi- 
cated to the Genius Capsariorum. The dedicator calls himself “ medicus 
hordinarius” and was evidently the head of the Collegium Capsariorum. 
We may, therefore, regard it as proved that the capsarii were of military 
rank, serving in the hospital as assistants, as had been suggested by A. v. 
Domaszewski. (J. KLINKENBERG, Rim.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 69 f.) 

XANTEN.— Further Excavations of Vetera. — In Riim.-Germ. Kb. 
IV, 1911, pp. 49-51, H. Leaner reports on the excavations on the site of the 
Roman camp of Vetera on the Fiirstenberg. The eastern sides of the 
Augustan camps could not be located and no trace was found of the eastern 
gate of the Claudian-Neronian camp. The praetorium seems to have been 
90 m. long and rested on massive concrete foundation walls. Jbid. p. 74, 
the discovery of an early Roman pottery is reported. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


DISCOVERIES IN HUNGARY. — A list of recent (1910) archaeolog- 
ical publications and discoveries in Hungary, with some details is given by 
G. v. Frndy in Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 340-349. Near Intercisa-Dunapen- 
tele, beneath the foundations of a building dated by coins from Alexander Se- 
verus to Valentinian I, are foundations of an older house with remains of two 
or three friezes of stucco relief in Graeco-Roman designs. Remains of 
tiles indicate that Baécs and Kalocsa were founded by the Hungarians on 
the sites of Roman fortifications. The so-called Dacian fortress, overgrown 
with ancient forests, on the steep heights Gredistyer Csetatye, which has 
been known since 1803, has been revisited, together with a number of smaller 
forts in the neighborhood, parts of a related system of defence. They all 
have on the blocks of masonry peculiar flutings or ribbings, unlike any- 
thing in Greek or Roman architecture. More of the German graves of 
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the third and fourth centuries at Szentes have been opened and some curious 
ornaments found. A study of Pannonian costume made from gravestones 
shows two or three of the women’s garments that are peculiar to this nation. 
An example of the so-called Suevian hair-knot is found in a bronze bust 
of a bearded man. A curious ribbed vessel was found, which was made by 
lining a mould with a continuous spiral coil of a thin band or stem of clay. 

BEOCIN. — A Roman Terminal Cippus. — In Riim.-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, 
p- 75, A. v. Domaszewski discusses a terminal cippus found near Beoéin, 
southeastern Pannonia. The inscription on the front side begins AGE, 
the reverse has CAE, which he interprets respectively ag(er) e(xceptus) 
and c(aput) a(gri) e(xcepti). The ager exceptus was exempt from paying 
the ordinary tributes. 

CSOMAFAJA.— Roman Altars.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti 
Miizeum érem- es régiségtdrdbol, II, 1911, pp. 260-274 (7 figs.), A. Bupay 
publishes six altars with Latin inscriptions found at Csémafdja, Hungary, 
in March, 1911. They were dedicated by Roman soldiers. He also pub- 
lishes a similar monument found at Szentkirdly. 

DUNAPENTELE. — A Terra-cotta Tower. — Another terra-cotta 
tower has been unearthed, this time at Dunapentele, on the Danube. It is 
circular in shape, with the two upper stories formed by eight niches jutting 
out beyond the foundation. There are two openings in each niche, but 
one; in the roof are four irregularly cut triangular openings. The true 
function of these terra-cotta towers, as Lichthduschen, or lanterns, has been 
fully explained by G. Loeschcke (Bonn. Jb. 118, 1910, pp. 370 ff.). (Mar- 
GARETE LANG, Rém,-Germ. Kb. IV, 1911, pp. 51 ff.) 

POLA. — Recent Discoveries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 5-44 (46 figs.), A. Gnirs reports upon the recent excavations 
in Pola and the vicinity. Remains of a propylaeum to the ancient citadel 
were found, dating from early imperial times. In the Via Castropola a 
Roman house was found to have well-preserved mosaics and some simple 
wall paintings. Unimportant fragments of architecture, sculpture, and 
inscriptions were brought to light. Other fragments were found in the 
theatre. At Pasana a further examination of the pottery found in 1909 
(A.J.A. XV, p. 107) revealed other vase fragments inscribed with the pot- 
ter’s name. Remains of grave monuments were discovered at Val di 
Sudiga and at Savolago. 

SOUTHEASTERN HUNGARY. — Neolithic Settlements. — In 
Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Miizeum érem- es régiségtdrabél, Il, 1911, 
pp. 175-259 (95 figs.), F. LAszi6 describes remains of the end of the neo- 
lithic period found in southeastern Hungary. The sites fall into four 
groups. Numerous remains of polychrome pottery, which resembles the 
pre-Mycenaean pottery of Greece, were found. 


RUSSIA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN RUSSIA IN 1910. — The year was rich in finds 
of gold and other examples of ancient handicrafts. In Transcaucasia, in 
the Government of Erivan, a fine Roman temple of the time of Hadrian, pre- 
viously discovered, was excavated. In the mountains, a row of colossal 
stone fishes was found set upright in the ground, perhaps the fetiches of 
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some primitive inhabitants. From Tuapse, Government of Chernomorsk, 
came a twisted neck-ring and a beautifully wrought crescent-shaped neck 
ornament, together with sixty gold coins of Lysimachus. In the village of 
Kasinskoi, Government of Stavropol, northern Caucasus, were found a 
number of massive gold ornaments, probably Hellenistic, which weigh 16 kgm. 
They comprise eleven richly ornamented neck-rings or collars, five spiral 
armlets, and three bell-shaped objects of which the use is not certain. On 
the peninsula of Taman, near the Straits of Yenicale, a grave was opened 
which contained, with the remains of a burnt body, a gold coin of Alexan- 
der the Great and some Hellenistic pottery, such as is usually assigned to 
the second century B.c., besides gold neck and finger rings, brooches, a chain, 
earrings, crowns, beads, and pendants. In a tumulus on the site of ancient 
Tanais were found a beautiful gold-plated sword with richly ornamented 
scabbard, the remains of iron weapons and armor, and a red-figured Attic 
lecythus with a picture of a bird. The most important excavations were, 
naturally, on the sites of Panticapaeum (Kerich) and Olbia. From the 
necropolis of the former came the following, among other articles: three 
glass vases, one a unique piece of green glass covered with a vine in various 
harmonious colors; a coin of Mithradates Eupator and other objects of the 
first century B.c.; three beautiful gold crowns with leaves fastened to orna- 
mented bands, one of them dated by a coin of Rhescuporis, 262-275 a.p.; 
finger rings and earrings, a cameo medallion, and a number of carved and 
engraved gems, one of the latter being set in an iron ring; terra-cottas; 
some well-preserved objects of wood; Attic vases of black-figured and late 
fine styles; Roman lamps with relief designs. A bronze lyre-box in the 
form of a tortoise-shell with a number of string keys of bone, some gold or- 
naments and a silver coin of the archon Hygiaenon, an “Ionian” amphora 
and an oenochoe with pictures of sphinxes, and a fish plate with three lifelike 
fish and a nautilus painted on it, also came from Kertch. The ruins of an 
ancient fortified town on the headland of Chersonese, near Sebastopol, date 
from the third and second centuries B.c., and are thought to be the Old 
Chersonese mentioned by Strabo, VII, 308. At Olbia, the peristyle house 
discovered in 1909 was further excavated with the adjoining streets and a 
system of drainage channels. The house was burnt down at the time of the 
invasion of the Getae in the first century B.c., and rebuilt soon after, con- 
trary to the statement of Dion, in a rude, barbarian fashion, but parts of the 
fine masonry and a mosaic floor in a room apparently used as a chapel sur- 
vived, the latter in a much damaged state. Six construction periods are 
traced on this site, one earlier and three later than those of this house. 
The ground being naturally swampy, the first buildings were built over a 
foundation of alternate layers of ashes and earth, ‘as elsewhere in this neigh- 
borhood. The walls and towers of the second city (fifth from the top) have 
been uncovered. The necropolis yielded some ornaments of gold and elec- 
trum, a glass “ Phoenician” alabastron, archaic Ionian vases and bronze 
articles, Attic vases, including a tall amphora with figures painted in white 
and incised on a black glaze, of the second century B.c., and a gold stater of 
Philip II. Other archaic Ionian vases were found in the island of Berezani, 
and in Nimirow, Government of Podolsk, remains of the earliest Copper 
Age and articles corresponding to the Hallstatt and La Téne civilizations. In 
Ai-Todor, the estate of Archduke Alexander Michailowich, in the Crimea, 
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a Roman fortress, probably Charax, has been excavated. With its baths, 
fountain house, temples, both inside and outside the fortifications, dedica- 
tions, etc., it gives a clear picture of the daily life of a garrison on the out- 
skirts of the Roman world, in the midst of a native population. (B. W. 
PHARMAKOWSKY, Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 192-238; 43 figs.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


DISCOVERIES, 1909-1911. — Discoveries in England, Scotland, and 
Wales in 1909-1911 are reported by F. J. HAvERFIELD in Arch. Anz. 1911, 
cols. 288-308 (12 figs.). He deplores the lack of systematic and persever- 
ing work on the many projects that have presented themselves for excava- 
tion, or study of the finds, and the consequent scantiness of valuable results. 
Something has been done to elucidate the movements of Agricola and the 
relation of his garrison posts between Clyde and Forth with the wall of 
Hadrian; the history of Corbridge, on the Tyne, which ceased to be a mili- 
tary station on the death of Severus; the structure of the forts along Hadri- 
an’s wall, especially at Halton and Gilsland, which were abandoned about 
320-330 a.p. Farther south, at Elslack, a small square fort and a larger one of 
stone built later on the same spot have been found. From what has been 
done in Wales, it is concluded that the Romans held this as an integral part 
of their British province, building there a number of camps in the first 
century, most of which they abandoned in the second because of troubles 
farther north, though Carnarvon was occupied into the third, and Cardiff 
rebuilt in the fourth century. As to Roman civilian settlements, an exam- 
ination of the moat at Silchester indicates that the stone fortifications date 
from late imperial times; Caerwent, which is of Flavian origin, shows the 
same mixture as Silchester, of native country houses crowded intv a town of 
Roman plan and with Roman public buildings. 

CAERWENT. — Excavations in 1909 and 1910.— In Archaeologia, 
LXII, 1911, pp. 405-445 (4 pls.; 22 figs.; 4 plans), T. Asapy, A. E. Hupp, 
and F. Kine describe in detail the excavations at Caerwent in 1909 and 
1910. Houses VIII x, and XXII n to XXVwN; also XIVs to XXIIIs and 
part of XXIV s were thoroughly explored. Roman coins, potsherds, and an 
altar dedicated to Marti Ocelo were discovered, but nothing of great impor- 
tance. An illustration of a carpenter’s plane found in 1903 is given. The 
streets in the northern part of the site were narrow and irregular, while the 
road near the houses excavated in the southern part was 17 ft. 6 in. wide. 
The city was divided into twenty insulae. Ibid. pp. 444-448, A. H. Lyevr 
adds appendices on the insect and vegetable remains, the former number- 
ing about fifty varieties. 

CORBRIDGE. — Excavations in 1910.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1911, pp. 478-489 (pl.; 4 figs.; 2 plans), F. J. HAVERFIELD reports upon the 
excavations at Corbridge in 1910. The building called the “forum” has 
been cleared. It is an open court 170 ft. square, enclosed by a continuous 
row of buildings 25 ft. wide, with an entrance in the middle of the south side. 
Most of the rooms opened upon the court, within which there are also re- 
mains of walls of different dates. Bossed masonry was used on inner and 
outer walls and in partition walls. The whole structure was occupied in 
the middle of the second century A.p., destroyed fifty years later, then reoccu- 
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pied in part until the middle of the fourth century, and again towards the 
end of the fourth century. The writer believes that it was not a forum, 
but a storehouse, similar to one at Carnuntum. East of the storehouse 
were unimportant house walls and two ditches. Many coins, brooches, and 
potsherds, a piece of scale armor, ten lead bullets for slings and an altar 
dedicated to Jovi aeterno Dolicheno et caelesti Brigantiae et Saiuti were also 
found. In Athen, September 9, 1911, p. 305, it is announced that on Sep- 
tember 4 a find of 159 Roman coins ranging in date from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius was made at Corbridge. Another discovery was the tombstone of 
a Palmyrene soldier who had died there at the age of sixty-eight. 

KETTERING. — Romano-British Remains.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIII, 1911, pp. 493-500 (pl.; 5 figs.), F. W. Bux describes recent discov- 
eries at Kettering. The place has been known as a Romano-British site for 
many years; but the erection of a number of houses has recently led to a 
number of finds. These include great quantities of Samian potsherds, with 
some unbroken vases, pottery masks, coins, brooches, a small bronze head, 
perhaps a Minerva, the head of a staff consisting of a socket surmounted 
with an eagle’s head, a few rings, some iron tools, and a few fragments of 
urns of the Bronze Age. 

SUSSEX. — Recent Discoveries.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1911, 
pp. 371-384 (4 figs.), R. G. Rice records the discovery at several places in 
Sussex of a few palaeolithic and a considerable number of neolithic imple- 
ments; at Elsted four bronze axes of the Bronze Age; and at Pulborough 
an urn which may date from the same period. In the latter town there 
were also uncovered Romano-British foundation walls 708 ft. long and 9 in. 
to 1 ft. thick, which may have belonged to a stockyard. Other discoveries 
of the same period were made at West Dean Park, near Chichester. 


AFRICA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN AFRICA IN 1910.—A summary of recent 
archaeological work in Tunisia and Algeria, made by A. ScHULTEN from per- 
sonal observation, unpublished notes, maps, and other printed sources, with 
full references, appears in Arch. Anz. 1911, cols. 242-279 (11 figs.; 7 plans). 
Everywhere he has to deplore the destruction of ancient remains by Arabs or 
French colonists, unchecked by the authorities. At Carthage modern enter- 
prise has obliterated the Phoenician city and threatens the Roman part with 
a similar fate. The identification of the two lagoons here with the commer- 
cial and war harbors of Carthage, and the Admiralty island is no longer 
questioned. The remains of the Admiralty building and the Ionic portico 
mentioned by Appian arealso certain. The catalogue of the Bardo Museum 
is finished, the last volume embracing the engraved gems, Phoenician 
enamels, scarabs, amulets, and ivories. The Libyan mausoleum at Thugga, 
a mixture of Egyptian and Greek architecture, topped by a pyramid in the 
style copied by the Roman monuments of the province, has been restored 
(see A.J.A. XV, p. 579). A two-story house with peristyle, chambers 
with mosaic pavements, and a shrine of Apollo below the level of the 
street is of the best Roman period. Near the town of Akuda, 6 km. 
northwest of Hadrumetum, is a necropolis with graves of both Phoenicians 
and Romans. The bodies are in wooden coffius set on stone benches. At 
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El Jem the Roman theatre has been cleared and found to have chambers 
under the arena. The three restored temples at Sbeitla (Sufetula) are 
an imposing and beautiful sight. The adjoining forum has been cleared 
and a basilica found, among the mosaics of which is a portrait of Xeno- 
phon, Autor Xenofonta. An inscription “ Eunucu[s]” found in the 
theatre at Khamissa (Thubursicum Numidarum) shows that Terence was 
played here. Two railroads built for the transport of phosphates to the 
coast give access to ancient Capsa, with its warm baths still used, as in Ro- 
man times, and to the most interesting of the ruined cities of southern 
Tunisia, Sufetula, Cillium, and Thelepte. At Thelepte are seen the quarries 
from which the city was built, the baths, and the area of the city itself, with 
streets and houses, the stone pillars which made the framework for the 
walls of rough quarry-stone, still to a large extent standing. Very little 
work would here restore to sight an entire city superior to Timgad in size 
and interest. The little emporium of Gigthis, on the Lesser Syrtis, is in 
marked contrast to the stretches of desert through which it must be reached 
overland. The use of white stucco is here noticeable. Four more boundary 
stones of Vespasian’s demarcation between Old and New Africa have been 
found, and the greater part of the line may now be traced or conjectured. 
At Sicca the theatre and amphitheatre have been destroyed by Arabs and 
colonists. New inscriptions verify the sites of Sutunurea and Thisica. 
The terra-cotta statues of gods found at the religious centre of Siagu 
are now in the Bardo Museum. They include the lion-headed Genius 
Terrae Africae, the Mother-goddess Nutrix, Atargatis riding on a lion, 
etc., —a pantheon of Egyptian, Oriental, and Greek divinities illustrating 
the religious hospitality of the Africans. The mosaics of the Proconsularis, 
edited by P. Gauckler for the Académie des Inscriptions, number 1056, — 300 
being from Carthage, over 100 from Hadrumetum, and 100 from Uthina. 
At Timgad, the existing city wall, a roughly constructed defence against 
the Berbers put up not earlier than the fourth century a.p., follows in many 
parts the line of Trajan’s fortifications, but on the southwest it must have 
taken in an extension of the limits, for the space of the intervallum and the 
old wall itself is usurped by some large houses. The wall is of the usual 
African sort, stone pillars strengthening a structure of broken stone, after 
the manner of the northern timber-and-plaster building. The original size 
of the colonists’ houses here was 10 m. x 20 m., two to an insula, while at 
Thubursicum they were twice as large, 20 m. x 20 m., still two in an insula. 
The theatre at the latter place (Khamissa) has been cleared. Through the 
greater part of its height, the auditorium has the semicircles of seats un- 
broken by any aisles. In the great camp at Lambaesis, the praetorium 
has been restored and further details of the plan of barracks and officers’ 
quarters are being learned. Two baths have been excavated at Madaurus, 
and an inscription from there shows the phrase cel/a svliaris used like 
solarium, of the basin of the calidarium. A mosaic found at Cuicul between 
Caesarea and Sétif shows merrymaking scenes at the seashore, an excellent 
example of African genre mosaic. At Caesarea a new replica of the 
Apollo of the Tiber (with the tripod) has been found. Some stelae with 
representations of Libyan mounted soldiers and Libyan inscriptions have 
been published. A hoard of 1500 silver denarii of Juba, buried in 17 a.p., 
was found at Larash, Morocco. 
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Latin Inscriptions from Tunis. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 401-406, 
L. CHATELAIN publishes sixteen Latin inscriptions from Mactar, Kef, and 
Djama, Tunis. 

BEJA.—A Bronze Cylinder.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, pp. 379-382 
(fig.), A. MERLIN describes a bronze cylinder found about 1500 m. from 
Béja, Tunis, in 1910. It is 0.621.m. high, with an outer diameter of 0.363 
m. and open at both ends. On the outside it is divided into an upper and 
lower panel by mouldings. On the upper panel are two curving ivy vines 
tied together at their ends with ribbons. Between them is a figure clad in 
a short tunic, with flying hair, apparently dancing and brandishing a shield. 
At the top of the panel is a border of spirals, while a corresponding border 
at the bottom is the only decoration of the lower panel. The design is of 
silver and red copper damascened upon the bronze. The cylinder probably 
had a cover originally, and A. Héron pE VILLEFOSSE (ibid. pp. 382-383) 
suggests that it was used as a stand. 

BONAH. — Recent Excavations. —In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXI, 1911, 
pp- 321-347, F. G. De Pacutree describes the results of recent excavations 
at Bonah (Hippo) in Tunis, comprising fragments of an enormous wall and 
architectural remains in Punic style of the pre-Roman period, and the ruins 
of two Roman villas, one above the other, with mosaic pavements. One of 
these pavements, twenty-five square metres in area, represents a hunting 
scene, and another a fishing scene. 

DJEMILAH.— An Honorary Inscription. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1911, 
pp. 122-124, J. Martin publishes a Latin inscription recently found at 
Djemilah. It is a dedication in honor of L. Alfenus Senecio, who had been 
procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis, and later procurator of Belgium. 

DOUGGA.— The Jus Legatorum Capiendorum.—In C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1911, pp. 496-503, L. Pornssor publishes a Latin inscription recently 
found at Dougga in which the “pagus Thuggensis receives the right capien- 
dorum legatorum.” 

KEF MESSELINE.— A Libyan Necropolis.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1911, pp. 524-529 (fig.), Dr. Carton describes a Libyan cemetery discov- 
ered by him in the oak forest of Kef Messeline. Thirty stelae were found 
in position, and nearly all of them had inscriptions in Libyan characters. 

MACTAR. — Recent Discoveries. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 505- 
513, L. CHATELAIN reports upon his recent excavations at Mactar, Tunis. 
Remains of three buildings were found. Of the first, a rectangular plat- 
form surrounded by six columns placed in a hexagon, and with a semi- 
circular niche on one side, alone remained. The second was larger and 
consisted of three rooms. There was a middle room with a semicircular 
compartment at each end, and, on each side, a rectangular room separated 
from it by columns. All three rooms had mosaic pavement. The third 
building, erected in 170 a.p., was not sufficiently excavated to obtain its 
plan. (See also Mél. Arch. Hist. XX XI, 1911, pp. 349-363.) 

MAHDIA. — Discoveries in 1911.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 
556-565, A. Merwtn describes the discoveries in the sea off Mahdia in 1911 
(see A.J.A. XIII, pp. 102 f., 374; XIV, pp. 248, 388 f.; XV, pp. 112 f., 
551 f.). The ship carried a deck-load of sixty-five unfluted marble columns, 
in seven piles. The hold was divided into several compartments, which were 
partly explored. Among the things found were a bronze breast which fitted a 
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head of Athena discovered in 1910; two bounding female panthers of bronze, 
which once decorated some object; a bronze horn of plenty; numerous 
bronze handles and ornaments for furniture; two bronze satyrs’ heads; a 
comic mask of a crusty old man; a marble relief of Asclepius and Hygieia 
at a banquet; several pieces of large marble vases; and one of the lead 
anchors. 

SOUSSE.— A Phoenician Sanctuary.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, 
pp. 470-480 (2 figs.), Canon Leynaup describes the remains of a Phoenician 
sanctuary discovered by him in March, 1911, at Sousse, Tunis, while exca- 
vating for a bell-tower for his church. He found sixty-seven small urns 
containing bones of fowl and small animals, eighteen carved stelae, about 
five hundred ointment bottles, thirty-eight lamps, and more than one hun- 
dred small vases, besides many fragments. All were blackened by fire. 
The stelae are ornamented with pillars, flowers, and geometrical designs. 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK. — Recent Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. 
—In B. Metr. Mus. V1, 1911, pp. 130-154 (8 figs.), E. R(oprnson) publishes 
a bronze statuette of the philosopher Hermarchus (Fig. 2) recently acquired 


Figure 2.—Sratvetre or Hermarcuus 1n New 


by the Metropolitan Museum. It is 26 em. high, and originally stood on a 
column pedestal, of which only the capital and the core of the shaft remain. 
It represents the aged philosopher draped in the himation alone. It is 
naturalistic, and in style resembles the Vatican statue of Demosthenes. It 
dates from about 270 B.c. bid. pp. 150-152 (2 figs), the same writer pub- 
lishes another acquisition, a life size marble portrait head of Epicurus 
(Fig. 3): It is a well preserved Greek original. bid. pp. 210-216 (10 figs.), 
G. M. A. R(icuTER) reports the following acquisitions: a large Greek 
tombstone; a marble torso of Heracles; a stele, 99 cm. high, of a young girl 
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in Dorie chiton, holding a pomegranate in her right hand and a bag in her 
left, in style resembling the maidens of the Parthenon frieze; a large marble 
head of a youth, 33.1 cm. high, in the style of Scopas, evidently broken from 
a relief; a small ivory relief, 14.3 cm. high, representing a girl playing the 
lyre and dancing, probably part of a box cover, date sixth century B.c., 
technique excellent; a bronze statuette of Poseidon, 12.1 cm. high, said to 


Ficure 3.— Heap or Epicurvs New York. 


have been found at Leicester Fosse, England; a bronze Aphrodite repro- 
ducing the Aphrodite of Cnidos ; a bronze relief of two warriors fighting, of 
Roman date; a well-modelled Roman statuette of a bull, 11 cm. long; a 
small vase in the shape of a female head with diadem; four terra-cotta 
statuettes, of which one represents a woman seated with her arm about 
a tombstone, and another is a seated woman of the “ Tanagra” type; a 
terra-cotta antefix; a pair of gold earrings of sixth century date, from 
Naxos. J/bid. Supplement, June, 1911, pp. 7-23 (32 figs.), the same writer 
describes the important collections of ancient glass which have now been 
brought together in one room in the Museum. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ADALIA.—A French Inscription. —In B.S.A. XVI (session 1909- 
1910), pp. 185 £., F. W. Hastuck publishes a French inscription in Adalia 
(Asia Minor) recording the capture of the place by Pierre I, King of Jeru- 
salem and Cyprus, in the year 1361. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Byzantine Silver Utensils. — Publication is 
given for the first time to the Treasure of Stiima by J. Esersort in R. 
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Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 406-419. It was found in 1908 at Stima in the dis- 
trict of Alep, and is now in the museum at Constantinople. The treasure 
consists of a liturgical fan of gilded silver, a patena of gilded silver with an 
inscription on the rim and the Communion of the Apostles represented in 
repoussé in the centre, and two other patenas in silver decorated with an 
incised cross, one of them bearing an inscription on the rim. The Apostle 
scene (Fig. 4) is remarkable in that Christ is represented twice, feeding the 


Figure 4.—Sitver CONSTANTINOPLE. 


apostles to right and left after the manner of the continuous method in art. 
The inscriptions are conceived as prayers, first for the saints and second for 
deceased relatives of the donor of the patena. The treasure was evidently 
part of the liturgical furniture of a church. The palaecgraphy of the in- 
scriptions dates the treasure in the early seventh century. 
HARAB-ES-SCHEMS.—Early Christian Churches. — Herzog Jo- 
HANN GeEorG of Saxony contributes to Rim. Quart. 1911, pp. 72-79, a 
description of the ruins at Harab-es-Schems halfway between Aleppo and 
Kalaat-Siman. The remains of a fairly large basilica are still to be seen, 
three-aisled and dating from the fifth century. The rather rude decoration 
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shows that its builders were little affected by the art of Kalaat-Siman. The 
capitals of the columus are of various design and some of them in the Ionic 
style. The apse is flanked in the usual Syrian fashion by side rooms. The 
west front is very well preserved, retaining its door-frames and windows. 
A smaller church is located on a height above the one just described. It is 
probably a cemetery chapel. The apse is preserved and does not seem to 
have been concealed by side rooms. The general aspect of the ruins is that 
of a site outside of the trend of contemporary culture. Pagan survivals are 
to be detected and the monogram of Christ does not once occur. 

A NEW PERUGINO.— U. Gnoti in Rass. d’ Arte Umbra, 1911, pp. 
77-78, describes and reproduces an Adoring Virgin by Perugino which was 
sold at the Sedelmeyer sale in Paris three years ago. Its location is now 
unknown. The half-figure of the Madonna is a weak copy by the artist of 
his famous Certosa Madonna in the National Gallery in London. 


ITALY 


BAGNARA.— Unknown Pictures by Innocenzo da Imola.— Two 
works by Innocenzo da Imola, who represents a group of painters educated 
under the influence of Costa and Francia, but in its later work strongly 
affected by Raphael, are noted in Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 145-151, by G. 
BaLiarpini. One is in the Chiesa Arcipretale at Bagnara, and represents 
the Madonna with saints, the other in the church of S. Apollinare in Val 
Senio has the same subject with the addition of a donor and a child St. John. 
Both are signed and dated ; the first 1515, the second 1516. They are thus 
representative of the artist’s early period. 

BOLOGNA.— A New Tintoretto.— An Annunciation in the church 

of S. Matteo in Bologna is mentioned among the works of Tintoretto by 
Ridolfi, and is also mentioned in the guides of the city previous to the sup- 
pression of the church in 1863. M.Maraneont found the picture in a store- 
room of the church of S. Isaia and publishes it in Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, 
>». 99. 
’ BOVILLE ERNICA (BAUCO).— An Original Fragment of Giotto’s 
Navicella.— A. Munoz publishes in Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 161-182, a 
series of monuments existing in the Simoncelli chapel of the church of S. 
Pietro Ispano in the little village of Boville Ernica (Bauco) in the mountains 
of the Hernici. The most important of his finds is the head of an angel in 
mosaic (Fig. 5) which was brought from the ruins of Old St. Peter’s by the 
bishop Simoncelli for the decoration of hischapel. The inscription beneath 
the head, which stands in a small stucco shrine on the altar, reads as follows: 
Haec angeli imago erat in historia naviculae S. Petri quam in atrio veteris basi- 
licae Iottus pictor, etc. The companion piece to the mosaic is the angel head 
in the Vatican Crypts, restored in 1727. As there is no trace of the angels 
in the copies of the Navicella, Munoz supposes that they were put in the 
spandrels between the curve of the lunette and its square frame. Other un- 
published monuments of the chapel are: two figures of Sts. Peter and Paul 
by Andrea Bregno, taken from the De Pereriis altar in Old St. Peter’s; two 
angel figures probably from the same altar; and a relief representing the 
Holy Family, the work of the sculptor of the monument of the Bishop 
Superanzio in S. Maria sopra Minerva in Rome. 
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CIVITACASTELLANA. — Sculptures in the Cathedral. — A series 
of monuments in the cathedral at Civitacastellana is described by A. 
Munoz in Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 121-134. The most interesting pieces 


Figure 5.— Mosaic rrom Grotto’s NAVICELLA, 


are: the front of a sarcophagus with a hunting scene, of the eighth century ; 
a Cosmatesque portal formerly in the church of S. Francesco with two 
caryatids supporting the columns, under one of which is inscribed the 
appeal: ENEAS CATIVE IVTA ME and under the other NON POS- 
SVM QUIA CREPO; two reliefs by a follower of Agostino di Duccio; 
and three ciboria (one in S. Pietro), Roman works of the fifteenth century. 
PANO. — Frescoes by Ottaviano Nelli. — In Rass. d’ Arte Umbra, 1911, 
pp. 10-15, U. Gnoxr gives an account of the frescoes of Ottaviano Nelli, 
which were discovered at Fano in 1905 in the course of explorations in the 
church of S. Domenico. Only two frescoes of what must have been a con- 
siderable cycle are now left. The first represents an episode in the legend 
of the Magdalen. The other fresco displays the legend of S. Domenico in 
six episodes, and in the lunette above is the Trinity adored by the Saints. 
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FLORENCE. — Discovery of a Fresco by Orcagna. — Behind a 
painting of the sixteenth century in S. Croce a fragment of fresco has been 
found which evidently formed part of Orcagna’s Triumph of Death de- 
stroyed by Vasari to make way for the modern altars. The fragment which 
has been recovered shows four figures of beggars and some dead bodies 
lying on the ground. The group is copied almost exactly by Orcagna’s 
imitator in the Campo Santo at Pisa. (Chron. Arts, 1911, p. 218.) 

Drawings in the Marucelliana. — P. N. Ferri describes in Boll. Arte, V, 
1911, pp. 285-307, the chief results of his labors on the catalogue of the 
drawings and prints of the Biblioteca Marucelliana, which is now approach- 
ing completion. The most important of the drawings are: two sketches by 
Bartolomeo Montagna, viz., a St. Sebastian which served as model for the 
figure of the saint in a picture in the Museo Civico at Vicenza, and a female 
saint which reappears in another painting of the same collection; a Madonna 
by G. B. Zelotti which so resembles the similar group in the Madonna and 
Saints in the Uffizi, there attributed to Paolo Veronese, as to warrant a 
change of attribution for the picture; and several drawings of antique 
sculptures by Giovanni Antonio Dosio. 

MILAN. — Seven Pictures in the Lazzaroni Collection. — In Rass. 
d’ Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 100-104, G. BerNAxprn1 describes seven little known 
paintings in the Lazzaroni collection which he assigns as follows: a Cruci- 
fixion to the end of the fourteenth century, school of the Emilia; a Coronation 
of the Virgin to the Florentine school of about 1400; a Virgin adoring the 
Child, Florentine of about 1460-1480 ; a St. Jerome by Bartolomeo Vivarini ; 
a Holy Family with the young St. John and S. Bruno, by Jacopo del 
Sellaio; a Virgin, Child, and Saints by Francesco Rizo da Santa Croce; 
and a Virgin with the Arisen Christ by Girolamo da Santa Croce. 

OLEGGIO.— Precursors of Gaudenzio Ferrari.— R. Gio. pub- 
lishes in Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 207-212, a number of frescoes in Oleggio 
which throw much light on the sources of the Novarese artist. They 
consist of the frescoes on the exterior of the Oratory of the Madonna di 
Galnago relating the Life of Christ, a series of three Madonnas in the in- 
terior of the chapel, the Madonna in the Oratory of the Nativity of the 
Virgin in Gaggiolo, another in the Oratory of the Madonna di Galnago, and 
another in the church of the Madonna delle Grazie. 

PADUA. — Mediaeval Bronzes.—In the court of a house in Via 
Luca Belludi there were discovered in 1908 a number of bronze vessels 
which evidently formed part of the furniture of a church dedicated to the 
Virgin. These are published in Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 308-310, by G. Pet- 
LEGRINI. The most interesting pieces are a lamp-holder apparently of the 
Romanesque period, the upper part of which consists of a perforated inscrip- 
tion reproducing the first words of the Ave Maria; and another object of the 
same character but of the Gothic period, with rim decorated with the same 
perforated inscription and four figures of angels ornamenting the body. 

RAVENNA.—The Earliest Representation of the Incredulity of 
Thomas. — A fragment of sarcophagus preserved in the museum of 
Ravenna presents a scene which S. Muratori (N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XVII, 
1911, pp. 39-58) interprets as the earliest rendering of the incredulity of 
Thomas in art. The figure of Christ is youthful and unbearded, half turned 
to the left and raises the left arm. The disciple faces outward and ex- 
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tends his right hand toward Christ’s left side. The monument is assigned 
to the fifth century. 

RIMINI. — The Opening of the Tomb of S. Giuliano. — On 
June 8, 1910, the sarcophagus of S. Giuliano, a marble tomb of Roman 
imperial style, behind the high altar of the church at Rimini which bore 
his name, was opened, disclosing two wooden caskets, in the upper of which 
the bones of the saint were found, enveloped still in fragments of his silk 
and linen robes. The coins found within the sarcophagus range in date 
from Constantine to Innocent X (1649). Some were found in the wooden 
casket, some outside of it, and as no record of their position was kept they 
cannot be used to date the original burial of the body. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the later ones found their way into the sarcophagus in the course 
of the mediaeval “recognitions,” and that the burial may be dated in the 


Fiegtre tHe Tomp or S. GIvLiano. 


time of the Constantine coin or in the first half of the fourth century. The 
earliest coin subsequent to this is a denarius of Lowis I (814-840). On the 
other hand, the patterns of the stuffs found in the wooden casket (Fig. 6) 
find their closest parallel in the robes worn by S. Vitale in the apse of his 
church in Ravenna. (G. Geroua in Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 106-120.) 
ROME. — The Old Basilica of S. Crisogono.— 0. Marvuccui gives 
the results of the recent excavations under the church of S. Crisogono in 
Trastevere in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XVII, 1911, pp. 1-21. The apse and a 
portion of the nave have been excavated. The former has a crypt with a 
semicircular corridor surrounding it. Another corridor opening from this 
ambulatory in the direction of the axis of the nave forms the confession, at 
the end of which was a “ fenestella confessionis.” The lower decoration of 
the apse has survived, consisting of geometrical designs. In the confession 
frescoed figures of saints were found, dating like most of the recovered deco- 
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ration from the restoration of the church by Gregory III in the eighth cen- 
tury. The nave was adorned with medallion portraits of saints after the 
manner of the popes’ portraits in St. Paul’s. A few inscriptions and one 
unimportant sarcophagus have been found. 

A New Bernini Bust. — Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 81-88, contains a repro- 
duction of the portrait-bust of Cardinal Ginnasi, d. 1639, which was re- 
cently to be seen in the church of S. Maria della Vittoria. It was evidently 
made at the order of his niece Caterina who founded the Carmelite convent 
to which the bust belongs. G. CANTALAMEssA ascribes it to the early 
period of Bernini on internal evidence. 

S. GIOVANNI IN PERSICETO.— An Unknown Francia. — 
Epitn E. C. James publishes in Burl. Mag. XX, 1911, pp. 6-11, a St. John 
Baptist by Francesco Francia now in the town hall of the village of S. Gio- 
vanni in Persiceto near Bologna. It is signed FRANCIA AV (rif) EX.P. 

SPELLO.—Frescoes of Niccol6 Alunno.— Some recent discoveries 
by Umberto Gnoli at Spello are reported. In a desecrated chapel which 
now serves as a shop, he has found four half-length figures of Apostles, two 
of which, according to the Italian correspondent of the Cicerone, he regards 
as undoubted works by Niccold Alunno. The other two he ascribes to an 
assistant of this master, possibly his brother-in-law Pietro Mazzaforte, who 
in 1461, when these paintings were executed, was working with Alunno. 
Other fragments of figures of Apostles were found in the building, and a 
Madonna and Child which Dr. Gnoli attributes to a painter of the Marches. 
(Athen. October 21, 1911, p. 498.) 

VIGEVANO. — Frescoes by Gaudenzio Ferrari. — A. CoLomBo 
publishes in Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 140-143, a series of frescoes in the 
Municipio of Vigevano. The largest is a group of the Madonna with Saints 
Ambrose and Peter inscribed with the date MDXV. It is ascribed with 
some reserve to Gaudenzio Ferrari. The other frescoes are small lunettes 
which were probably formerly in the Castello. They are nine in number 
and unhesitatingly ascribed to Gaudenzio by the writer, with one exception, 
a Christ-Child in the Cradle, which seems to belong to an earlier period. 


SPAIN 


CORDOVA. — Hispano-Arabic Remains. — In Burl. Mag. XIX, 1911, 
pp. 270-278, Bernarp and ELLEN WuisHaw publish notes on the results of 
the recent excavations on the site of Medina-Azzahra, the pleasure city be- 
gun in 936 by Abderrahman III, Khalif of Cordova, and finished under his 
grandson Hisham II. The chief relic of the city is a well-head found years 
ago at Seville and now in the museum at Madrid, but shown to be part of 
the decoration of the Alcazar of Azzahra by its inscription. It contains a 
curious mixture of Coptic and Yemenite symbolism, the Yemenite eagle, 
for instance, standing on the Anubic jackal. The strong Coptic influence 
on this art is seen in the formal decoration also and is explained by the fact 
that the early art of Seville was given a Coptic cast by the “ Egyptians” 
whom the Arab founders brought with them to decorate their city, and was 
transplanted to Cordova by Abderrahman, who was a Sevillan by birth and 
ancestry. 

VALENCIA.— Spanish Records concerning Starnina.— The long 
effort of students to find traces of Starnina in Spain has at last been re- 
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warded by the discovery of documents showing that he dwelt and worked 
in Valencia during the years 1398 and 1401. This documentary evidence 
is communicated to Arte e Storia, XXX, 1911, pp. 205-206, after publica- 
tions in Spanish journals, by A. ScuMarsow. 


FRANCE 


PARIS. — Acquisitions of the Louvre.— The Louvre has recently 
acquired: a painting by Poussin, “ Apollo inspiring a Young Poet”; a 
Madonna with two Saints, by Neroccio di Bartolommeo; a portrait of the 
Spanish school of the seventeenth century; a Portrait of a Girl, by Cranach 
the Elder (Chron. Arts, 1911, pp. 188-189) ; a bronze Dancing Girl, Venetian 
work of the sixteenth century ; a faience cup, Persian of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (ibid. p. 193); and the Aigueperse St. Sebastian by Mantegna (ibid. p. 
241). 

VAUGINES.— An Early Christian Table Altar.— An altar was 
recently discovered at Vaugines (Vaucluse) by M. Deydier, which forms 
part of a series of early Christian altars discovered in Provence, which were 
supported on a central column or on legs. On its anterior edge are carved 
two groups of six doves facing the Constantinian monogram in the centre. 
The other sides are decorated with a vine ornament. The altar dates from 
the sixth or seventh century. (Prov, B. Arch. C. T. 1911, April, pp. I[I- 
VIIL.) 

BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. — Miniatures by Jan Van Roome.— The signature !A 
ROME can be traced on the headgear of the attendant in the miniature of 


the Circumcision in the Heures de la Princesse de Croy, a manuscript belong- 
ing to the collection of the Duc d’Arenberg in Brussels. The tiara of the 
high priest seems likewise to bear the date ANO MDV. Date and name 
are consistent with the identification of the artist with Jan van Roome, the 
painter of Marguerite of Austria (fl. 1498-1521). Five other miniatures in 
the manuscript may be given to him, viz., the Visitation, Nativity, Flight 
into Egypt, Death of the Virgin, and a Pieta. (F. De MELy, Gaz. B.-A., 1V, 
1911, pp. 243-253.) 
GERMANY 


BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. — Recent 
important additions to the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum are the following: a 
series of South Italian examples of mediaeval sculpture (Ber. Kunsts. 
XXXII, 1911, cols. 166-178); a series of German Renaissance medallions 
from the Von Lanna collection (ibid. cols. 211-219); a sketch-book of G. B. 
Tiepolo (ibid. cols. 242-248); a large collection of Carolingian coins (iid. 
cols. 281-282) ; noteworthy specimens of Fostat, Persian and Mesopotamian 
pottery (ibid. XX XIII, 1911, cols. 1-12); a wooden relief, The Descent from 
the Cross, by Hans Leinberger (early sixteenth century); an Entombment, 
a wooden relief, by Hans Schwartz, dated 1516; and a relief in stone repre- 
senting a Garden of Love, by Loy Hering, early sixteenth century (ibid. 
cols. 29-40). 

Two Drawings by the Hausbuchmeister.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXII, 1911, pp. 180-184, appear reproductions of two drawings recently 
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acquired by the Kupferstichkabinett, and ascribed to the Hausbuchmeister. 
They possess great historical interest in representing incidents of the impris- 
onment of the “ King of the Romans,” Maximilian, by the inhabitants of 
Bruges in 1488. In one drawing, the king is represented assisting at the 
solemn mass, during which he swore his abdication; in the other he sits at 
table, partaking of the gala banquet which followed the ceremony. The 
reproduction is accompanied by a commentary by A. WarBurRG. 

KEVELAER. — The Earliest View of Assisi. — Niccolé Alunno 
painted a standard for Assisi which was known as the “Gonfalone della 
Peste,” being carried in processions to avert epidemics. The painting, long 
lost, was recently discovered in the Priesterhaus in Kevelaer, Germany, by 
Perdrizet. It represents Christ in the heavens, supported by a mandorla of 
cherubim, the Virgin kneeling in intercession on a cloud, and a row of saints 
below. The bottom of the picture contains a representation of Assisi, which, 
in view of the date of the painting (1468-1470), is the earliest view of the 
city in existence. Apart from the conventions of quattrocento landscape, 
the city’s aspect is surprisingly like that of to-day, showing how little 
change the centuries have brought to the ancient town. (U. GNovt, Boll. 
Arte, V, 1911, pp. 63-70.) 

STRASSBURG. — Acquisitions of the Gallery.— The Strassburg 
Gallery has recently acquired the following Italian pictures: a Madonna by 
Cesare da Cesto; two portraits by Bronzino; a Holy Family, by Pier Fran- 
cesco Sacchi, dated 1514; a Betrothal of St. Catherine, assigned to Girolamo 
Marchesi, which is instead a work by Francesco Zaganelli; a painting by 
Giovanni Speranza of Vicenza; and a View of Venice, by Francesco Guardi. 
(G. Frizzon1, Chron. Arts, 1911, p. 236.) 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA. — A Late Byzantine “ Athos” Painting. — An interesting 
painting is published in Byz. Zeit. 1911, pp. 197-198, by Herzog Jouann 
Grore of Saxony. It is at present placed over a door in the clerical Schatz- 
kammer of the Hofburg in Vienna. In the centre is a half-figure of the 
Madonna. The borders of the panel are taken up by scenes from the life of 
Christ interspersed with various figures of a symbolical character. Below 
the Madonna are the kneeling figures of the Emperor Leopold I and his 
third wife Eleonore. An inscription, probably added after the picture came 
to Vienna, states that it was “probably” painted in a monastery of Mt. 
Athos. The inscriptions on the picture itself with few exceptions are in 
Latin. The imperial portraits date the picture at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


NEW HOLBEINS. —In Burl. Mag. XX, 1911, pp. 31-32, P. Ganz pub- 
lishes two portraits by Hans Holbein the Younger, one of which may be the 
“ Portrait of a Musician” mentioned in the Arundel Inventory (see below). 
It is a half figure of a man who holds the neck of a guitar in his left hand. 
The sitter is probably Jean de Dinteville at an age somewhat more advanced 
than that at which he is represented in the “ Ambassadors.” The portrait 
is in the possession of Sir John Ramsden at Bulstrode Park. The other 
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work is a portrait of Derick Berck of Cologne in the collection of Lord 
Leconfield at Petworth. 

CHICHESTER. — An Early Madonna. — A remarkable English primi- 
tive is made known by the publication of a painted stone disk (Fig. 7) in 


Figure 7.— Partep Stone Disk at CHICHESTER. 


the Bishop’s Chapel of Chichester (W. R. LetHasy, Burl. Mag. XX, 1911, 
p. 4). It is English work of about 1250. The colors are light and 
delicate. 

LONDON. —The Inventory of the Arundel Collection. — The 
great collection of pictures formed by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, was, at 
the time of his death in Padua in 1646, in the possession of his wife in 
Holland. At her death in 1654, a law-suit arose among the heirs for the 
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possession of the pictures, and the inventory which figured in this case has 
been found in the British Record-Office. It is published with an historical 
commentary in Burl. Mag. XIX, 1911, pp. 278-286 and 323-325, by L. Cust 
and Mary Cox. 

A Portrait by Baldassare D’Este.— A unique monument is published 
by H. Cook in the Burl. Mag. XIX, 1911, pp. 228-233, in the shape of a por- 
trait of an unknown man signed by Baldassare D’Este, natural son of Duke 
Niccolo III, and court painter at Ferrara in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. No other work can be certainly ascribed to him. 

Spanish Church Plate in the British Museum. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIII, 1911, pp. 474-477 (6 figs.), C. H. Reap publishes six pieces of Span- 
ish church plate, of the fifteenth century recently presented by J. P. Morgan 
to the British Museum. . They are a ciborium, a pair of silver candle- 
sticks, a paten, a chalice, a standing crucifix, and a second crucifix, all 
silver gilt. They came from the Hospital de la Vera Cruz at Medina de 
Pomar. 

OLD SARUM. — Excavations in 1910.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1911, pp. 501-512 (2 pls.; plan), W. H. St. Jonn Hope describes the exca- 
vations at Old Sarum in 1910. The main work was the exploration of the 
great tower and the structures adjoining it occupying the north half of the 
inner bailey. The tower was rectangular, 104 ft. by 81 ft., and was built a 
little before 1130. On its south side was the chapel 47 ft. long, consisting 
of a nave of two bays and a chancel of one bay with a recess to the east 6 ft. 
deep for the altar. Along the east side of the great tower was a building 
at least two stories high. To the north was a tower with walls 8 ft. thick 
at the base and a rectangular chamber in the middle 10 by 7} ft., afterwards 
enlarged by hollowing out the masonry. Jbid. pp. 512-517 (2 pls.), Colonel 
W. Hawtey describes the minor finds consisting of thousands of potsherds 
and several whole vases of a coarse, red ware; glass fragments; iron tools; 
etc. A few silver coins dating from Henry II to Edward I were also 
found. 

WINCHESTER. — A Bronze Panel. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1911, pp. 397-402 (5 figs.), R. A. Smrrn publishes an engraved bronze panel 
10.8 in. long and 1.6 in. wide found in underpinning Winchester cathe- 
dral. It dates from the Viking period, and in style resembles the Ringerike 
series of monuments in Buskerud, Norway. 


AFRICA 


CARTHAGE.— The Basilica of Damous-el-Karita.— The continu- 
ation of the excavations at Damous-el-Karita has brought to light the de- 
pendances of the basilica (Fig. 8), a complex of buildings extending over 
200 metres. Over 3600 inscriptions were discovered, a number of them epi- 
taphs of nuns. Among other interesting finds are another fragment of the 
elogium recorded in C.I.L. VIIT, 12538, a marble hand with the fingers in 
position to give the “ Latin” blessing, and two terra-cotta lamps of unusual 
decoration. (DrLatrre, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 566-583.) 

TIMGAD.— A Byzantine Historical Inscription. — The following 
inscription is reported from Timgad by Ba.uv in the B. Arch. C. T. 1911, 
June, pp. VII-VIII: 
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+DEO FABENTE IN ANO XIII FELICISSIMIS TEMPO 
RIBB DD MM NOSTRORVM IVSTINIANO ET THEO 
DORA PERPP. AVGG. EDIFICATA EST A FVNDAMENTIS 
CIBITAS TAMOGADIENSIS PROBIDENTIA BIRI EXCELLEN 
TISSIM| SOLOMONIS MAGISTRI MILITVM EX CON 
SVLE AC PATRICII CVNTACVE PRECELSI 

ET PER AFRICA PREFECTI+.%* 


The thirteenth year of Justinian’s reign dates in 539-540. The Solomon 
mentioned is the patrician who Procopius says was entrusted with the gov- 
ernment of Africa for the second time in this year. The historian also 
records the destruction of the town of Thamugadi by the Berbers, but Solo- 
mon’s “edificata a fundamentis” means only that he rebuilt the citadel. - 


Figure 8.— or Damous-EL-Karita. 


The inscription removes the suspicion that might otherwise be cast upon the 
list of fortresses built in Africa in the reign of Justinian which appears in a 
Vatican manuscript of the Kriopara of Procopius. This list is longer than 
in other manuscripts, but inasmuch as the name of Thamugadi appears in 
it, it cannot be regarded as interpolated. 


UNITED STATES 


BALTIMORE.—An Historical Altar-piece.— The altar-piece in 
glazed terra-cotta, representing the Temptation of Adam and Eve, in the 
Walters Collection at Baltimore bears an inscription containing the phrase : 
LEO-X- PONT - MAX- INGRESVS.- EST - FLOTIA (Florentiam). 
XXXA (= die trigesima) . Dp. It was, therefore, designed as a memorial 
of the entry of Pope Leo X into Florence, November 30, 1515. The frame 
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and formal decoration are reminiscent of Giovanni della Robbia, but the 
figures of Adam and Eve and the landscape background prevent an attribu- 
tion to him. (A. Marquanp, Burl. Mag. XX, 1911, pp. 36-38.) 

BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts. — The 
Museum of Fine Arts has recently acquired a portrait drawing of a youth, 
by Lorenzo di Credi (B. Mus. F. A. 1911, pp. 36-37), and a portrait said to 
be of Giovanni Bentovoglio, by Andrea da Solario (ibid. pp. 44-45). The 
latter picture is discussed, and its authorship confirmed by Sir CLAUDE 
Purures in Burl. Mag. XTX, 1911, pp. 287-288. 

CAMBRIDGE. — Italian Pictures. — F. Mason Perkrns publishes in 
Rass. d’ Arte Umbra, 1911, pp. 109-110, a Holy Family by Pinturicchio 
belonging to the period of the Borgia frescoes, and a Betrothal of St. Cath- 
erine of Alexandria, by Bernardino di Mariotto. Both pictures are in the 
Fogg Museum. 

ENGLEW OOD. — Pictures in the Platt Collection.— In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XI, 1911, pp. 145-149, F. Mason Perxyys continues his account of the Ital- 
ian pictures in the Platt collection, Englewood (see A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 442). 
The most important ones described are: an Adoration of the Magi, by the 
trecentista Jacopo d’ Avanzi; Madonnas by Timoteo Viti, Bartolomeo Viva- 
rini, Giovanni Bellini, Montagna, G. B. Moroni, and Giampietrino; a 
Madonna by an unknown artist of the Venetian school influenced by 
Basaiti; a Venetian portrait of a youth; and an angel by Luini, formerly 
part of the decoration of the villa Pelucca. 

NEWPORT. — Pictures in the Davis Collection. The Italian pic- 
tures in the Davis collection at Newport form the subject of an article by 
J. Breck in Rass. d’ Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 111-115. The most important of 
the pictures discussed are: a Madonna, by Masolino; a Portrait of a Man, 
by Sebastiano del Piombo; a male portrait, by Giulio Campi; two portraits, 
by G. B. Moroni; an Adoration of the Shepherds, by Ortolano; and a 
Madonna by Filippino Lippi. The portrait by Sebastiano del Piombo is 
compared with a portrait of a Cardinal in his own possession, by L. Campt, 
ibid. pp. 173-174. The latter picture was bought at the Wawra sale in 
Vienna, in 1901, and has been attributed to the Moretto da Brescia. Campi, 
instead, believes it to be like the Newport picture, an example of the 
“second manuer” of Sebastiano. 

NEW YORK.— Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — 
Recent additions to the Metropolitan Museum are: a terra-cotta Angel of 
the Annunciation, by Matteo Civitale (B. Metr. Mus. 1911, p. 148); three 
ivory reliefs, viz.,a French mirror-case cover of the fourteenth century, a 
French knife-case and an Italian comb, both of the sixteenth century (ibid. 
pp. 163-166) ; a Paduan bronze statuette of about 1500 (ibid. p. 178) ; three 
panels of Botticelli, Miracles of S. Zanobi; the Meditation on the Passion, by 
Carpaccio (see A.J.A. XV, 1911, pp. 441-442) ; an altar relief, representing 
the Madonna with saints and donors, ascribed to Gerardo di Mainardo; a 
Mars and Venus trapped by Vulcan, by Sodoma; a cassone panel by Matteo 
di Giovanni (ibid. pp. 185-194); a Nativity group by Antonio Rossellino 
(ibid. pp. 207-210) ; an Adoration of the Magi, by a pupil of Giotto (ibid. 
p- 216); a papal dossal of 1659; a set of six tapestries representing scenes 
from the Life of Christ, Alsatian of the end of the sixteenth century (ibid. 
p- 217); an Adoration of the Magi, by Quentin Metsys (ibid. p. 228); a 
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marble portrait bust by Pietro Lombardo; another in terra-cotta, by Ales- 
sandro Vittoria; a Florentine terra-cotta Visitation of about 1500 (ibid. 
pp. 232-233) ; and a drawing by Rembrandt, St. John and St. Peter at the 
Beautiful Gate (ibid. p. 237). 

A Holbein Miniature in the Morgan Collection. — Mr. J. P. Morgan 
has recently acquired a miniature portrait of Thomas Cromwell, minister of 
Henry VIII, which, in spite of its poor condition, still betrays the hand of 
Holbein. It forms the subject of a note in Burl. Mag. XX, 1911, pp. 5-6, 
by L. Cust. Jbid. p. 175, A. B. CHAMBERLAIN coutributes a note to the 
effect that in the Cromwell accounts at the Record-Office there occurs the 
following entry under January 4, 1538: “ Hans, the painter, 40s.,” which 
probably has reference to the miniature. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
CALIFORNIA. — Shell Mounds at San Francisco and San 


Mateo. —In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 226-227 (4 figs.), A. L. KRoeBER sums 
up briefly the results of the investigations of the winters of 1909-1910 and 
1910-1911, in the course of which five mounds on the western shores of the 
Bay were explored. The data secured indicate that there has been “a 
gradual but slow and uniform developmeut of civilization more or less com- 
mon to the entire region, and merging into that of the Indians inhabiting 
Central California in the historic period.” As to the age of the shell-mound 
culture, Kroeber agrees with Nelson that “the beginnings of at least some 
of these deposits must be placed_in a period 3000 or more years ago.” On 
the Bay shores alone, more than 400 mounds, now or formerly existing, have 
been located. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. — Explorations in 1908-1909.—In Ann. 
Arch. Anthr. TV, 1911, pp. 72-87 (3 pls.), T. N. Gann describes his excava- 
tions in British Honduras in 1908-1909. At Santillo he explored a quad- 
rangular space about 80 by 35 yards and four to five feet above the sur- 
rounding level, enclosed by four mounds, 12 to 30 ft. high, connected by a 
rampart 10 ft. high. This was a burial place, as was a second smaller 
quadrangle. Among the objects discovered were broken images of the gods, 
including eight complete heads. At Douglas several mounds were opened. 
The contents of four of them are described. Three types of burial were 
found here according to the social position of the deceased. At Moho Cay 
pottery rings, manatee bones, and spear heads were found; at Boston four 
mounds were opened, and two places found where chert and flint imple- 
ments were manufactured. Five mounds were opened at Corozal, two at 
Benque Viejo, one each at Patchacan, Sarteneja, San Estevan, Consejo, 
and Chetumal Bay. 

CHIAPAS. — Palenque. — In a letter from Mexico in Z. Ethn. XLITI, 
1911, pp. 310-315 (3 figs.), E. Serer describes a visit to the ruins of 
Palenque, in which he was successful in obtaining a large number of casts 
of the smaller reliefs and hieroglyphs, including two of the finest and best 
preserved of the interesting reliefs on the entrance to the Subterrarium, — 
reliefs that up to the present have neither been copied nor drawn. A visit 
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was also made to the ruins of Cempoallan, the ancient capital of the Totonacs. 
From Frontera an excursion was made to the ruins of an old city, buried in 
the primitive forest. 

GUERRERO. — Ancient Sepulchre at Placeres del Oro. — In 
American Anthropologist, N.S. XIII, 1911, pp. 29-55 (3 pls.; 12 figs.), H. J. 
SPINDEN gives an account of an interesting and important archaeological 
discovery, made in June, 1910, by W. Niven of MexicoCity. At an ancient 
burial-place at Placeres del Oro, on the bank of the Rio del Oro, underneath 
two plain slabs of diorite, were discovered two sculptured slabs, and between 
these the following objects : two carved shell arm-bands, two table urns, one 
jadeite pendant, one small metate or paint mortar, one large cylindrical bead, 
a large number of stone and shell beads, some large shells, an obsidian core, 
fragmentary human bones and teeth. There are indications of at least par- 
tial cremation, perhaps the ceremonial one of the Tarascans. The objects 
found are described and many of them figured ; historical references are also 
given. The two remarkable tablets are specially considered (pp. 47-55). 
Certain faces on these may be “intended to represent some monkey god or 
totemic spirit,” and “the representation was artistically infected by the 
serpent.” There are also possibilities of the grotesque faces being those of 
Tlaloc, the Aztec rain-god, or something very similar. The eye-ornaments 
of the profile faces suggest comparison with similar devices on Mound- 
builder (North America) and Calechaqui (South America) carvings. Spin- 
den concludes that while “the multiplicity of possible connections be- 
tween these sculptures and those of Central America and the Valley of 
Mexico seems to indicate pretty clearly that the ancient culture of Placeres 
del Oro was more closely related to the Nahuas than to the Tarascans,” 
there is also “such a strong note of individuality that we are almost justified 
in naming these artifacts as masterpieces of a new culture area.” 

GUATEMALA. — Ruins of Tikal.— In Mem. Peab. Mus. Harv., V, 1911, 
pp. 1-91 (28 pls.; 17 figs.), T. MALER describes explorations in the Depart- 
ment of Guatemala (Tikal), and A. M. Tozzer, pp. 93-135 (2 pls. ; 30 figs.), 
publishes a preliminary study of the prehistoric ruins of Tikal, giving the 
results of the Peabody Museum Expedition of 1909-1910. Maler’s explora- 
tions were made in 1895 and 1904. He describes the various palaces, temples, 
stelae, etc., and calls attention to the fact that Tikal excels all hitherto known 
ruined cities of Central America in the number of its stelae and the circular 
altars accompanying them (more than one hundred stelae are indicated), 
The incised drawings of the temples and palaces are discussed on pages 56- 
61, and the supposed Quetzalcoatl of Tikal on page 89. Interesting is the 
suggestion that the Codex Dresdensis may have originated in Tikal, — a copy 
of the Maya pictures, etc., sent to Europe as a specimen of the art of the 
Indians. Tozzer looks upon Tikal as the centre of an archaeological prov- 
ince, —it is the largest city of any size in the Maya area. The dates on 
the stelae place it among the very oldest of Maya cities. It was from Tikal, 
according to Tozzer (it is not proved), that the influence spread, which 
was responsible for the culture of Copan and Palenque, but Tikal was as 
early as these two cities. 
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